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NOTE. 

The following translations by officers of the Army in a measure reflect 
continental military thought with reference to the tactical deductions of 
the Boer war. Basing their opinions on the wars of Frederick and Napo- 
leon, and the European experiences of 1870-71 and of 1877-78, as modified 
by subsequent improvements in arms and ammunition, French and Ger- 
man tacticians are loath to ascribe any serious revolution in tactical prin- 
ciples to the experiences of the Boer war; but rather that abnormal terrain, 
faulty handling, and widely divergent training, temperament, and arma- 
ment of the opposing forces brought about unusual tactical maneuvers and 
formations which will not stand the test of future military operations con- 
ducted under normal conditions. 

Doubtless the present Russo-Japanese war will decide, once for all, many 
of these tactical controversies. Meanwhile, until authentic and complete 
accounts of the campaigns in Manchuria are available for the military stu- 
dent, it will be interesting and instructive to form some idea of European 
tactical theories as affected by the Boer war, with a view to seeing how far 
they may be borne out by the present operations in the Orient. As an 
Anglo-Saxon people, having many similar institutions and racial character- 
istics, the study of the mistakes of the British army, primarily a volunteer 
army like our own, should be of more than ordinary interest; while the 
military successes and short comings of the mobile, poorly disciplined Boer 
militiamen — a militia of expert riflemen — should for obvious re^asons be of 
value in outlining our future military policy. 

The following translations are necessarily of limited extent. To the 
military student who would pursue the tactical study of the Boer war still 
further, the German General Staff History of the Boer War (translated 
into English by Col. W. H. H. Waters, R. A., C. V. O.), presents an 
accurate and highly professional narrative of the war, as viewed through 
German eyes; while the valuable French works of Langlois and Gilbert, 
and the German writings of Yon Lindenau, and many others, entirely 
tactical in character, are available to students of these languages. 

The Great Boer Wary by A. Conan Doyle, and the Times History of the War 
in South Africa^ give interesting accounts of the operations by nonmilitary 
writers; while the Report of the Esher Commission on the Conduct of the War, 
gives opportunity for reviewing the opinions of British participants as to 
the causes of success and defeat. From the Boer standpoint, Tfie Three 
Years^ War^ by Gen. Christian De Wet, gives a good general idea of the 
fighting methods employed by the Boer commandos. 

The thanks of the General Staff are due to the foreign authors and pub- 
lishers of the following essays, more especially to Gen. A. von Boguslawski, 
of the German Army, and Gen. H. Bonnal, of the French Army, for 
courteous permission to publish translations of their valuable articles; and 
to the Librarian of Congress, for the complete list of the bibliography of 
the Anglo-Boer war, which follows the translations. 
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GERMAN TACTICAL IDEAS: THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

(Anonymous.) 

Translated by Lieut. Clarence O. Shebrill, Corps of Engineers, for the Second Divi- 
sion, General Staff U. S. Army, from the Revue Miliiaire desArmtes Etrang^res for August, 
1903. 

The events of the Transvaal have been frequently held out 
as a series of new and unexpected facts, demonstrating the 
folly of the present methods of fighting. It has l>een said 
that the frontal attack is impossible, even with greatly superior 
forces. Success was only expected with flanking movements, 
with a wide extension of the wings, threatening the flank, the 
rear, or, better still, the communications of the enemy. 

Strategical offensive, tactical defensive was the secret of 
success. 

The present methods used by European infantries met a 
sudden check and had to be entirely transformed. 

As to the cavalry, it had made a failure. It was able to 
play only a secondary role in reconnoissance, and had to give 
up fighting on horseback. 

It is proposed to show how the first two points, conception 
of the attack and the methods of infantry fighting, are viewed 
in Germany. The question of the use of cavalry will be the 
subject of a later study. 

I. 

In one of its last works ^ on the subject of the operations 
in the East of the First Army of the Loire, the German Gen- 
eral Staff expresses its opinion clearly as to the ''strategical 
demonstrations," transformed into a tactical defensive. 

''Every operation," it says, "was directed against a li^ne 
d'etapes; that is to sa}'^, against nothing, and the results ought 

« The Movements of Armies and Deductions Therefrom. (Berlin, 1902. ) 
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to forcibly show that a similar maneuver, so-called strategic, 
would be useless as long as the enemies' armies remained 
intact." 

"It is easily understood," we read further on, "that Bour- 
baki had thought of the plan which consisted in taking posi- 
tion at Villersexel. But a mission having an offensive char- 
acter could not be transformed into a tactical defensive." 

"Each improvement in armament," says Balk in his semi- 
official course in tactics, " has conduced to the superiority of the 
defensive; but the army which has thought that it could give 
up the offensive spirit has always paid dearl}'^ for its error — 
the Austrian in 1859, the French in 1870, the Boers in 1900." 

It is therefore by main strength that the Germans hope to 
win victory, and all their efforts tend to increase the power 
of their means of attack. But the attack is decided always, 
at a given moment, by a frontal action. 

"In battle," writes Neckel, "even for divisions and army 
corps, there are only frontal attacks." 

"After the Boer war," writes Boguslawski, "every attack 
was declared to be impossible. But the failures of the 
English are due as often to their bad dispositions, to the failure 
of energetic direction in the attacks, to their theoretical 
methods in no way appropriate to the conditions * * *. 
We believe that most of the time the result of the English 
attacks would have been the same in front of arms firing 
single shots, even when charging right up to the muzzles. 

"If a combination of a flank attack with a front attack 
must be regarded as desirable," he adds, "it is wrong to 
consider the front attack pure and simple, as impossible, and 
the war of the Boers in no way permits our opinion to be 
contradicted." 

Boguslawski therefore does not see in the failures of the 
English a new and surprising fact. For a century now, every 
compact formation falling suddenly under the fire of sheltered 
riflemen, at eflective range, has been stricken with enormous 
losses. The decisive range alone has changed. 

From 80 to 100 paces a century ago, it became 500 to 600 
meters with the chassepot. It is now 800 to 1,000 meters. 
This is the only positive idea which the war of jthe Boers has 
caused to be, not discovered, but verified. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel de Lindenau is more aflSrmative even 
than Boguslawski, when he analyzes the battles of Magers- 
fontein, Colenso, and Spionkop. 

"These three battles," says he, "were pure frontal attacks. 
No attempt was made to combine an attack on the flank with 
the front attack. The British generals have been bitterly 
reproached in every language. This was wrong. 

"The English generals decided on front attacks, because 
they were the only ones possible. To outflank the positions 
of the enemy was very difficult. The Boers mounted would 
prolong the threatened wing with their forces very weak 
elsewhere. 

" Under these circumstances, to throw hack this thin line hy 
a frontal attack was a very sane conception * * *. But 
the assailant made the mistake of exposing himself with simi- 
lar fronts. We never see the desire of acting against a par- 
ticular pointy with units vjell m hand^ attacking with the whole 
strength^ with a suficient depth to insure the hringing up of 
the attack to its maximum po^i^er progressively. He who wishes 
to attack, must decide to engage without reservation up to the 
very last man. It is only when the last reserve has been 
employed that the attack can be considered as having been 
checked. Now, at Magersf ontein the English had only 65 per 
cent of their effective strength engaged; at Colenso, 57 per 
cent; at Spionkop, 47 per cent. The smallness of the losses 
is, besides, a proof of lack of energy in the attacks." 

So, according to Lindenau, not only could the frontal 
attacks succeed, but they were the only ones practicable. It 
is only the bad methods employed and, a grave accusation, the 
lack of energy, which has caused their failure. 

The greatness and the suddenness of the losses undergone 
by the English has frequently been pointed out as an explana- 
tion of the profound moral depression of the assailant, and it 
has been concluded that new efforts before an "inviolable 
front" were useless. The German writers in general see the 
question from the standpoint of another period. Boguslawski, 
comparing the losses sustained by the Germans in 1870, to 
those of the English in the Transvaal, concludes that the 
effectiveness of fire on the field of battle has not been increased 
in thirty years. 
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" But," replies Caemmerer, ''one must consider the small 
number of rifles engaged in front of the English, and the 
nature of the Boers' fire. Their fire is individual and has not 
the properties of our collective fire. The Boer chooses his 
adversary, watches him, and only fires when he is almost sure 
of hitting him. The relative smallness of the losses sustained 
by the English can be thus explained, and also how the latter 
were able to approach so close." 

Perhaps their losses would have been greater in front of 
adversaries more numerous, and trained according to European 
methods. Perhaps these latter with less coolness might have 
opened fire farther away and have sent more bullets ''into the 
air." In any case, we here enter the domain of hypothesis in 
face of which the facts present themselves with brutal force. 

Notwithstanding the progress of armament, the per cent of 
losses sustained in battle constantly diminishes through the 
ages. 

''The more the range of arms is increased," says Balk, "the 
greater the distance \yhich separates the combatants, and the 
smaller become the losses. It is not in spite of the precision 
of the arms, it is because of it that the losses are actually 
less." 

In support of his statement, he gives the following figures: 

Percentage of losses on the field (victors and vanquished). 

Per cent. 

Under Frederick 17 

Napoleonic period 15 

Crimean war 14 

War of 1866 '..... 8 

War of 1870: 

Before the fall of the Empire 9. 5 

After 3 

Losses of the English at Magersfontein 7.4 

Losses of the English at Colenso 5. 8 

For the battalions, suffering most at Magersfontein, the losses were 35 and 

24 per cent. 
For the battalions suffering most at Colenso, 24, 16, and 13 per cent. 

To these latter figures Balk opposes the losses sustained 
by certain French and German battalions in 1870: 

The 18th of August: 

Battalion of tirailleurs of the Guard, 44 per cent. 
First Battalion of the Second Regiment, 55 per cent. 
Fusiliers of the Eighty-fifth, 52 per cent in twenty minutes. 
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The 16th of August: 

One-half battalion of the Thirty-fifth, 9 oflficers and 150 men (out of 
400) in five minutes. 
The 6th of August: 

First French Tirailleurs, 53 per cent in fifteen minutes. 

From the point of view of the severity of losses as well as 
of their suddenness, the events of the Transvaal offer, as we 
see, nothing particularly new. 

The Black Watch and the Highlanders at Magersfontein, 
the three leading battalions of the Fifth Brigade at Colenso, 
can not envy the foot soldiers of the Eighty-fifth and Thirty- 
fifth German regiments, nor the French tirailleurs of the 
First Regiment. 

Besides, the proportion of losses in 1870,. before and after 
the fall of the Empire, shows eloquently enough the influence 
of the courage of the combatants. 

Are the present European troops better than those of 
England? Perhaps they are no braver. They may be, at all 
events, better instructed, and, thanks to better methods, can 
preserve their morale more intact. 

In judging the English troops severely, the Germans doubt- 
less recall their own army of 1866, composed largely of re- 
serves and inexperienced in all grades, since neither generals 
nor enlisted men had, as a rule, been under fire before. 

This army, thanks to a sound course of training and educa- 
tion in time of peace, showed from the very first engage- 
ments a bravery superior to that of the Austrians, who had 
often been fighting since 1815. This fact is worthy of remem- 
bering. German writers are not therefore much impressed 
by the effects of modern armament, at least to the extent 
of believing a revolution necessary in methods of warfare. 
Good tactical instruction and the desire of conquering at all 
costs continues to be, in their eyes, the sure road to success. 
This success will be obtained by main strength on the field of 
battle, and only by attacking. 

II. 

If there is unanimity in Germany as to the absolute effect- 
iveness of the frontal attack, discussion is, on the conti'ary, 
quite active as to the methods to be used. It is interesting, 
moreover, to find that all the arguments in vogue for the past 
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three years are to be found in the studies written immediately 
after the war of 1870. As in the Transvaal, the assailant had 
employed at the beginning of that campaign defective methods 
of attack, and had suffered considerable losses. The problem 
which presented itself, as it presents itself anew to those w ho 
have lost sight of it or. who have never considered it, is as 
follows: 

How can the assailant establish himself at effective range 
with superior forces in face of the fire of the defense, secure 
superiority of fire over the latter, and approach closer and 
closer, so as to be able finally to take the position with a rush ? 

This effective range^ as has been said, has been increased from 
about 500 meters to 800 or 1,000. The ensemble of the prob- 
lem is not changed. The uneasiness in certain quarters has 
been very great. The English methods of attack were similar 
to those used at Templehof , at Doberitz to some extent, and 
especially at the imperial maneuvers. This flurry was the re- 
sult of a sensational article in the New York Herald last sum- 
mer, reporting criticisms (denied later, however) by the Eng- 
lish and American generals. 

"The Americans as well as the English," it read, '' have been 
unanimous in declaring that the tactics of the German inf a^ntry 
would be impracticable in a real engagement. In modern 
war the German infantry would be useless. It would serve 
simply as a magnificent target for the fire of the enemy." 

Nevertheless some voices without much authority have 
been raised to demand a revision of the regulations. A great 
many wished them kept intact;^ others, such as Scherff, desired 
more restricted regulations. The more moderate — probably 
the wiser — without being always of the same opinion as to 
the wisdom of some of the changes to be introduced, demanded 
a slight modification to insure harmony between the value of 
the instrument and its mode of employment. 

The high authorities seemed to range themselves along this 
line. A confidential order of May 6, 1902, called attention to 
the power of present armament, which can cause the first 
units engaged to extend their fronts; also to the extreme vul- 
nerability of every close formation on open ground. 

Without waiting for the publication, already announced, of 
a monograph by the Great General Staff on the "Fire deduc- 
tions from extra-European wars," the official point of view 
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can be predicted. The range of ideas expressed for a year 
past in military litei*ature permits the prediction. 

This discussion will be resumed by taking for a starting 
point the lecture delivered by Lieutenant-Colonel Lindenau, 
chief of section of the Great General Staff, at Berlin, March 
o, 1902. 

The conclusions of this officer can be summed up as follows: 

The obscure situation created by armament with rapid-fire 
guns and smokeless powder compels the first deployment to be 
"'sparing and methodical." The first units engaged may 
extend their front, but only in such a way as to permit of 
reserving troops to give sufficient echelon in depth. 

The front of the company can be extended to 130 meters, 
that of the battalion to 400 meters; but the fronts of the large 
units can not be increased proportionally — 700 meters for the 
regiment, 1,500 meters for the brigade, are sufficient. 

The front to be reconnoitered by means of patrols (scouts) 
crawling forward, under command of officers furnished with 
good field glasses. 

Distribution of the skirmishers according to the terrain. 

The opening of fire at about 1,000 or 800 meters. Seeking 
superiority of fire at that distance by increasing the fighting 
line to the necessary density. 

The supports serve to maintain an intense fire from the 
firing line. No fixed rule as to reenforcements. 

Very short rushes (30 or 40 meters) by small groups widely 
deployed, sent forward at varying intervals. 

Arrange the regulations in accord with these principles, b}" 
having them prescribe the conditions of the advance by rushes 
and the conduct of the supports. 

And Lindenau finished by the Leitmotiv of all the German 
variations in tactics: 

''The offensive will maintain in the future its superiority 
and will still remain the best means of securing laurels." 

The ideas expressed by Lindenau were undoubtedly shared 
by the recognized authorities. However that may be, they 
took the lead in the innovations attempted during the course 
of the past year. To be convinced of this it is only necessary 
to read in the pamphlet ''The Attack of German Infantry" 
of 1902, the "criticisms" of some maneuvers at Doberitz. 
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Certain divisions at the imperial maneuv^ers are also seen 
maneuvering under the same forms as those which in the press 
have been called by the name of ''Boer tactics;" but the 
enthusiasm for individuality at the beginning, for the advance 
of skirmishers and supports by small groups deplo3'ed, was 
not general. 

Von Caemmerer protested at once against incorporating 
these expedients in the regulations. ''The regulations are 
free enough to authorize them in case they are necessary," he 
says. 

"The group of 8 or 10 men," says Major Hurt, "is not 
sufficiently organized. The companj^ or the platoon are alone 
sufficiently officered to be led forward. As to the supports, 
they can be kept in hand for the purpose of having them 
alwa3^s available. They must seek their safety in rapidity of 
movement — in utilizing up to the last the lines of communica- 
tion rather than in the employment of widely extended 
formations." 

"At one time after the war of 1870," wrote Von Scherff, 
"it was thought that in extreme deployment was to be found 
the sovereign remedy for the great sacrifices which we had 
paid for our success. To-day, in view of the checks received 
by the English after much smaller losses, the tendency is to 
look for the safety of the attack in the most complete indi- 
viduality. The present propositions will doubtless be found 
as barren of results as were the experiments of 1872, and will 
disappear quite as quickly from the scene." 

" The best means of sheltering one's self," said Von Stieler, 
"is not found in the terrain, nor in formations more or less 
complicated, but in the conduct of fire. The Boer tactics 
caused a loss of precious time with its fantasies. The troop 
is broken up into small fragments; these are still further 
divided; one is pushed forward, the other is held back; the 
voice of the chief is heard, these units are mixed up with 
each other, and the command is divided; the groups leave 
cover at a signal and throw themselves forward. 

"All that is very pretty, but it is not war. The terrain 
and the point of view from which these formations are con- 
sidered modify, however, all this question of vulnerability. 

"In war only those units well in hand will be able to ad- 
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vance on the enemy. The way for them will be opened by 
the artillery." 

An anonymous article from the Militar WocheMatt^ of 
October 18, 1902, is particularly interesting. After having 
loaded Lieutenant-Colonel Lindenau with praise, the writer 
takes serious exception to the conclusions of the lecturer. 
This article marks the variance of ideas. 

a * * * rpjjg order of May 6 to the army," says he, '' has 
increased the authorized fronts of the company and battalion 
in the firing line. This extension of the fronts ought not to 
lead to entering the engagement with thia lines, the fire-effect 
of which would be insufficient. The quintessence of infantry 
tactics is to give rapidly to the fire all the power possible at 
decisive ranges, or between the medium and short distances 
of 800 or 1,000 meters. 

''The modern method of attack," adds the author, "is 
worth nothing in a great many cases, notably in the extensive 
actions engaged in by large units. It may be used against a 
position which the enemy defends passively, in. cases where 
cover is entirely wanting. Between Metz and Strassburg the 
German army spreads over 150 kilometers of almost fifteen 
different routes. On each of them, therefore, almost an army 
corps will march, which will not be able to choose its ground. 

"In the open plains, in front of an enemy firmly estab- 
lished, a decisive action will be avoided as much as possible, 
even with a superior artillery force, when the action will 
require the greatest sacrifices. This action could generally 
be undertaken by a neighboring force at less cost by taking 
advantage of more favorable ground. 

^^It will he the endeavor to engage rapidly at these points 
with forces superior to those of the enemy ^ to form thick liTies 
of skirmishers^ who will seek to strike the enemy in a hand-to- 
hand fight^ and advantage will he taken of the superiority of 
fire to throw forward masses, 

"This will be the best means, not to say the only one, of 
snatching victory. We defy the illusion that we can win 
without great losses." 

Like Lindenau, the author of the above article rises above 
details. He treats of organizations, of attacks, and fighting 
fronts. The question is worthy of a moment's attention. 
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The practice of the maneuvers in which relative order reigns, 
and where numbers are not the same as in war, makes us 
familiar with extended fronts. The example of the English 
and the pretended powerlessness of frontal attacks tend to 
confirm these foolish practices. 

The Germans have not assuredly escaped the danger, but 
their writers are reacting. 

'^ The extraordinary extension of the English fighting fronts 
in the second part of the war," says Balk, "would not have 
been possible in Europe * * *. The bravery of the 
enemy is a great factor to be considered in extension of front. 
The depth must naturally be greater as the enemy is stronger. 

'^In the fight, we read in the Jahrhicher^ the t wen t}^ and 
somei:housand foot soldiers of an army corps crumble quickly; 
they suffer losses, and segregate themselves into parties cov- 
ered by accidents of the terrain. 

''In 1870 the mean front of an army corps was 2, 3, or 4 
kilometers; it has become 5 kilometers against armies not so 
good as those of the Republic. Existing armies do not permit 
an extension of as much as 8 or 10 kilometers, as is often done. 
Intervals can undoubtedly be greater than formerly. Never- 
theless masses are absolutely necessary, without which no at- 
tacks are successful." 

From all the quotations just read, one clear idea is observed: 
The Germans consider that to conquer, masses are necessary. 

Suitabl}^ extended at points of the ground favorable for 
their action, masses alone will make powerful lines of fire, 
and will so strengthen these lines, notwithstanding losses suf- 
fered, as to secure superiority over the fire of the defense, 
push forward the attack, make a breach, and take every ad- 
vantage of any partial success obtained. 

Between these zones of powerfully organized attacks, thin- 
ner lines can be thrown forward across the exposed zones, 
unfavorable for the attack and equally unavailable for the 
defense. 

The large units thus attack in line of masses^ at intervals 
more or less extended, according to the nature of the terrain, 
but such that the command can always make its action felt. 
This point being established, we will return to the discussion 
of the details of the attack. 
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At the commencement of 1903, in a work full of good sense, 
Boguslawski represented in its entirety the study of the prac- 
tical lessons of the South African war and summed up in a 
precise manner the directing principles of the infantry fight. 
After having studied, like Lindenau, the principal battles of 
the Transvaal, he took particular care to avoid ''premature 
generalizations." '^ Every change," said he, "must be based 
on a profound examination of war and its factors, and not on 
the outside appearance of one fact of war." For him, "the 
South African war has shown once more the difficulty of the 
attack on open ground. But this attack is not impossible if 
the troops and their fire are used judiciously. 

" Experiments undertaken have only for their end the find- 
ing of the best detailed methods. They in no way modify 
tactics as a whole." 

Here is how he considers these experiments: 

Thin lines of skirmishers, he says, are praised, even when 
giving a dispersion of a group of 10 or 12 men over a front 
of 100 meters. Such formations are impossible; they would 
not be able to advance; their fire would be powerless. 

It is pretended that the line could be progressivel}^ 
strengthened, that there would be time in the fight for it. 
This is all wrong. It is frequently necessary to obtain a 
quick decision. For example: The Saxons on the 18th of 
August, the second n.Tmy at Sadowa. 

Besides, the successive reenforcement of the line causes a 
mixing of units and an entire loss of command. 

It becomes necessary to deploy at the beginning a suffi- 
ciently dense line of skirmishers (150 meters for a company, 
400 meters for a battalion, are the maximum limits). They 
will sufl^er more losses, perhaps, but they will at the same 
time inflict more on the enemy. To make rushes at a run in 
actual war is impossible, where the knapsack is heav}^ and 
the men are fatigued. The strength of the groups, the length 
of the rushes, are things which it is impossible to fix before- 
hand. 

As to replacing commands by gestures or signals, under 
pretext of not giving warning of the movement, it is absurd. 
A calm, strong voice will oftentimes have a very great influence 
on the conduct of the men. 
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As to the supports, it has not at all been demonstrated that 
in deploying them as skirmishers their losses are diminished. 
The fire of the enemy is directed uniformly on the entire 
firing line, in rear of it the ground is equally under fire. 

This deployment of supports behind the firing line is, be- 
sides, very dangerous; at the very first opportunity they will 
open fire on the backs of their comrades. They must be kept 
in colunms of companies; it has never been proved that this 
is impracticable. 

For the assault, Boguslawski praises (the idea is not new) 
fire on the march, which, he says, gives as good results at 
short ranges as aimed fire at the longer ones. 

The above work has given rise to new controversies. The 
ink flows in streams from the pen of v. der Boeck, of Caem- 
merer, and of Scherff. The dispute runs on, but it has 
become very much localized. It has reduced itself almost tD 
the eternal question: Must it or must it not be a normal 
formation? Is it right or not to destroy the initiative of the 
subordinates ? 

The opposing sides, while irreconcilable on this point, as we 
have seen, are almost in accord on the general principles of 
infantry fighting. All recognize: 

That decisive results in the fight can only be obtained by 
the fire of dense lines; 

That on open ground this decision must be obtained at 
1,000 or 800 meters; 

That supports are necessary in rear to stop the gaps and 
maintain the intensity of the fire; 

That the attack on open ground will always demand heavy 
losses, and decisive results will have to be sought as much as 
possible on more favorable terrain; but that this attack is not 
for that reason impracticable, and that it is imprudent to 
exaggerate its diflSculties. 

In what concerns the methods to be employed in the advance 
by rushes, as well as in regard to the formation of the 
supports, current ideas are very much at sea. 

The rushes must be short enough, one side holds, to pre- 
vent the enemy from opening an effective fire. The attackers 
rise by small groups at a given signal; they dash forward 30 
meters and fall down at the moment that the bullets begin to 
rain on them. 
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But officers of experience reply that this method would 
cause the men to rise and run forward twentj'^ or thirty times 
in the decisive zone of fire. They have no reason for thinking 
so. Those who have made war know that the greatest trouble 
comes in getting troops from the least cover, and prevailing 
on them to move forward. 

The question of throwing forward small isolated groups 
need no longer be considered. 

It is not without interest to read what one of the German 
authors wrote on this subject a short time after the war of 
1870, at a time when the recollections of the war were not 
deformed by time. The observation is of a psychological 
nature. The progress of armament leaves its value intact. 

''They wish to prescribe an advance by successive rushes, 
executed platoon by platoon. But have the real circumstances 
presented by war been considered? 

" Can it be believed that platoons will rush forward in front 
of a line of riflemen who continue to tire on their flanks? 

''Can it be believed that men will march with assumnce 
when they see themselves alone, and hear the bullets of their 
comrades whistling in their ears?" 

What was thought impossible thirty years ago would now 
be demanded of men less inured to war. 

On the subject of supports, the discussion extends from 
Boguslawski, who demands columns of companies, to the 
partisans of the new school, who have them deployed as 
skirmishers. The latter formation has been practiced at the 
Imperial Maneuvers, bat it has retained its experimental char- 
acter; it was, perhaps, even an act of courtesy for the invited 
Englishmen. 

Listen again to the opinion of the author cited above: 

"The support has not onl}'^ for its object, the supplying of 
material losses experienced by the skirmish line, but also of 

strengthening the weakened morale of the men If 

it be supposed that isolated men reinforce the firing line 
throughout its extent, will it not be the men already engaged 
who will influence the morale of the new arrivals?" 

They believed in the Transvaal, that they had discovered this 
truth, and saw in it a proof of the uselessness of supports. 

In fact, to once more demonstrate that there is nothing new 

17432—05 2 
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under the sun, let us quote the following lines written twenty 
years ago by Prince Hohenlohe: 

"After the experiences of the campaigns of 1870 and 1871 
it was permissible to produce for a certain time on the field 
of maneuvers and to practically demonstrate new evolutions. 
Their authors were especially busy in solving the following 
problem: How is it possible to advance to the attack over a 
plain swept by the fire of the enemy ? 

"We saw the strangest formations reappear. The entire 
field of maneuvers, with a length and breadth of three hundred 
paces, was covered with files of two men, and consequently it 
was impossible not to see that they were elevating to the 
dignity of a system the general sauve-rjui-peut policy." 

Would this not apply to the formations tried a year ago at 
Templehof, at Doberitz, in the Imperial Maneuvers? 

In spite of the theorists who try to demonstrate that one can 
conquer without great sacrifices, the mass of the army share 
the opinion of Hohenlohe on these formations en poussiere. 

A German journalist, writing recently, says: "If there is 
really a Boer tactics it will not suit an army which attacks. 
Down with Boer tactics." 

This journalist might well have spoken the truth. 

If we waive the question of opportunity for a normal forma- 
tion, the extreme opinions are not so far apart, and entire 
agreement would undoubtedly be secured as to the method of 
advance of skirmishers and supports, as well as on other 
points, if the opposing sides were not kept busy in the domain 
of infantry technique. 

But it is with diflSculty that some have dared recall that 
artillery must open the way for the infantry. On the other 
hand, we have seen Lindenau calculate minutely the time neces- 
sary for an ambushed line of infantry to open an effective fire, 
for a company deployed to rise, run 30 meters, and lie down. 

No writer shows the defender obliged, from what appears, 
to intrench to escape artillery fire, and for quite a time after 
each salvo to be in no condition to open an effective fire. 

At the moment that the assailant shall see the projectiles of 
his artillery cover with iron and fire the enemy's line, will not 
the skirmish line be able as formerly — even better than for- 
merly — to advance* 
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It is to be hoped that the rush will be as long as possible, 
for the start, as has been proved, will be very difficult. 

Can its limits be set? 

Does not its fixing correspond only to the conditions of 
peace when the combatant retains his morale intact, is always 
ready to instantly open a fire, which theory declares imme- 
diately ''destructive? " 

Will the movement of supports be then more difficult than 
formerly, when protected by the fire of skirmishers and the 
artillery? Is their formation very important on the point of 
vulnerability, and should not one above all things think of 
keeping them in hand and of their mobility? 

Observations made during thi^ unhappy Transvaal cam- 
paign are always opposed. But has anybody ever seen there 
any accord between the action of artillery and of infantry, 
the two arms of the attacker opposing their efforts to the 
single arm of the defender? 

It is said to be only a moment when the infantry advance 
forces artillery to increase its range. This moment will be 
later in arriving than formerly, thanks to the greater pre- 
cision of material. The distance of 500 meters fixed by 
artillery regulations, considered as excessive, can be easily 
reduced one-half. 

Will the defender, less inured to war than formerly, more 
shaken by the terrible power of present weapons, be able to 
prevent the attacker from crossing this last zone, the so-called 
zone of death, but the zone of death also for the past 30 3^ears 
and nevertheless crossed? 

It is not ingenious formations, clockwork mechanisms, like 
those which have been tried, that are necessary, but a more 
complete union of arms and, as always, the desire to win. 

In Germany these points of view have assuredly not escaped 
the higher authorities, who do not cease to encourage and 
facilitate by all means possible the working hand in hand of 
the different arms. 

Official opinion, it seems, can be summed up as f ollows~ as 
to the employment of infantry in combat: 

The march forward is in file as long as possible; it is recon- 
noitered by officer's patrols who, furnished with good field- 
glasses, slip to points favorable for observation. 
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When the patrols are stopped by something which they can 
not make out, some units are deployed '^carefuU}'^ and spar- 
ingly," over a wide front. 

As soon as serious resistance is found, a powerful line of 
fire is established. Mixture of units is delayed as long as 
possible, by assigning to each one a small front — 150 meters 
for the company, 400 meters for the battalion as a maximum. 

This firing line is established first at the edge of the last 
cover, up to which they may have come by defiladed roads. 
Behind the firing line troops will be formed to serve as 
reserves, sufficiently numerous to give the greatest power to 
the forward movement. 

In the more open zones, firing lines should be thinner, with 
supports in smaller bodies. On exposed ground the decisive 
struggle will commence at 1,000 or 800 meters. At this dis- 
tance, with troops which are well trained in shooting, the 
attacker should begin to secure superiority of fire. 

If the attack is pushed with sufficient force and the desire 
of winning, success is only a question of time. 

Superiority of fire and the forward movement are only 
realized by a constant combination of infantry and artillery 
fire. 

This can not be done unless masses follow the firing line to 
fill the gaps caused by the losses. 

There can be no victoiy unless one is resigned beforehand 
to great losses. 

In a word, the "new tactics" is simply regarded in Germany 
as a new step forward in a path already old. 
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We seek, then, to draw from the South African war auch 
teachings as it can give on the evolution of tactics consequent 
upon the improvement in firearms. 

These teachings affect especially the infantry, in view of the 
leading role played by the infantry rifle in this war But if 
the rather secondary r6le pla3'ed by the artillery prevents us 
from drawing precise conclusions concerning that arm, the 
examination of certain facts concerning it, and some opinions 
which these facts have suggested, do not fail to claim a certain 
interest. 

This examination is the object of the following pages. It 
does not, however, claim to be complete, for though the pub- 
lications on the war are already numerous, the principal docu- 
ments, such as the work prepared for the English general staff 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, and the Boer documents, 
whose publication General Botha proposes, have not yet 
appeared. 

One must not, however, forget the very .sensible difference 
existing between the rapid-fire artillery everywhere under test 
to-day, and the material employed in this war — a ditference 
which will prevent us from making absolute forecasts con- 
cerning the future of artillery. 

We will iirst take a rapid glance at the equipments of the 
two belligerents, and at their effective strength. 

Then we will note the respective forces of artillery present/ 
in the principal battles. After having described the method 
of lighting generally employed by the two adversaries, we 
will permit two actual witnesses to give their special observa- 
tions on the artillery: First, Captain Holmes Wilson, of the 
Koyal Field Artillery, who took part in the tights on the 
Tugela; then, a German officer who fought on the side of the 
Boers in the Orange Free State. These two witnesses, while 
telling only of things seen, will not repeat one another too 
often. They did not belong to the same side, and they have 
tigured on two portions of the theater of war whose terrains 
were not identical. 

Finally, we will quote from Captain Gilbert, who, in his 
thumous work. La Guerre Sud-Afrlcaine^ seeks to draw 
lessons of the campaign. This work deserves to be read 
meditated upon, and the extracts or resumes which we 
11 give are intended merely to invite our comrades to study 
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it. They will find there, among other things, a very inter- 
esting chapter of conclusions. 

The author, enlarging upon his subject, branches out into a 
discussion of the r61e in war of the new artillery, and takes 
for that purpose the method adopted by General Langlois, 
commandant of the Twentieth French Corps, in his book of 
1892: Field Artillery in Cooperation with the Other Anns, 
The principle, indeed, indicated by this title will be the one 
which he will strive to emphasize by the lessons of the 
campaign. 

This article will not extend, then, into a discussion of the 
points of view expressed. It will limit itself to being objec- 
tive, and to putting before its readers some facts and opinions 
furnishing matter for reflection. 

I. MATERIEL. 

Let us take a glance at the material employed on the two 
sides. We find on the part of the English: 

The field piece of 76.?^ mm. (3 in.) of 1884, improved in 
1895 at the time of the introduction of smokeless powder. 
From the point of view of ballistics, we may consider it as 
closely analogous to the German piece of 88 mm., or the 
French piece of 80 mm., or even to our present Swiss piece. 
Only shrapnel were provided for use with it. These shrap- 
nel contained 200 balls, and had combination fuses adjustable 
up to 3,650 meters. The piece fired from 1 to 2 shots per 
minute, with an initial velocity of 471 meters. 

A recent arrangement of Colonel Clark has permitted the 
partial suppression of the recoil, and the transformation of 
the piece into one *with accelerated fire capable of 5 shots per 
minute. 

The piece of the horse batteries of the same caliber, very 
light; furnished with shrapnel, also very light, interchange- 
able with those of the field piece; this interchangeability did 
did not exist for the charges. 

The mountain gut},, which fired a seven-pound shell, of little 
effectiveness. 

The^<^Z<^ howitzer of 12.7 cm. (5 in.), heavy for a field piece, 
provided with shrapnel and lyddite shell, with a maximum 
range of 4,900 j^ards. 
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The siegepieces^ principally of 15.2 cm. , but some of 12.5 cm. 
and of 10 cm. 

The navy pieces^ some fired from platforms, others from 
carriages improvised at the last moment for their transport. 
They were of calibers 15.2 cm., 12 cm., and 7.6 cm. 

Finally, some Maxim machine guns, distributed by sections 
of two pieces each to brigades of infantry and cavalry, and to 
battalions of mounted infantrv. At first these were machine 
guns using small-arm ammunition. 

Later, when the English had seen the moral effect produced 
by the Boer pompoms of 37 mm. , the}'^ too procured some of 
these machine guns of large caliber. They reached the army 
just before the surrender of Paardeburg. 

The lyddite shell of the howitzer weighs 25 kg. (50 lbs.) 
and its explosive charge 4.5 kg. The cone of dispersion is 
180°, which, with accurate fire, permits reaching behind cover; 
but the effect is inconsidemble against shields, due to the 
smallness of the fragments. 

As for the number of guns in use by the English, this has 
varied with the different epochs, alwaj s increasing with the 
successive mobilizations caused by the first checks in Natal 
and on the Modder. 

Here are the totals at different dates: 

For the regular arm}^: 

October 7, 1899. Total on the line covering the mobiliza- 
tion, 66 guns. 

December 10, 1899. Reenforcements of three divisions and 
one mountain battery have arrived — 186 guns, of which 18 
are howitzers and 20 machine guns. 

January 1, 1900. A fifth division has arrived and a group 
of horse artillery — 222 guns, of which 18 are howitzers and 
29 machine guns. 

March 1, 1900. Reenforcements: Sixth and seventh divi- 
sions, and four groups of horse artillery, of which one is of 
howitzers — 338 guns, of which 36 are howitzers and 65 ma- 
chine guns. 

April 8, 1900. Reenforcements: Eighth division, 356 guns, 
of which 36 are howitzers and 81 machine guns. 

In taking account of volunteers and colonials, the totals be- 
come 407 guns, of which 36 are howitzers and 144 machine 
guns. 
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It is proper to add the siege train, debarked between the 
15th and 25th of December, and composed of 30 howitzers; 
then the detachments from the navy, whose total in guns is 
not given — the first three, at Ladysmit)i, on the Modder and 
the Tugela, comprised about 30 pieces. 

Let us recall that the total effective strength dispatched to 
Africa amounted, on the 10th of April, 1900, to 200,000 sol- 
diers and 4,000 sailors, and at the end of the campaign to 
448,000 men. 

On the side of the Boers artillery troops formed the only 
permanent nucleus, both in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. The effective strength was about 800 men, with some 
reserves. Data concerning the materiel at their disposal has 
greatly varied. According to a report of the War OflSce of 
February 11 it was estimated at 220 or 230 guns, but there 
have been included in this estimate orders given and not filled, 
and, according to the Revue Militaire des Arinees Etrangeres 
(April, 1901), the materiel comprised only the following 
pieces: 

Transvaal : 

4 siege guns, 155 mm., Creuzot. 

6 field guns, 75 mm., Creuzot, 1895. 

8 field guns, 75 mm., Knipp, 1896. 

4 howitzers, 12 cm., Krupp. 

3 field guns, 75 mm., Maxim-Nordenfelt. 

1 field gun, 75 mm., Skoda. 

8 machine guns, 37 mm., Maxim-Nordenfelt. 

13 machine guns using infantry ammunition. 
Orange Free State: 

14 field guns, 75 mm., Krupp, 1892. 

6 field guns, Armstrong, muzzle-loading. 

3 mountain guns, Armstrong. 

1 machine gun, 37 mm., Krupp. 

3 machine guns using infantry ammunition. 

If these figures are correct, we have, then, 8 pieces of large 
caliber, 38 field pieces, 3 mountain, 9 pompoms, and 16 ma- 
chine guns using infantry ammunition. 

The Krupp piece was analogous to the present German 
material, with accelerated fire. That of Creuzot approached 
the French rapid-fire gun without having its accuracy and 
not possessing its shields. Both, without being entirely up 
to date, were superior to the English pieces in range arid 
mpidity of fire. The Krupp material, while inferior to that 
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of Creuzot from the point of view of ballistics, seems to have 
been preferred by the Boers on account of the superior 
quality of its ammunition. The field pieces had both shell 
and shrapnel. The Maxim-Nordenfelt could -throw 50 to 60 
shell, of from 1 to 2 pounds each, per minute, and carried 
shields. A part of the ammunition had fixed metallic cases. 
The Boers, like the English, used smokeless powder. 

The effective strength of the army at the beginning of the 
campaign has been estimated at 50,000 men; but in taking 
account of all the men who left the commandos to return home 
the present effective never passed 36,000 to 38,000 men. 
This would be, then, the strength of an army corps, with a 
proportion of artillery half that of an army corps of the 
great countries of Europe, and spread, moreover, over this 
vast theater of war. 

II. STRENGTH OF ARTILLERY IN THE VARIOUS BATTLES. 

In referring to the historical works on the war for the com- 
plete description of the role played by the artillery in the 
principal fights, it is worth the trouble to go over the lists of 
each and note the number of guns which are found available 
on either side. If this is easy with respect to the English, 
the same information concerning their adversaries is not at 
all precise or reliable, nor do the reports always agree. 

The army of Joubert on entering Natal comprised 16 field 
pieces, besides some pieces of varied type, among which the 
celebrated Long Tom figured. Sir G. White opposed him 
with 6 field batteries, 1 mountain battery, and 1 colonial bat- 
tery from Natal, in all 48 pieces. Note the following details: 
At the first encounter of Glencoe, October 20, the Boers, after 
having surprised the English camp by a fire of artillery, 
abandoned Talana Hill before the English attack. They had 
only 4 guns and 2 Maxims against 18 English pieces. The 
next day, October 21, at Elandslaagte, we find 2 pieces pitted 
against the Natal battery at first, and then against 12 addi- 
tional field pieces. At the affair of Rietfontein, October 24, 
the only Boer piece which opened fire against the English col- 
umn in march withdrew afterward before 12 pieces. Impressed 
from the first encounter with the fact that the range of the 
Boer artillery surpassed that of the English artillery. Gen- 
eral White telegraphed at once for navy guns. 
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The first detachment of these arrived at Ladysmith October 
30, just in time to take part in the battle which preceded the 
investment of the place. On this day Joubert probably put 
in action all the artillery he possessed against the 7 English 
batteries. The latter energetically defended the retreat, sup- 
ported by the 3 navy guns, which debarked from the train to 
open fire. One of these was overturned by a projectile from 
-LiOng Tom; but the others, thanks to the efl'ect of their lyddite 
shells, a novelty for their adversaries, did not fail to gain the 
advantage. On the same day the mountain battery, as well 
as the detachment of Nicholson's Nek, fell into the hands of 
commandos unprovided with artillery. 

The army of Cronje, on the Modder, had 10 guns. Lord 
Methuen while attacking him had his army successively rein- 
forced. 

In the fight of the advanced line at Belmont, November 23, 
the 2 Krupp pieces and the pompoms of Major Albrecht which, 
the evening before, had retired behind kopjes before an Eng- 
lish reconnoissance, did not take part in the struggle. On 
the part of the attack there were 2 batteries and 4 nav}^ 
12-pounders. On the 25th, at Graspan, 6 Krupp pieces, 1 
Nordenfelt, and 1 Maxim supported the contest for 3 hours 
against the same 16 English pieces. 

On the 28th, at Modder River, Major Albrecht had disposed 
5 pieces in the center, 2 on the right wing, 2 on the left, with 
a Maxim, and had them all sheltered behind strong epaule- 
ments. He had, besides, a Hotchkiss, intended to be posted 
according to the course of the fight. Lord Methuen, rein- 
forced by a battery, had 22 pieces. 

When a little later he sought, on the 11th of December, to 
force the last point of support of Cronje at Magersfontein, 
he had 3 field batteries, 1 horse battery, 1 battery of howitzers, 
and 5 navy guns, of which one was of 15-cm. caliber. In this 
battle, commenced at night by the attack of the Scotch brigade 
under General Wauchope, the Boer artillery, apart from the 
pompoms, did not make itself heard until 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. At this moment the sudden opening of its fire 
determined the retreat of the Scotch, who had remained in 
place after their check of the morning. 

The Boer artillery seems to have played an even slighter 
role in Orange than in Natal. We have proof that General 
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Cronje had very little artillery; for after having left 1 piece 
at Magersfontein, at the time of his retreat on Paardeberg, he 
gave up, on his surrender, only 4 Krupp field pieces and 2 
pompoms. He had, then, no heavy calibers and scarcely' 
could he use his 4 guns when he found himself exposed in his 
camp at Paardeberg to the fire of more than 50 pieces, among* 
which were field howitzers and navy guns. 

Of their 4 heavy 15-cm. pieces, the Boers had 1 before 
Mafeking, 1 before Kimberly, and 2 before Ladysmith. If 
we add a few pieces before these two places, and a few others 
with the troops in the south of Orange, we arrive at about 
the total effective strength indicated above. 

In the second phase of the campaign in Natal, General 
Joubert distributed his artillery between the defense of the 
Tugela and the siege of Ladysmith. A map of the siege, in 
Naval Brigades in tite South African 1T7//', indicates before 
this place 10 emplacements for siege pieces, besides 5 for 
field pieces. This figure must be a maximum which has 
scarcely been reached at any one time. 

General White had received, as we have seen, some navy 
guns to reinforce his seven batteries. There were two 15-cm. 
pieces mounted on wooden platforms; four 12-pounders, of 
which three were mounted on Scott improvised carriages, the 
other being a landing gun; finally, 4 Maxims, of which three 
were on carriages and one on a tripod. 1 1 must be remarked, 
however, that this superiority was only relative, in view of 
the limited ammunition supply which forced the besieged to 
a great economy, especially toward the end of the investment. 
The two 15-cm., for example, had only 300 rounds each. 

In the combats on the Tugela we find at the beginning, at 
Colenso, December 15, 5 field batteries and 12 pieces of heavy 
caliber (2 of 15 cm. and the others 12-pounders) against 9 
Boer pieces (5 only, according to Gilbert) and some pom-poms. 
Afterwards, at Venters Spruit and Spionkop at the end of 
January, at Vaal Krantz and Pieter's Hill in February, the 
English artillery was further increased. The Boers, to coun- 
terbalance their inferiority, detached, on occasion, pieces 
from the siege of Ladysmith. Thus at Vaal Krantz we see a 
Long Tom playing an important part. They also called 
Major Albrecht from the Modder to Natal with half of his 
artillery. This remarkable utilization of interior lines is 
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established by a letter of Major Albrecht's.^ This assistance 
was only temporary. Thus the disproportion of forces went 
on increasing, and when the English forced the Tugela at the 
moment when the Boers commenced the retreat and the rais- 
ing of the siege of Lady smith — both occasioned by the sur- 
render of Cronje at Paardeberg — we see the attack on Hilong- 
wane Hill prepared by the fire of 64 pieces against only 3. 

III. METHODS OF COMBAT OF THE BELLIGERENTS. 

In order the better to understand the manner in which the 
material was utilized, it is useful to bear in mind the nature 
of the organization to which it pertained. Here is the 
description of the method of action of the Boers, given by 
Captain Gilbert and condensed in a few words: 

''After having taken the initiative and the strategic offen- 
sive in their invasion of Natal, they limited themselves to a 
purely passive tactical defensive. 

"Their disposition for battle was alwa3^8 linear, without 
organization in depth — save sometimes an advance line — and 
without reserves. So, to reenf orce a point or extend the line, 
they had no other resource than to withdraw men from the 
part of the line least menaced — a proceeding rendered pos- 
sible by the mobility of the troops, which were always 
mounted. Their victories were always sterile, because they 
contented themselves with parrying without thrusting, be- 
cause they did not know how to pursue a beaten enemy. 
These tactics, which check the enemy but do not crush him, 
were almost imposed upon them by the lack of organization 
(they know only the commando), by the lack of discipline, by 
the very slender effective strength, finally, with which they 
opposed the English." 

A letter from a companion of Villebois-Mareuil in the Jour- 
iml des Debats attributes a great part of the offensive weak- 
ness of the Boers to the election of oflScers by their men, a 
principle which must have often paralyzed the initiative of 
the chiefs: ''It is well enough as long as the electors and the 
elected are in a communion of ideas, but when the elected 
thinks to execute a plan which is not agreeable to those under 
its jurisdiction, it approaches the precipice of being cast aside 
and replaced by a member of the majority." 

«See Journal de Geneve^ February 11, 1900. 
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The Boers, convinced b}^ experience, renounced later this 
S3"steni, and decreed, September 14, 1900, a true military 
organization, in which the generals and commandants were 
named by the commander in chief, the field cornets b}" the 
commandants, the corpomls b}" the field cornets. But thi.s 
organization was only able to figure in the guerrilla warfare^ 
with which we shall not occupy ourHelve:^ here. 

The German officer, to whose testimony we shall recur latei\ 
characterizes thus the Boer method of fighting: "They had 
in general for a principle to seek to envelop the adversar}^ or 
at least to avoid being themselves enveloped; that led them to 
a considerable extension, and consequently to a very weak 
occupation of their own lines. The envelopment of the adver- 
sary is advantageous, for this mode of fighting favors better 
than an}'^ other the efi'ect of one's own tire by concentrating 
it, and nuetralizes at the same time the enemy's fire by forcing- 
it to be scattered. Often they have committed the fault of not 
utilizing the results obtained and pushing forward while con- 
tinuing the fire; but it would be an error to impute their 
passivity to extended formations alone. Good commandos, 
led by energetic chiefs, have often proved the contrary." 

We will understand, then, without difficulty that with their 
small number of pieces, their lack of organization, and their 
very extended fronts, the Boers have employed their artillery 
only by isolated pieces. These general conditions have pre- 
vented them from realizing the unity of action desirable 
between artillery and infantry. 

On the part of the English, without being a party to the 
same parceling of forces, we find that the superior unit of 
artillery does not exceed the group of three batteries attached 
to each division of eight battalions. There is lacking, then, 
a fixed organization of command for the direction of the fire 
of great masses. Captain Gilbert thus describes the English 
method: '^To start with, their plan of engagement is purely 
linear like that of the defense. No reconnoissances, no advance 
guard action; and in place of utilizing the passivity of the 
enemy for a turning attack or distributing their troops with 
a view to carrying some decisive point, they deploy prema- 
turely their forces before the whole front. It is scarcely in 
such a method of conducting battle that one will find teachings 
for artillery." 
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IV. OBSERVATIONS OF CAPT. HOLMES WILSON. 

One of the first facts which struck Captain Holmes Wilson, 
as well as the whole English army, from the time of the first 
encounters in Natal, was the superiority of the Boer artillery 
material over the English material. If this superiority has 
not played a more important role it may be attributed to the 
small number of cases in which the Boers could act by con- 
centration of fire upon a single point for a definite time, to 
the defective quality of their ammunition, and finally to the 
too restricted number of their pieces. 

This superiority has first of all affirmed itself by a greater 
range. The English field artillery found itself exposed more 
than once without being able to reply, not only to the fire of 
pieces of heavy caliber, but even to that of simple fieldpieces. 
Examples do not lack. At Spionkop the deficiency of range 
prevented 40 English pieces from supporting by their fire a 
decimated infantry. Likewise at the demonstration of the 
24th of January before Breakfontein, immediately before the 
attack on Vaal Krantz, 6 field batteries suffered in the open 
the fire of an enemy out of reach. Two daj^s later, when the 
Long Tom appeared at Dornkloof, the inconvenience of the 
deficiency of range becomes still more sensible; here it is the 
field howitzers of 12.7 cm. which are not able to reply. The 
Long Tom was posted on a high hill and completely under 
cover; it was especially necessary to resort to the curved tra- 
jectories of these pieces to have a chance of hitting him. 
Mounted on a disappearing carriage the duration of his ap- 
pearance when he fired was very short; the projectiles of the 
heavy navy pieces whose range was alone sufficient, owing to 
the great time of flight for the distance, always arrived after 
his disappearance, and, with their angle of fall, struck the 
parapet or passed over without ever being able to reach behind 
the shelter. 

The case of the battle of Mooi River is still more character- 
istic on account of the moral effect produced. There, the 
Boers utilized the great range of their artillery to surprise 
their adversary, as they had already done at Glencoe. After 
the investment of Ladysmith they had pushed a strong recon- 
noissance to the south of the Tugela; one of their detach- 
ments, with one or two pieces, surprised at Mooi River the 
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camp of all arms of General Barton, and at 4,500 yards threw 
nhells into his tents, yomewhat as the Prussians did at Beau- 
mont in 1870. An Ekiglish officer present at this affair, after 
having described the very uncomfortable effect which this 
surprise had upon those who suffered it, adds: "Then our 
battery dashed at a gallop out of camp, and we said to our- 
selves: 'Now the Boers are going to see that they have gotten 
themselves into a wasp nest,' and we waited impatiently for 
what was going to happen. The battery opened its fire; that 
of the enemy was turned against it. No great harm was done 
the battery; but what was our surprise to see our 6 pieces 
obliged to stop firing because they were outclassed in rang-e. 
As the ground, all cut up in ravines, rose rapidly beyond, 
they could not advance. Can one be astonished that our 
beautiful confidence was somewhat shattered after having seen 
500 of the enemy bombard with impunity a camp of 3,000 
men at midday ? " 

Two objections may be made against the fire at long dis- 
tances. The first is this: The entirely exceptional transpar- 
ency of the air in South Africa which favored long-distance 
firing will not be found elsewhere. This is evident for 
England. However, there are other countries where the con- 
ditions of visibility will also be very favorable: Egypt, the 
East, Greece, where in the last campaign fire was delivered 
at 7,000 meters, while observing perfectly the shots. The 
second is more serious: The remaining velocity of the shrap- 
nel balls at great distances is insufficient to produce the 
necessary effect. This objection is supported by facts observed 
in the war. Thus apropos of the 6 batteries which we 
have just seen exposed to the enemy's fire before Breakfon- 
tein, Capt. Holmes Wilson relates how, after having fired 2 
hours without reply, they were suddenl}^ subjected to a fire 
of artillery. 

''When they saw projectiles bursting over them without 
being able to reply, the troops were seized with dismay, ask- 
ing themselves if they were going to take part in a repetition 
of the Colenso disaster; but when the smoke had blown awa}', 
it was found that there were no casualties. Long range 
shrapnel fire of fieldpieces had just shown itself entirely 
inefficacious." 

The superiority of the Boer material has further shown 
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itself by its greater rapidity of fire. Our witness has seen 
at Breakfontein 3 Boer pieces hurl at 6 English batteries 
more projectiles than 6 English pieces could have thrown 
with their most rapid fire. He adds, that the same day the 
slowness of the English fire permitted a Boer piece to be 
withdrawn and a pom pom to be advanced without being dis- 
turbed. These are brief opportunities; they often present 
themselves, and it is necessary to be able to take advantage 
of them. The author believes, then, for such cases, in the 
great superiorit}^ of a battery of 4 rapid-fire pieces over the 
English battery of 6 pieces. 

Ltet us pass now to the utilization of shelters and of natural 
cover. The Boers made such a skillful and constant use of 
this factor that we may attribute to it a r61e of the first order 
in the campaign. The long halt of the army of Sir R. BuUer 
on the Tugela, is it not principally due to the art displayed 
by the adversary in remaining completely invisible? 

The check to the attack of Lord Methuen at Magersfontein, 
is it not due to the same cause ? On the other hand, is it not 
because they did not know how to employ this factor that the 
English were driven from Spionkop, and that they saw the 
war prolonged for so long a time? The author does not hesi- 
tate to find in this the secret which permitted an adversary, 
incapable of resisting a month in the open, to keep the field 
for years; and, especially, which permitted his artillery, so 
inferior in numbers, to keep from being annihilated. The 
disposition of his artillery by isolated pieces, so open to criti- 
cism from many points of view, has had this advantage, to 
permit of their being concealed very much better. 

So one of the principal tasks of the English artillery has 
been to discover the emplacements of the enemy's guns. It 
was not rare to see the other arms come to its assistance for 
this purpose. If one wishes to determine the different places 
from which at variable intervals bluish flashes are going to 
appear — which one can not foretell in advance — it is necessary 
that a large portion of the terrain be constantly watched, and 
for that one pair of e^^es is not suflicient; a very great num- 
ber are needed. 

Seeking cover, everj^where and always, has been the first 
principle of tactics of the Boers. Two circumstances have 

17432—05 3 
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permitted its excellent application — long-i*ange guns and^ 
especially, absence of smoke. What are we to think of the 
value of this principle i If it is dangerous to be always hav^- 
ing recourse to, it, it is evident that wherever it can be applied 
it will prolong the duration of the struggle. Up to that time 
the English artillery, exercising and maneuvering always in 
the open, had neglected it, but it was not forgotten else- 
where. Thus the German Regulations sa}^: ''It is always de- 
sirable to protect oneself against the enem^^'s fire by throw- 
ing up works as soon as there is time, even in an offensive 
action."' And again: "Any kind of work is good if it serves 
to render more difficult the enemv's observation.'" 

So the author asks what would happen to the English artil- 
lery if it found itself opposed to a Prussian artillery having- 
recourse to cover, unless it intends to do likewise. 

At Colenso all the Boer guns were sheltered and most of 
them invisible. At Spionkop not a single one could be 
distinguished. At Vaal Krantz, as we have seen, the only 
one which was perceived, the Long Tom, was so well protected 
that nothing could be done against it. At Pieter's Hill, all 
were under cover and invisil)lo. Formerly it was thought 
that the first gage of success was to accomplish the regulation 
of fire first. This first gage to-da}^ might well be the taking 
shelter. If artillery, in taking a position to the front, falls 
under the fire of invisible batteries, which of the two sides 
will have the upper hand? The answer does not appear to be 
in doubt. So the author concludes from this that a delay in 
opening fire, in order to gain the necessary time to prepare 
shelter, will be almost always advantageous. 

Another question: What is the effect of artillery on shelters 
and on the troops behind shelters? On the Tugela, where 
the Boers constructed manv works, the effect of fire of field 
pieces, like that of the heavy calibers, field howitzers, or 15 
cm. navy guns, was nil. One might readily foresee very 
slender results after experience on the practice ground; but 
this appears to have been a revelation for the English artillerj^ 
who, according to the author, had never previously practiced 
firing at targets under cover. 

How is it that this effect has been nearly nil in reality ? 
For the works, the damages were rapidly repaired at night; 
as for the men, under the fire of artillery, the}^ remained 
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hidden. As soon as the infantry of the attack approached 
and the bombardment slackened, they lined the trenches and 
decimated their adversary. To the question, ^'What will 
artillery do if its lire is so ineffective against shelters?" the 
author answers, "The occasions for using shrapnel will be 
much more rare: we must turn to the study of another pro- 
jectile and have recourse to heav\y calibers." 

We will see Captain Gilbert treating this question in a more 
general manner and giving to it another answer, which he 
considers one of the principal lessons of the war. So we shall 
take up this point at greater length at the end of this article. 

With regard to mobilit}^, Capt. Holmes Wilson states that 
the navy guns and the field howitzers have shown themselves 
sufficiently endowed with this quality, ev^en in a country 
devoid of roads. He sets forth the importance of this factor 
for heavy artillery which must follow the army. And is it 
not heavy artillery which, in a terrain like that of the Tugela, 
has been obliged to open the combat? However paradoxical 
it may appear, heavy artillery then must be able to open fire 
first and cover the advance of the other arms. With a field 
artillery provided only with shrapnel and not able to fire at 
great distances, the commander of an arni}^ will not be able 
to attempt the least attack before the arrival of his heavy 
artillery. In this regard he remarks that we will return to 
the idea, abandoned in 1870, of keeping some artillery in 
reserve. For what good will it do to push guns to the front 
at the beginning of an action, only to expose them to a fire to 
which they can not reply, as happened on the Tugela? If 
heavy pieces are mobile enough to open the fight, must not 
field artillery be reserved until its fire can be utilized in con- 
centrating it on the decisive point of attack. We will find 
again this return to the idea of reserve artillery in the con- 
clusions of Captain Gilbert, but in a much larger sense indeed. 
In any case the frequent employment of heav}'^ pieces in 
Africa opens new horizons. 

Our observer takes up also the much discussed question of the 
artillery duel. The theorists, he sa3's, have attributed to it a 
predominant and decisive role in the fight. It is on the favor- 
able issue of this duel that they make depend the possibility 
of passing to the attack or the counter attack of infantry. 
From it they expect the success of the day. They have for- 
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gotten one very simple fact, however: Even if one of the 
parties desires to engage in this duel, the adversaiy, if he 
does not wish to, will be able often, thanks to smokeless pow- 
der and long ranges, to refuse it. The artillery duel has 
never had decisive results in the South African war because 
it has never really taken place. "The Boer artillery was too 
, much outnumbered to accept it, and, thanks to its skill in 
finding cover, favored by smokeless |X)wder, it often suc- 
ceeded in maintaining itself. Its pieces were I'arely silenced. 
When any of them were discovered and came under fire, the>' 
were moved and reentered the fight behind some other emplace- 
ment prepared in advance. This was the game pla^^ed at 
Colenso, Spionkop, Breakfontein, and Vaal Krantz."^ 

In the battles of the future, if the artillery knows how to 
mask itself, it will not be seen. Upon what will that of the 
attack fire? It might, utilizing cover like the defense, seek 
to destroy the guns of the defense one by one as it perceived 
them. To avoid this successive destruction, the defense 
might find itself obliged to open fire all along the line and 
reveal its position. However, on the Tugela the bombard- 
ments of the rcioonnoitering force never provoked a reply; 
they fired at hazard because they saw nothing. It would be 
premature to sa}^ that the artillery duel is dead, but it will 
not survive in the form in which, until now, we have gen- 
erally pictured it. 

If in this particular case we are able to declare a change in 
the tactics of artillery, on the other hand we may affirm that 
nothing has transpired to invalidate the principle of concen- 
tration of fire. This principle, from which Napoleon drew 
remarkable results at Friedland by the aid of his massed bat- 
teries, has remained always fruitful since then. .The Germans 
made constant use of it in 1870. If the experience in Africa 
has proved the justness of the principle, it has shown the 
impossibility which one may often have of applying it. It is 
advantageous whenever one has a target visible and of some 
importance. Targets of this character the English expected 
on arrival in Africa. But how concentrate one's fire when 
one sees nothing? It had not been foreseen that the invisi- 

«The difference of opinion on this point which we will see later on 
expressed by the German observer, seems assignable to the feeble resist- 
ance of the Boer artillery in the more open terrain of Orange. 
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bility of the enemy would often render the application of this 
principle impossible for the artillery. This was the case at 
Colenso, at Spion Kop, and Vaal Krantz. However, if at 
Spion Kop the massed English artillery could not act, the 
Boer pieces, although scattered, knew enough to concentrate 
their fire upon the plateau so dearly disputed, and realized 
all that one could expect from this fruitful principle. 

V. OBSERVATIONS OF A GERMAN OFFICER IN THE SERV- 
ICE OF THE BOERS. 

The service of the piece by the Boers was skillful and rapid, 
the reconnoissance of the target easy, estimation of distance, 
as well as observation of fire, correct, but the courage to 
resist to the last man was lacking. In spite of discipline 
superior to that of the commandos, fire was stopped and they 
put themselves under cover when losses commenced. The 
actions began generally with an artillery duel. Due to the 
great numerical superiority of the English, it was terminated 
most often by the silence of the Boer artillery. The latter 
would not appear again, although that would often have been 
easy. The English artillery fire was then turned on the Boer 
riflemen in order to sustain the infantry attack. Cases 
occurred, however, of a small number of Boer pieces being 
able to maintain their position, which shows the difficulty of 
extinguishing the fire of a hostile artillery even very inferior 
in numbers when it is well placed. The battle of Dewettsdorf 
gives us an example of this kind. Three Krupp pieces of 7.5 
cm. and a Maxim-Nordenfelt, placed at intervals of 50 to 
200 paces, protected behind rocks, sustained the struggle for 
half a day against 18 English guns at 2,600 to 3,000 meters, 
the latter in the open and plainly visible. Many of these 
were momentarily put out of action. The arrival of 12 
additional guns then quickly terminated the struggle. The 
Maxim-Nordenfelt alone remained still .for a time under a 
formidable fire, thanks to its shield; but as it happened, on 
changing position to place itself more in the open, it was also 
obliged to abandon the game. A half only of those who had 
been at this piece were hit. The shield was covered with the 
marks of shrapnel balls. This resistance of a small number 
of pieces was facilitated bj'^ the defects of the English fire. 
The latter opened fire without knowing thoroughh^ where the 
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target was and distributed it over a great surface. To a few 
shots well regulated succeeded a great number too short or 
much too long, and that even in cases when the Boer artillery 
was not well masked. This poor tire action must arise from 
one of the following causes: Absence of exact determination 
of the emplacement of the target, poor observation, poor 
action of the fuses, or defective service. Perhaps field glasses 
of insufficient power may have counted for something. The 
importance of the quality of the latter has been especially 
emphasized. 

How did the English shrapnel behave? A part of its balls 
remained in the envelope after the burst. The angle of dis- 
persion of the sheaf was so small that the width of the dan- 
gerous space did not exceed 4 to 5 meters. Under these con- 
ditions the number of hits on lines of skirmishers, not very 
dense, could not be very great. The dangerous space scarcely 
extended much more in depth; at 80 meters from the point of 
burst, wounds were rarely serious. 

''The Maxim-Nordenfelts made a remarkable showing; even 
be^^ond 3,000 meters some of them sustained the struggle 
against 3, 4, and even 6 field pieces. At the battle of Bosh- 
rand I myself fought with one of these pieces — well covered, 
it is true — during a whole day against 4 English pieces. Some 
of the latter were indeed reduced temporarily to silence, with- 
out our having suflfered the least damage. Against cavalry 
they showed themselves superior to ever}^ other piece. At 
Thabaucheu two regimen ts of lancers were thrown in confusion 
in a veiy short time by 2 Maxim-Nordenfelts. The uninter- 
rupted series of points of burst on the ground permits readilv 
following up a rapidly moving target; which can not be done 
by a field piece using shrapnel and a much less rapid fire. I 
have gained the impression that the Maxim -Nordenf el t is a 
formidable weapon." 

This opinion is, however, strongly controverted. I refer 
readers who may be interested to an article in the MlUtdrische 
Blatter, It recites some opinions favorable to this arm, and 
others, more numerous, of an unfavorable nature. 

Whatever may be the value of this arm, it has interested 
our observer from another point of view, that of its steel 
shields. This was the only piece which was furnished with 
them. He considers their advantage so great that he desires 
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their introduction in Germany. They afforded good protec- 
tion against shrapnel and musket balls, and permitted a better 
and more tranquil service. The shield has two inconveniences: 
It increases the weight by 50 to 60 kg. ; it renders the position 
more visible. The author does not hesitate to consider these 
disadvantages inferior to the advantages which it assures. 
Moreover, by choosing a suitable color for the shields their 
visibility will be greatly diminished. 

The English had no shields. Capt. Holmes Wilson has not 
expressed an opinion concerning them. He limits himself to 
a questioning and rather doubtful attitude. He cites an Eng- 
lish captain who carried sacks with him and filled them with 
sand at the moment of taking a position, to afford a protection 
in front of his pieces. 

After these observations on the materiel, let us turn to those 
of our observer on its emplovment. In estimating the effect 
of the English fire he has been struck with its great superior- 
ity when it was concentrated and not simply frontal. The 
advantage of obtaining cross fire is so great that one must 
neglect nothing to secure the benefits of it. It may be attained 
nmch better by disposing the artillery in groups well spaced, 
rather than massing it in a single place, from which it can only 
fire in one direction. We need not renounce the advantage 
of this disposition permitting concentration of fire, even if it 
is prejudicial to unity of direction. 

Here is an example: In the battle of Donkeshock an English 
brigade with some batteries deplo3-ed on a plateau 4,000 
meters wide by 6,000 meters deep, about 3,000 to 3,500 meters 
from the Boers, who had placed 7 pieces on one front. Suc- 
cess seemed to be favoring the attack; but the aspect changed 
when 4 Boer pieces took a position on the flank. The lines 
of English skirmishers and their reserves began to weaver 
under the cross fire, and their forward movement was sus- 
pended. The artillery was obliged to move to the rear, soon 
followed b}' the infantry, which executed the movement while 
suffering sensible losses. A counter attack at this moment 
would have had great success. The fight took place at such 
ranges that the infantry rifle did not play a great. part; the 
scene shifted as soon as the artillery commenced to act in two 
groups with cross fire. If it is often possible to advance 
while protecting ourselves from one direction, it is rare that 
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one can do so protected from two directions at the same time; 
this is why a cross fire is so eflScacious. 

Against lines of skirmishers protected by works the English 
often employed the lyddite shells from their navy guns or 
field howitzers. These shells all had percussion fuses. To 
obtain a favorable effect it was necessar}^ to maintain an 
accurate fire and to spend, besides, a large quantity of ammu- 
nition on a single point. We have already seen how little 
the English realized these conditions, which explains the 
small effect produced by this kind of tire. Moreover, even 
on bursting near by, these projectiles did not always do 
harm. The author saw men whose clothing. was ignited by 
lyddite come out of the affair with light skin burns. He saw 
one single shell produce a frightful effect by bursting in the 
midst of a crowded group of horses and their drivers. 

The English guns did less harm to the Boer infantr}'^ than 
to the artillery, because the cannoneers of the latter could 
take shelter less well individually. At the sight of each hos- 
tile gun fire the men stooped down, only to rise again for each 
lull. "It is certain that our losses would have been more 
considerable if we had seen less well the hostile gun tires, 
because we would have been less able to avoid them." This 
observation is interesting; it shows how the use of cover gives, 
besides the advantage of diminishing our own losses, that of 
increasing the loss of the adversary by preventing him from 
sheltering himself at each gun fire. 

We can not follow the author in his interesting observa- 
tions on the tactics of infantry ; that would be going beyond 
the limits of this article. We shall limit ourselves to siting 
certain remarks relating to common action of the two sister 
arms. 

''It may happen to the infantr}^ to be obliged to attack 
under a fire of infantr\" and artillery, without being itself sup- 
ported by its own artillery, and of being able readily to carry 
off the victor}^ But for that purpose it must fire and take 
cover from the beginning; this is the indispensable rule for 
both arms, especially the infantry, and before which the 
necessary time and space for its application become factors of 
an entirely secondary importance." 

" However efficacious shrapnel may be against objects in 
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the open, all that it can do against objects under cover is to 
prevent them from showing themselves in order to fire, and 
thus facilitate the advance of the infantry. It ought to sus- 
tain the latter up to within a very short distance of the enemy, 
for the last approach of 100 meters may still suffice for a de- 
fender even very inferior in numbers, but remaining intact, 
to decimate the attack by the fire of its rifles. To cover this 
last distance, the infantry will have to count only on itself. 

''This was not the English proceeding; in the infantry 
attack, the artiller}^ ceased its fire much too quickly. On the 
contrary, when the Boers pushed forward, their artillery sup- 
ported them by fire, even up to 150 meters of the enemy. The 
shrapnel burst over our heads without touching us. I believe 
that we would have preferred even to receive some wounds 
from that source rather than do without their support." 

''One learns readily enough to find shelter in the terrain 
from small-arm fire, but with much greater difficulty from 
shrapnel fire. I remain convinced that a frontal attack in the 
open is as impossible against artillery as it is against infantry. 
Even at great distances, an advance of a few hundred meters 
under shrapnel fire suffices to decimate an organization or 
force it to retire. Here is the method the Boer infantrv f ol- 
lowed when it advanced under artillery fire: As soon as a pro- 
jectile burst at a fair distance in front of a group, the latter 
ran immediately to the front to get out of the dangerous 
zone." 

These are, finally, the conclusions of the author: 

"For the future battles of a European war, the South 
African war gives no definite lessons. The numbers on one 
side, the materiel and its utilization on the other were insuf- 
ficient. Since, in many cases, the English, with a triple or 
quadruple superiority, have had great difficulty in silencing 
the hostile artillery, we may deduce that in the case of two 
artilleries of nearly equal strength, one will have much diffi- 
cult}^ in gaining a complete ascendancy over the other." 

The true lesson of the campaign for artillery is the follow- 
ing: It must support the attack of the infantry by its fire, 
but it must not advance in the open under the enemy's fire. 
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VI. OBSERVATIONS OF CAPTAIN GILBERT. 

In his conclusions, Captain Gilbert begins by pointing out 
the danger of premature generalizations. In basing conclu- 
sions on certain facts of this war, we risk committing great 
errors. It is easy to produce examples of this. In a discus- 
sion in the French Senate on the abandonment of certain 
fortresses, the conclusion has been ventured, based on the 
resistance of Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimberly, of the 
failure of the most modern artillery against entrenched camps 
of a certain importance. Yet, against these three fortified 
places, of which two had perimeters of 20 kilometers, the 
attack utilized for heavy calibers only four pieces of 15 centi- 
meters. Can one properly condemn a materiel when the 
task imposed upon it is entirely disproportionate to its effect- 
ive strength? 

Another example, which we must reproduce textually: 
* 'After the checks on the Tugela and the Modder there were 
writers who condemned absolutely all frontal attacks, pro- 
claiming as invincible the defensive sustained by skillful rifle- 
men, and concluding that, though leading to no decision, the 
defensive was in future the only tactics possible. 

''The English, in spite of their enormous numerical superi- 
ority^, had seen their assaults pushed back. This was enough 
to pronounce a judgment without appeal; the inquiry was not 
even made if the assaults were delivered in accordance with 
proper methods. 

''And as the English artillery in particular was ten times 
stronger than that of the federals, as it had done all the firing 
in the beginning, had continued to do so, and lavished tons 
of ammunition without obtaining appreciable results, people 
were led to declare the futility of that great oflfensive agent, 
the gun and its shrapnel. They considered as henceforth 
inefficacious the preparation of the attack bj^ guns, which 
amounts almost to denying all chances of success to the attack. 

"The truth is that the English artillery, well served, well 
horsed, excellently maneuvered, was employed according to 
the most detestable methods. Results were expected from it 
which it has never given, and hence its failure should not 
surprise us. 

"They caressed at first that chimera of reconnoissance by 
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artillery fire, which was hatched across the Rhine, but of 
which our neighbors have promptly disabused themselves. 

'^In the plans of engagements of Sir R. Buller and Lord 
IMethuen, we have already pointed out the complete absence 
of advance-guard action. The hostile position was before 
them with all its m3'steries. They searched it with their 
shells, hoping to get some maladroit reply which would have 
disclosed the dispositions of the defender. The latter, better 
advised, remained quietly under cover, and the powder was 
burned in pure waste. 

'' None the less they passed on to the bombardment of these 
undetermined positions. The artillery duel being suppressed, 
and for cause, they proceeded to the preparation of the final 
attack. But what was their idea of this preparation, and the 
relation of these two phases? For 24 hours at Vaal Krantz; 
for 36 hours at Magersfontein, they hurled against a line 
of kopjes the fire of 50 or 100 guns; they emptied their cais- 
sons. Then silence fell over the whole line; the artillerj^ 
ceased its fire, and infantry, cavalry, artillery threw them- 
selves forward offensively. There was complete disjunction 
between these two acts, the preparation and the assault; 
.sometimes there w^as even quite a delay between the two. 

''During the storm of this pseudo-preparation the Boers 
kept themselves in their trenches; they did not have to raise 
their heads above their sand bags to watch over and fire upon 
a terrain on which the enemy had not arrived. The cannonade 
having ended, at the moment when the English columns, 
much too dense, appeared offensive!}^, the defenders lined the 
parapets and fired on them as at target practice. Up to that 
time they had had but insignificant losses. 

"It is, as a matter of fact, an elementarj^ notion that field 
artillery acts onl}^ against unmasked objects. To oblige the 
defender to unmask himself, the infantiy must threaten him 
from the outset. The artillery combines its rafales with the 
rushes of the infantry; it must, as General Langlois^ has 
fully shown, continue its fire over their heads up to within 
300 meters of the objective. That is the cooperation of the 
three arms; it is the fruitful law which alone enables the 

« L'Artillerie de Campagne en liason avec les autres armes, by Colonel 
Langlois, Librarie Baudoin, Paris, 1892. 
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offensive gradually to lower the mask of the defender in order 
to strike him in the face. 

"This law was disregarded by the English, as it was by 
the Russians at Plevna. In both cases the isolated cannonade 
remained sterile. Must we deduce from this the inefficienc}" 
of artillery ? " 

On reading these lines we can not avoid recurring to the 
description the author has given beforehand of the battle of 
Colenso. It deserves to be read. It is the most character- 
istic example of the methods of the beginning of the cam- 
paign. We learn how, in the attack without definite plan, 
each brigade of infantry, each group of artillery, marched in 
so many distinct columns, operating each on its own account, 
and what result is arrived at, with a disposition which does not 
assure the cooperation of the several arms. We learn how 
the artillery of Colonel l^ong, 2 batteries and 6 navy guns, 
advanced alone in front of a brigade of infantry to within 600 
meters of the underbrush which bordered the Tugela and 
1,100 meters of Fort Wylie, which it had for its objective, 
and how, at this distance — much too close — it was reduced to 
silence; how, finall}^, by this isolated action and the subsequent 
lack of sufficient action on the part of the infantry, this battle 
terminated with the loss of the guns. 

But let us return to Captain Gilbert's chapter of conclusions* 
After having shown the violation by the English of the law 
stated by General Langois, the author shows how this law 
has been established in the work already cited and how its 
role is destined to be still further enlarged with rapid-fire 
artillery. Without being able to follow this whole study, let 
us indicate the logical sequence of ideas. Making first a com- 
parative study of the materials which have succeeded one 
another since 1870^ the general finally advances the following 
propositions concerning the employment of rapid-fire field 
artillery: 

1. To open fire at a decisive range (3,000 meters). 

2. To fire with all rapidity. 

3. In order to avoid this overwhelming fire, to take advan- 
tage of cover. 

4. For the same reason, to decline priority in opening fire. 

5. To put in line the least number of guns which will surely 
produce the desired efl'ect, both so as to display as little of our 
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strength as possible and to secure afterwards for our artiller}^ 
the most advantageous situation. 

This is the principle of ecmioviy of forces which the new 
French regulations applies in creating the term and the notion 
of hatteries in position of ohsei*vation {batteines en position de 
surveiUance), 

This last rule implies a change from the principles of 1870. 
We no longer seek to push into action at the moment when 
the mass of batteries of the main body has joined the batteries 
of the advance guard; we wait until the enemy, unmasking 
superior forces, brings on the general artillery action. 

When, in the time of Napoleon, with an effective range of 
700 to 800 meters, fire was opened at 500 meters, every battery 
engaged was a battery expended. Hence the necessity of 
batteries kept in reserve. With the artillery of 1866 and 
of 1870 and effective ranges of 2,500 meters, results, at this 
distance beyond the range of small arms, still left the batteries 
at the general's disposal. The artillery remained available; 
we had the privilege of employing all of it from the beginning. 
With artillery provided with shrapnel and opening fire at 
3,000 meters, batteries which have the worst of it in a 
struggle in the open against hostile batteries will be immobil- 
ized by a small number of pieces and will not be able to limber 
up. Artillery with shrapnel ceases then to remain available, 
once engaged. General Langlois was alone in discerning this 
fact in 1892. Hence he has only to emphasize his views 
when dealing with rapid-fire artillery. Thus: 

In a fight between two batteries of the old bronze material, 
if one succeeded first in inclosing the other in a rectangle of 
100 by 250 meters deep, 10 or 15 minutes of distributed and 
sustained fire sufficed to put out of action half of the unpro- 
tected personnel. But with the rapid-fire gun all the per- 
sonnel of the gun detachment can find shelter behind the 
shields and may suspend the action. As the adversary can 
not fire indefinitely, the side which had been worsted may 
profit b}^ a lull to reopen its fire. The initial struggle from 
cover to cover leads then, at most, to the silencing momen- 
tarily of one of the two adversaries. The artillery duel will 
no longer afford a definite solution, as it did between batteries 
using shrapnel without shields. It leads to a delaying action. 
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But if the infantry takes a hand, a new factor presents 
itself — the artillery will be obliged to advance to the military 
crest. Unmasked, the batteries will be then completely 
immobilized or destroyed. So, skill will consist in forcing 
the adversary to unmask himself, while remaining sheltered 
yourself. To obtain this result it will be necessary to push 
your infantry to the front. It is by the combined and inti- 
mately associated working of the two arms that one is absolv^ed 
from useless and resultless cannonades. 

This is the principle of the cooperation of the three arms, 
unheeded by the English. The artillery must by its fire force 
the adversary to shelter himself, in order to facilitate the 
attack of its own infantry. The defense will be menaced only 
at the moment when it unmasks itself to fire. This moment 
is short and the rapid-fire gun will take advantage of it better 
than the old material. 

Returning, then, to the examination of the events of the 
Transvaal, the author notes the absence of shrapnel effect 
against troops under shelter and likewise its complete insuffi- 
ciency against the shelter itself. He recalls how General 
Langlois insisted on this very important point, the conse- 
quence of which appeared to him to be that strong localities 
with lines of trenches would afford a very good point of sup- 
port susceptible of a long resistance. The General concluded: 

''Field artillery ought not to attempt the destruction of 
these points of support, walls, localities, shelter trenches, 
field works; it ought to aim at the defenders." 

But how? Describing the occupation of a position put in 
a state of defense, where the troops remained hidden in the 
trenches, the supports and reserves well sheltered in rear, the 
general showed that the fire could have no effect. 

"Any energetic fire at this time would be wrong." And 
he gave as an example the attacks attempted in 1870 against 
the line of investment of Paris: 

''The preparation b}^^ the^ artillery consisted in raining pro- 
jectiles on the points of support of the line, genei*ally villages, 
for a considerable time before advancing the columns of in- 
fantry: the fire ceased when the attack moved forward. This 
mode of preparation always had for a result bringing the 
infantry against an unweakened defense, leading it to a repulse 
or a success too dearly paid for." 
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Captain Gilbert adds: 

''Does it not seem in reading these lines that they were 
written for Generals Buller and Methuen? Is it not the 
history of their long and sterile cannonades, commenced the. 
evening before or two evenings before the action, lasting 24 
or 48 hours^ then followed by a delay of several hours? Is 
it not the history of Magersfontein, of Venters-Spruit, of 
Vaal-Krantz ? The English would certainly have been greatly 
benefited by studying the solution proposed b}^ General Lang- 
lois — that is to say^ the intervention of the assaulting infantry, 
the cooperation of the two arms in the attack." 

As soon as the assailant arrives at 1,200 or 1,500 meters the 
defense will be obliged to line the parapets, and in order to 
fire it must unmask itself and become vulnerable. It can all 
then be summed up in this axiom: 

"The preparation by the artillery must take place during 
the actual advance of the infantry under the fire of the enem3'^'s 
rifles; it must be violent. The action of the infantry must 
follow immediately that of the artillery." 

Is this hot precisely the principal conclusion from the cam- 
paign which we have seen offered by the German officer who 
took part in it. Without having developed the subject so 
extensively^, he pushes the application of this axiom to the 
limit, since he is of the opinion that the artillery must sustain 
its infantry up to 100 meters from the enem}^, even at the risk 
of inflicting some losses upon it, so important is the support. 

Thus the shrapnel, very effective against unprotected tar- 
gets, has shown itself harmless against shelter. 

To remedy these imperfections explosive shell were intro- 
duced, which were expected to successfully replace shrapnel 
in this last case. It was believed that nothing could resist 
them. But the expectations of their effect have not been ful- 
filled, either against obstacles or against troops under cover. 
General Langlois wrote: " To dream of the destruction of the 
border of FrOsch wilier or of Saint-Privat was pure folly; all 
the munitions of an army corps transformed into elongated 
shells would not have sufficed to demolish one of these villages." 

The example of Modder River, bombarded an entire day 
by Lord Methuen's shells and all of whose houses were still 
standing in the evening, confirms this assertion. Though 
inhabited places preserve their value even before torpedo 
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shell, the true objective of artillery continues to be not the 
cover but the defender placed behind this cover. But there, 
again, we meet with the same disappointment. The frag- 
ments of the projectiles are so small that they lose their force 
at 10 or 15 meters from the explosion. And this was an 
especial defect with these projectiles. The only superiority 
that can be given them is their very great effect when they 
burst in an inclosed space. The facts of the war confirm 
these statements. At first the high explosives terrified the 
Republicans; but as soon as the first astonishment was passed, 
they became accustomed to them because they saw that lyd- 
dite did not produce great destruction. Here is a striking 
case. A Boer, between whose legs a lyddite shell burst, was 
thrown into the air and fell on a sack of flour, without suf- 
fering the least injury. On the other hand, here are two 
cases of considerable effect in a closed place. A melinite 
shell, bursting in an officer's mess at Ladysmith, did great 
havoc; and likewise a lyddite shell, bursting in a room at 
Modder River, killed the seven burghers who were there. 

If General Langlois attributed to high explosives a very 
secondary value, quite different was his appreciation of smoke- 
less powder. It modifies considerably if not the battle, at 
least its first engagements, since it increases the difficulty of 
reconnoissances and leads armies to become engaged under 
unknown conditions. Each arm, taken by itself, is powerless 
to solve the enigma. Reconnoissance by the artillery has 
given its negative proofs at Colenso, Modder River, and 
Magersfontein, and in almost all the battles of Natal and 
Orange. A few rifle shots will suffice to stop cavalry, which 
was likewise the experience in Africa. As for the infantry, 
a few isolated men will accomplish nothing; and as soon as a 
fairly important force is employed we will see them put to 
the alternative, either of going to a certain death, or recoiling 
under a murderous fire, or awaiting the support of artillery. 
It is, then, the cooperation of the three arms which is necessi- 
tated, and quite naturally it will be the advance guard con- 
sisting of all three arms which will be the true instrument of 
reconnoissance. 

As to this gaining of contact being rendered more difficult 
for the assailant by reason of smokeless powder, General 
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Ljanglois draws two conceptions: the game of advanced lines 
</r screens of artillery on the tactical checkerboard and the 
g-ame of covei^ing detachments on the strategic checkerboard. 
To covering detachments, the oflfensive will oppose advance 
gitards of exploration; to advanced lines, advance gnards 
7^eenforced by the mass of artillery. Advance guards of 
exploration, and reenforced advance guards are only modes of 
application of the same principle — that of action from deep 
formations (<?7^ profondeur). Before this principle the old 
idea of the line of defense is obliterated. 

We can not follow the entire development of this new idea 
as it oversteps the limit of our subject. Let it suflSce to say 
that the author, examining in its light the events of the Trans- 
vaal, notes that we find on the part of the Boers a certain 
notion of gaining several points of contact, and of the em- 
ployment of covering detachments or advanced lines — for 
example, in the battles which Cronje fought before his posi- 
tion of Magersfontein. On the other hand, the English, with 
their premature deployment of all their forces on the whole 
front, ignored completely this principle of action from deep 
formations. Enlightened upon the diflSculties of gaining sev- 
eral points of contact, they sought to avoid the difficulty by 
covering their approach under the darkness of night. This 
is an expedient which may be suitable for the storming of a 
post; we know what resulted from it at Stormberg and 
Magersfontein. 

Captain Gilbert's book stops here. Some lines, added after 
his notes, give his conclusions: "For the war of the future 
the lesson to learn from the present war is this: 

" The difficulties of reconnoissances and of gaining contact, 
resulting from the considerable progress realized in arma- 
ment, show the necessity of advance guards and of covering 
detachments, and justify the employment of advanced lines 
of artiller3\ The struggle on the field of battle must be car- 
ried on from deep formations if one wishes to derive benefits 
from reserves. 

"The same motives lead equally to increasing the front of 
the defensive deployment. The defensive front of an army 
corps may, at need, have an extent of 8 to 9 km. to the great 
advantage of the principle of economy of fire and to facilitate 

17432—05 i 
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the use of the reserves. The latter may then act either en 
profondeur^ or at the chosen point of the front, or even pref- 
erably in the form of groups detached on one wing or on 
both wings. 

"An army of four corps occupying thus 20 km. would have 
two of its corps at the center for the frontal fight, those of 
the wings reserved for maneuver. 

''Finally, I have reserved intentionally the lesson which I 
regard as essential" . , .^ 

As we have seen, Captain Gilbert shows himself a great 
partisan of the ideas of General Langlois. We have no inten- 
tion of discussing them, since this article is purely objective. 
We have referred to them along with the observations of 
Captain Gilbert, because in his work the observations con- 
stantly proceeded from these same ideas. It is interesting to 
note the part they have played in the elaboration of the new 
regulations of the French rapid-fire field artillery. 

Thus the notion of hdtteries in jjosUioti of observation flow& 
from the principle of economy of forces; but if this point of 
view has prevailed, everyone does not appear to be in accord 
as to its application. Let us point out, for example, the 
reserve with which Maj. G. Rouquerol speaks of it in his- 
recent work, Emjploi de V Artillerie de Canipagne a Tir 
Bapide. '"It would be fatal," sa^^s he, "if we make of it a 
general rule." Likewise a rigorous application of the princi- 
ple of action en profondeur to advanced lines of artillery does 
not meet with the unanimous acquiescence of tacticians. 

Finally, if the employment of modern arms seems to per- 
mit giving a greater extension than in the past to a defensive 
front, ideas vary much as to the degree of the extension per- 
mitted. Thus in Germany the}'^ are contented in general to 
admit the more modest figure of 5 km. for the defensive front 
of an army corps. 

« What is the essential lesson of which Gilbert wished to speak? Death 
has prevented him from revealing his thought, and it does not pertain to 
anyone to try to substitute themselves for him. All his friends — that is 
to say, those who had the honor of approaching "the greatest thinker 
of the French army" — will know how to conclude. (General Bonnargr 
eulogy of Captain Gilbert. ) 



EXPERIENCES OF THE ENGLISH IN THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR AS REGARDS CLOTHING AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

By Capt. Von Haeftenn, Great General Staff. 

Translated from the Quarterly of the German Great General Staff for 1903, for the 
Second Division, General Staff, U. S. Army, by Capt. Jacob F. Kreps, Twenty-second . 
U. S. Infantry. 

Had the English officer in the South African war shown 
himself as thoroughly an educated, experienced tactician as 
he proved himself a conspicuously practical individual, the 
English people would have been preserved from man}^ dis- 
agreeable disillusions. Whatever in the war, in the province 
of organization, administration, and especially of practical 
military clothing and equipment of the troops has been accom- 
plished, under the pressure of necessity and the influence of 
the late experience in the field, deserves in a high degree our 
attention. In this respect more can be learned from the Eng- 
lish than directly in the province of tactics. Outside of their 
thoroughly practical sense, the experience of the numberless 
small colonial wars, as well as their not insignificant knowledge 
acquired in the domain of sport, and of a practical sanitary 
regimen, rendered material aid to the English in solving the 
questions under consideration. And that the average English- 
man is practical no one will justly deny. 

In the selection of suitable military clothing and equipment 
of the army employed in South Africa, has this practical 
sense been especially evidenced. According to the general 
experiences of this war a suitable and proper war uniform 
must fulfill two conditions, viz: 

1. A war uniform must, as regards its color, conform to 
the landscape of the seat of war, so that its wearer may be as 
unobservable as possible, as in the absense of rifle smoke on 
the firing line lies the most important means of protecting 
the troops from unnecessary losses. It here behooves us to 
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follow the example of nature, which furnishes many animals 
as a means of protection, the color of the countr\^ of which 
thev are natives. 

2. A war uniform must, as regards the selection of cloth 
and fit, fulfill the highest demands of comfort and hygiene, 
in order not to unnecessarily increase the physical and mental 
exertions of the soldier, which in war, and especially in 
modern combat, are already great enough. 

The experiences of the Boer war of 1881 had already 
demonstrated that uniforms of red or blue were unpractical 
in the clear atmosphere of South Africa, and in the open and 
treeless character of the terrain, as they made their wearers 
visible at a great distance and brought upon the English, 
opposed as thej^ were to a foe who, like the Boer, understood 
how to make his weapon efficient, even at great mnges, 
unnecessary losses. This disadvantage had increased in 
importance, due to the adoption of the practically smokeless 
powder of the modern weapon. 

Nevertheless, on the part of the English war office, pre- 
sumabl}^ caused by an ill-timed economy and by respect for 
antiquated traditions, which are possibly more valued in the 
English army than in ours, nothing was done to conform the- 
uniforming of the English army to the demands of modern 
warfare and to undertake a radical change in the same. But 
one-half year before the opening of the South African war 
the uniforms were throughout of blue and red color. First, 
during the summer of 1899, when the outbreak of the war 
could be foreseen with tolerable accurac3% these important 
experiences were remembered in the English war office, and 
new uniforms, of which, in the summer of 1899, not one 
thread had been wov«n, were provided in all haste for those 
troops which in all probability would be first for detail to 
South Africa. Thanks to the exceptional ability and equip- 
ment of the English industries, it was possible by October 
to nearly clothe the first 40,000 men transported. The 
director-general of ordnance of the English war office, in a 
report of January 11, 1900, writes of this as follows: 

''The greatest of my difficulties grew from the fact that 
previous to their departure for South Africa, the troops or- 
dered for that service had to be newl}^ clothed from head to 
foot. With the infantry, the blue helmet had to be replaced 
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by a white one and the red blouse by one of khaki duck.^ 
After the embarcation had already begun orders were given 
to replace the khaki duck with khaki woolen fabric. Hardly 
had the manufacture of the khaki wool been begun when a 
new pattern of service blouse was introduced; this had to be 
abandoned because the contractors protested on account of 
the difficulties of production. 

''In place of the summer-cloth trousers, were substituted, 
first, those of khaki-colored duck and later those of khaki- 
colored wool. Even the boots had to be changed, as the shoe 
material for foreign service is different from that for home 
service. Also in the case of the artillery and cavalry great 
diflSculties had to be overcome; in place of cloth-riding 
tpousers those of cord were introduced. The knee boots were 
replaced by wrap leggings and shoes. Similar alterations 
had to be introduced in the uniform of the special corps. 

"I leave it to any one to decide whether or not the method 
above described of outfitting troops is, in general, practical 
and suitable to the needs of an army that is first for duty in 
case of war. I recommend that as the greater part of our 
troops are now clothed in khaki colors the opportunity be 
embraced to introduce khaki as a similar color for the service 
uniforms of the arm^^." 

According to the report of the Royal Commission on the 
war in South Africa, the overcoming of the difficulties en- 
countered in the new uniforming of the troops, entailed a not 
insignificant outlay of funds. Had the English war ministry- 
earlier undertook the solution of the exceptionally important 
problem of uniforming the troops many millions would have 
been saved. 

The color chosen for the new uniform, khaki, was a blend- 
ing of yellow, gray and brown. Undoubtedly this was a 
happy choice of colors for the South African landscape, as it 
primarily conformed to the surrounding natural colors of the 
country, and proved itself the most neutral color for South 
Africa. During the subsequent course of the campaign, after 
exposure to sun and rain, the khaki colors assumed all possible 
shades, from brown with reddish shimmer, to grayish green. 

« Khaki is an East Indian word, and means a yellow dust or powder. 
By the term ** khaki," as used in this article, the color, not a material, is 
meant. 
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But all these shades were more or less neutral in the South 
African landscape. The present color of the English " serv- 
ice dress " matches tolerably accurately the khaki shades tested 
in South Africa. However, this color is probablj" by no 
means the only one fit and proper for Europe; in the middle 
European countries where there is much more green in the 
landscape and the atmosphere by no means as clear as in 
South Africa, the khaki must have a toning of green. 
According to the report of an English officer who was present 
at the great English maneuvers during the preceding summer, 
the khaki color — a mixture of brown and gray — universally 
adopted in the English Army at the present time, was dis- 
tinguishable at a great distance upon a green background; 
on the contrary, upon a gray or brown background their 
firing lines in khaki were scarcely visible to the naked eye at 
a comparatively short distance. "It has repeatedly hap- 
pened," continues the report, "that notwithstanding the 
fact that my eyes are ver}'^ good, I have first observed, with- 
out glasses, deployed infantry on an open terrain only after 
they had advanced a considerable time over an open plain, 
and then only after I had sharply scrutinized some particular 
locality called to my attention for some reason. Then, when 
the field glass was used, numerous skirmish lines were dis- 
covered which had before been invisible." 

The experiments recently undertaken in England have 
demonstrated that the dark mouse-gray colors, with a slight 
greenish tone similar to the color of the uniform of our East 
Asiatic brigade of occupation, stands out the least, in the 
European atmosphere, from the different nuances of the ter- 
rain, and for our part of the earth's surface must be considered 
the most neutral color. In the combats of the South African 
war it was the experience that troops in motion at over 600 
meters were the least visible when the color of their uniform 
was a shade lighter than that of the locality. Darker colors 
as well as red, and especially white, attracted in the greatest 
degree the e3^e and fire of the enem3\ 

On this account, shortly after the first encounters, the 
"Scots Grays" began of their own volition to color their 
gray horses khaki, well knowing that a cavalryman upon 
reconnoissance duty must be as little visible as possible. It 
was entirely out of the question to conduct a successful recon- 
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Tioissance upon gray or white horses that are visible at such 
^reat distances. 

Likewise the Highlanders, whose dark kilts offered a splen- 
did target to the Boer riflemen, replaced them with khaki- 
<5olored shirts, and the artillery strove to merge itself into the 
surrounding landscape by painting the guns and carriages a 
khaki color. Only the ambulances preserved a bright color 
as striking as possible, so that they should stand out to the 
greatest degree against the surroundings. 

Between the uniforms of the separate branches of the serv- 
ice, as well as between regiments, there was absolutel}^ no 
difference of color in the uniforms; but one color of uniform 
was seen, namely, khaki. On this account it was extremely 
difficult for the Boers (and often to their great disadvantage), 
to determine whether they had cavalry or infantry opposed 
to them. The long tenacious operation b}'^ which the Second 
Cavalry Brigade, Broadwood, consisting of hardly more than 
1,000 men fighting on foot, held the Boer army of over 4,000 
under Cronje at bay at Koedoesrand Drift for a whole da}^ 
February 17, 1900, and thereb}'^ sealed its fate, was partly 
made possible by the fact that the Boers did not recognize the 
cavalry as such, and were of the belief that they had English 
infantry opposed to them. Had Gronje known that onl}'^ a 
small part of the cav^alry division blocked his wa}^, he surely 
would not have permitted himself to be long held back. 

The disadvantage which existed within their different organ- 
izations (no distinction in uniforms between regiments) was 
obviated by an order of November 2, 1899, which specified that 
each regiment should wear upon the left side of the helmet 
directly over the ear its particular regimental ornament, 
which formerly had been worn upon the shoulder strap. 

But far more than the differences of colors, any glittering 
or shining article drew the fire of the enemy. ''The smallest 
shining metal button operated in the sunlight like a miniature 
heliograph," so runs the report of an eyewitness from the 
seat of war. Even a metal mounting on the straps, the clasp 
of the sword belt, the bright mess equipment of a soldier 
prone on the ground often betrayed the position of the line 
and frequently caused the troops unnecessary losses. With 
the "Guard" at the tight on the Modder River, November 28, 
1899, it was observed that the aluminum telescope of an 
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officer, and in another case the aluminum canteen — the location 
of the line being betrayed in no other way — attracted the not 
agreeable attention of a machine gun located 1,400 meters 
distant. Even the polished leather of the equipments reflected 
the sunlight and had to receive a dull finish. Our colonial 
troops in South Africa undoubtedly have lately had the same 
experiences. The disproportionately great number of casual- 
ties among officers and noncommissioned officers who wore 
the officers' side arms, is traced in part to the gleammg of the 
steel scabbard, which attracted even at great distances the 
eyes of the keen-sighted native-born Boers. 

The English must have had the same experiences in regard 
to the Boers; the consequence was that following the very 
first engagements of the war; a complete revolution in the uni- 
forms of the officers was accomplished. Everything glitter- 
ing or shining was removed; the officers' side arms, which 
had been proved not only useless but absolutely dangerous to 
their wearers, completely disappeared. The strap of the 
"Sam Brown" belt worn diagonally across the chest, was laid 
aside, and likewise the stars and crowns upon the shoulder 
straps; in fact all insignia that distinguished officers from en- 
listed men were removed. The pattern of the officer's blouse 
was made to conform accurately to that of the soldier's; in place 
of the saber, the officers carried carbines. This idea in itself 
well grounded in principle, was carried to excess. Surely it 
was absolutely necessary to protect such a costly hard-to-be- 
replaced officers' corps from unnecessary losses; but insignia 
of rank, visible marks of difi'erence between commander and 
commanded, must exist, for the leader must always be easily 
recognized and discoverable by his followers. Later, in the 
course of the war, the officers resumed their insignia of rank, 
which, however, were made of brown or bronzed metal and 
were worn generally on the back of the blouse collar. 

In a general order from the general headquarters dated 
February 5, 1900, the following appears, viz: " * * * it is 
difficult to distinguish the officers in their present equipment 
and uniform, and it seems very desirable that they should 
wear some distinguishing mark either upon the back part of the 
blouse collar or on the back of the blouse itself." Neverthe- 
less, infantry officers carried the carbine during the whole 
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campaign. However advantageous this might have been in 
hiding the oflSeers as such from the enemy, it had this great 
disadvantage that they (the oflScers) took part in the firing 
during the engagements instead of directing their attention 
to the enemy in general and to the supervision of their own 
particular commands. 

On this account it has been proposed to arm the officers 
with a fire weapon, only for the purpose of deceiving the 
enem}^ and to deprive him of ammunition for the same in order 
to remove the temptation to take part in the firing. The 
best weapon for the leader in the modern combat, a combat 
that must be carried on and completed at great distances, 
against an enemy in a very inconspicuous uniform and against 
a practicall}^ smokeless powder, is the field glass, and more- 
over, the best that modern ingenuity can produce. This was 
recognized by the English, also, during the later course of the 
war. All officers, and to a great extent noncommissioned 
officers also, were equipped with a very good field glass, part 
in fact with the costlv Zeiss instrument. 

No small difficulty was experienced by the English war 
ministry at the beginning of the war in the selection of a suit- 
able material for the new khaki uniforms. At first it was 
made of duck and a light, half -wool serge; these two stuffs, 
however, during the course of the war did not stand the test, 
as they, although light, were very warm on account of their 
thick and impervious web and in the tropical climate uncom- 
fortable to wear. 

In a land like South Africa where the thermometer often 
within 12 hours ranges 25° R. (56^"^ F.), material wholly of 
wool is the best; it is the best adapted to ever}'^ climate, every 
season, to rain and drought, heat and cold; therefore, later in 
the war, uniforms were made entirely of woolen material, 
principally woolen cloth; it had, it is true, this disadvantage, 
that the soldier while advancing through underbrush is easily 
caught by the limbs and brambles and is likel}^ to tear his 
uniform; in a seat of war like South Africa, where there is a 
great deal of brier}'^ underbrush, it is more practical to choose 
the smoother cord as a material. In order to preserve the 
hygienic advantage of the wool, the blouse was lined with a 
light flannel. Later the duck blouse, during the warm season. 
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was issued to the garrison troops and those of occupation, 
who were less exposed to the influences of the South African 
climate; here the canvas proved satisfactory. 

As regards the pattern of the khaki uniform blouse, it was 
a model of practical comfort, and it had been well provided, 
that the physical and mental efforts of the soldier, who in 
present warfare must fight for hours, even days, in a prone 
position, should not be unnecessarily increased by a binding, 
cramping fit of the uniform. It fitted so comfortably that 
the soldier could run, climb, crawl, and sleep in it, absolutely 
free and unconstrained. During the first period of the war, 
particularly during the advance of the army under Lord 
Roberts upon Bloemfontein during the days of Paardeberg, 
both officers and men did not remove their clothes during a 
week or even longer without finding it especially detrimental. 

The khaki uniform was worn in this war willingly and con- 
tentedly by everyone. It fitted loosely, so as to make allow- 
ance for shrinkage due to moisture and to permit the wearing 
of a vest or of similar under-garments. It was very comfort- 
able about the neck. For the standing collar formerly worn, 
a rolling collar with two hooks had been substituted; under 
this, ordinarily, a khaki-colored silk neckerchief was worn, 
which was very comfortable; the wearing of a standing linen 
collar was exceptional. The enlisted men at the outset wore 
nothing under the collar; this proved, however, disadv^anta- 
geous, as the perspiration soon penetrated the collar and made 
it stiff. Later, in niany organizations, a woolen neckerchief 
was selected for the soldiers. The blouse had on the exterior 
four large pockets, two on the chest and two. on the hips; and 
in addition to these, one in the lining of the front part of the 
skirt. All the pockets were made to button. The four large 
pockets proved excellent for carrying ammunition and rations, 
as the troops on many occasions laid aside all dispensable 
articles of the equipment before entrance into battle. 

Very practical were the small leather straps placed on the 
blouse cuffs; the sleeve in rainy weather could be buckled 
close around the wrist to prevent the entrance of the rain 
water. 

The new uniform trousers were made of Bedford cord, a 
somewhat heavy but uncommonly durable material. They 
were cut according to the pattern of the English riding trousers. 
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for all arms of the service, mounted or dismounted, and were 
accompanied by leggings. This covering of the lower extremi- 
ties proved excellent for war purposes and is worthy of imita- 
tion. Cases of chafing in the mounted troops were the 
exception; even during the extremely trying operations for 
the relief of Kimberly and the pursuit of Cronje in the middle 
of February, 1900, no such cases were reported in French's 
cavalry division. The practical qualities of these English 
riding trousers lie in the close-fitting cut under the knee, in 
the great breadth of the seat, as well as the great length of 
parts covering the upper thigh, which permitted a free com- 
fortable movement of the knee; from the knee down the trou- 
sers fitted snugly; around the ankle they were either strapped 
or buttoned; then where the leg pressed the saddle there was 
no seam. 

As foot wear, the high or half boot, such as is worn by 
us, was everywhere tabooed. The Englishman, thoroughly 
experienced in the school of sport, rightly reasons that a 
mountain climber or a runner would never select such a foot 
covering, as it miakes the escape of the foot exhalations very 
difficult and renders the skin of the foot very sensitive. After 
it has been wet the boot is drawn on with difficulty; more- 
over, it is very difficult to accommodate it to a chafed or galled 
foot. In the English army during the campaign only the lace 
shoe was worn by all arms of the service. It had no tongue, 
the flap under the lacing was made of one piece with the shoe 
so that water could not enter. The mounted troops fastened 
to the lace shoe a buckled spur, which, however, was placed 
above the heel so as not to interfere with the soldier in mov- 
ing on foot. This foot gear proved very satisfactory during 
the whole campaign, in all seasons of the year, and especially 
in severe rainy weather and in heavy clayey soil. 

The different arms of the English service had, therefore, not- 
withstanding here and there very long marches, extremely few 
foot troubles. For example, the Sixth and Ninth Divisions, 
in the pursuit of Cronje from the 15th to the 18th of Febru- 
ary, during which period they had several very extraordinarily 
long marches to make several da}- s in succession (several de- 
tachments over 45 km. in a day), had very few cases of sore 
feet. The exact number has not been officially made known. 
In consequence, the two divisions early on the morning of 
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February 18 were able to give battle in practically full strength. 
This fortunate result of the pursuit is in part to be ascribed 
to the good foot wear. Moreover, lace shoes or short boots 
are ordinarily obtainable everywhere in an enemy's country, 
but high boots very seldom. 

In connection with the lace shoe and riding trousers the 
English soldier wore the "puttie," a kind of legging in the 
form of a bandage, made of a strip of khaki-colored, very 
thick flannel, 2i meters long and 12 cm. wide, which was 
wrapped around the leg from the knee down. This bandage 
upheld the calf of the leg very effectively and gave it, in 
marching, an excellent support. The putting on of the band- 
age required at first some little practice, but later the soldiers 
could put it on or take it off in less than a minute. The put- 
tie reached from the knee down to the shoe, to which it had 
to be very carefully adjusted, in order that in rainy weather 
water could not enter the shoe from above. In cold weather 
the puttie was as warm as leather. If it were wet through b}^ 
the rain it acted like a wet bandage during the march, and 
during a rest could be easily and quickly removed and replaced 
by another. Later, however, the putties were replaced here 
and there by others of waterproof material. In warm weather 
these leggings were more comfortable on the leg than leather 
ones, as they were not so warm and permitted to a greater 
degree the escape of the exhalations of the leg. An appreciable 
advantage was that in lying down, either during an engage- 
ment or for the purpose of sleeping, they exerted no pressure 
as leather leggings ordinarily do. In packing they took up 
such very little room that every soldier could carry one or 
two pairs »of putties with him. Washing and cleaning of the 
puttie was quickly and easily accomplished; they dried in the 
air in a very short time. Few of the officers wore the puttie. 
The greater number used the puttie legging of thick, stiff 
leather. 

Officers and soldiers of the regular troops wore the cork hel- 
met as a head covering, which proved to be an impracticable 
head gear. Its stiff form interfered greatly with the soldiers 
while firing, especially in the prone position, and while rest- 
ing the same quality showed itself as a disadvantage. In 
addition, on account of its white color, it was visible in battle 
at long distances, and offered to the Boers a splendid target. 
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The consequence was that ordinarily the troops removed it 
in battle; at Colenso, December 15, 1899, and Paardeberg, 
February 18, 1900, where a scorching temperature prevailed 
under a cloudless sky. The result was that the men suffered 
greatly from the sun's heat, direct and reflected, and a large 
number experienced sunstrokes. The khaki-colored, wide- 
brimmed felt hat of the colonial and volunteer contingents 
proved to be much better. It was light, did not bind, pro- 
tected against the hottest sun's rays, as it was doubled or 
lined, and it could be worn while shooting or sleeping. A 
leather chin strap served to retain it in place during running, 
riding, or in a strong wind. The material out of which the 
hats were made was compact and durable, so that rents in the 
felt very seldom occurred. Our older experienced officers of 
colonial troops characterize the last as "the best of head gear 
for all climates so far experimented with." It has, as opposed 
to the helmet, in connection with which a cap must always be 
carried for use, the advantage that it in itself answers all pur- 
poses as a head covering. The vizorless English ^eld cap, 
which covers only a part of the head, was entirely unsuitable 
for use in the hot sun's rays. 

At the commencement of the cold season the army was 
issued the warm Indian uniform coat of thick woolen cloth 
and lined with flannel. It was drawn on over the uniform, 
had a row of horn buttons, and was patterned in the form of 
a jacket, so that it could be comfortably used on mounted 
duty. Both officers and soldiers prized it highly. The long, 
wide English cloak of thick waterproof blue cloth was not 
well liked, and was considered more as a burden than as an 
object of comfort. General Hilyard, before the Ro3^al Com- 
mission, criticised it very unfavorably as follows: ''The cloak 
was not worn by our soldiers on account of its striking colors 
and of its great weight; when rolled, the large size of the cloak, 
even when the men were in the prone position, oflFered the 
enemy a very favorable advantage." 

As to underclothing, every man wore thick cotton drawers, 
thick woolen stockings, a woolen undershirt with half sleeves 
and fully covering the trunk, and a blue flannel shirt. An 
important part of the small clothes was formed by the wide 
flannel abdominal bandage. According to English opinion, it 
should iorm a part of every military clothing outfit. 
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In the infantry, in addition to his rifle, every soldier carried 
the side arm with waist belt, the two large cartridge pouches, 
cooking utensil, canteen, and a large linen haversack. 

The additional equipment, viz, knapsack and contents, 
intrenching tools, blanket, and tent outfit, was transported 
with the baggage. The weight of the equipment carried b3" 
each soldier was onl}^ 19.6 kg. (42^ lbs.), and in consequence 
less than that of the German (27.8 kg.-61.16 lbs.) and French 
(26.5 kg. = 58.3 lbs.) armies. This lightness of equipment 
explains in part the various splendid marches and the ex- 
tremely small number of sick therefrom. 

Of the parts of the equipment before named, the cartridge 
pouch decidedly failed to stand the test. Its principal faulty 
according to the report of the Royal Commission, was that^ 
when the soldier was double-timing or running, the car- 
tridges veiy easily fell from the pouch. Likewise Lord 
Kitchener strongly criticised the pouch: ''Our great loss of 
ammunition in this campaign, which furnished a source of 
supply to the enemy, was less to be ascribed to the lack of 
care on the part of the soldier than to the extraordinary inu- 
tility of the part of the equipment in which he had to carr3^ 
his ammunition." After the first engagements the cartridge 
pouches were thrown away by many of the men and replaced 
by cartridge belts such as the Boers and various colonial 
organizations wore. These belts, however, were made for 
single cartridges only and did not hold these in a sufficiently^ 
firm manner, while those of the Boers wer.e made to hold 
clips of cartridges. The Royal Commission therefore, 
strongly recommended in its report the adoption in the Eng 
lish army of a cartridge belt such as was worn by the Boers, 
as by its substitution for the pouches the serious and unneces- 
sary loss of ammunition by the soldiers in rapid movement 
could be obviated most speedih^. The method of carr^Mng 
ammunition employed by our colonial troops is very practical ; 
also the clothing and equipment of this corps, as well as that 
of the East African '' Besatzungs Brigade," in this and in other 
respects seem suitable for active service, and in various de- 
tails, after judicious modifications, seem worthy of imitation 
for European conditions also. By the above-mentioned 
troops the ammunition is carried in clips, the clips being 
placed in small pockets, each of which contains from 2 to 3 
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clips (10 to 15 cartridges), these pockets being fastened to the 
broad waist belt and slings. 

The large linen haversack was primarily made of white ma- 
terial, but during the campaign was colored khaki; it served 
at first the same object as ours in Germany. As the knap- 
sack, however, was very heavy, and, when packed, badl}^ bal- 
anced upon the back for carrying (Sir Charles Warren, in the 
presence of the Royal Commission, characterized the English 
knapsack as ''an absurdity"), it was later not carried by the 
men, but left with the baggage. From this time on the soldiers 
placed the absolute necessities in the haversack and this latter 
became later, in addition to its original purpose, a substitute 
for the knapsack. Although primarily carried by means of 
a broad strap passing over the right shoulder to left hip, 
or by means of two hooks fastened to the waist belt, it was 
ultimately borne as a pack upon the back, and, like the German 
knapsack, the weight was supported by two slings passing 
over the shoulder and the pack fastened to the belt. The 
two large cartridge boxes formed the counter weight. 

In the haversacks, as a rule the soldier, in addition to the 
absolutely necessary cleaning material, carried an iron mess 
can, a ration of bread or biscuit, the woolen cap, a pair of 
woolen stockings, as well as (when a fight was in prospect) 
ammunition. The other personal effects of the soldier, as 
well as extra clothing (1 pair canvas shoes, 1 flannel shirt, 1 
pair underdrawers, woolen stockings, puttie, sewing outfit, 
towel, soap), were ordinarily packed in the knapsacks. It was 
left, however, to the judgment of the commanders of the 
tactical units to direct changes, in every special case, in the 
marching order of his men. In this way the troops could 
from time to time be made independent of the baggage train, 
and it not seldom happened that individual commands did 
not have their knapsacks at hand for many da3^s without spe- 
cially missing their contents; for example, the troops that 
took part in the combat of Spionkop were compelled to shift 
without them from the 15th to the 27th of Januarv. 

Undoubtedly the marching ability of the English infantry 
was greatly increased by the small burden carried by the 
individual soldiers; on the other hand, the train on this same 
account was not materially increased. This increase in the 
train was not especially noticeable in South Africa on account 
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of the comparatively small number of troops employed, but 
in the case of the tremendous armies of the great states of 
Europe, the train would be immeasurably increased. The 
weight of equipment, etc., now carried by the English infan- 
tr3^men is determined for every occasion by regulations based 
on campaign experience similar to those before described. 
In the last maneuvers, according to the report of an eyewit- 
ness, the baggage train of a battalion, the strength of which 
was only 500 to 600 men, consisted of from 13 to 15 wagons. 
A similar increase in the train under our conditions is impos- 
sible, and in consequence the GeVman soldier must carry with 
him all that he needs, however disadvantageous the increase 
in weight carried may be. 

The canteen was made of aluminum, and over it a thick 
khaki-colored covering of felt was drawn; this before and, if 
possible, during the march was wetted, so that the contents, 
even in very warm weather, remained cool for a long period. 
Issued to the soldier as part of his equipment was a large, 
strong pocketknife with a ring, by which (with a small chain) 
it was suspended to the back part of the belt. 

The majority of the English officers called before the Royal 
Commission delivered a very unfavorable opinion on the 
entrenching tool carried by the men. The small spade, which 
is similar to the German one, was considered too weak; it was 
more burdensome than useful. Later a strong entrenching 
tool was issued and was transported in small, light, mule 
carts which closely accompanied the troops. In many cases 
pack mules were used to carry not onlj^ the entrenching tools, 
but also ammunition. One pack mule was sufficient for a 
company. 

With the cavalry the question of the weight to be carried 
by horse and rider was of greater moment than with the in- 
fantry. Concerning the reasons for the great loss of horses 
in this war," opinions, it must be admitted, are widelj^ diver- 
gent. However, very noteworthy opinions, among them that 
of the commander of the cavalry division of General French, 

« For example, the cavalry division (French), which at the beginning 
of the operations under Lord Roberts, early part of March, 1900, had about 
4,800 horses, lost over 2,000 during the advance on Bloemfontein, Febru- 
ary 12 to March 13. 
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were to the effect that a material source of the great loss was 
the too great burdening of the horse," especially at the begin-' 
ning of the campaign. It was sought to rectify that defect 
by the provisions of several orders. The following appeared 
in a general order of February 5, 1900, from general head- 
quarters, viz: "On cavalry reconnaisances and patrols which 
in all probability will have a duration of not more than one 
day the pack and equipment of the cavalrymen will be light- 
ened as much as possible, and nothing will be taken along ex- 
cept what is absolutely indispensable." Simultaneous with 
this the following order to all mounted troops was issued by 
the chief of staflf, Lord Kitchener: 

"Chief of Staff, 
" Cape Town^ February 5, 1900. 

" The following suggestions concerning the diminution of 
the weight of equipment, etc., carried by the cavalry horses 
is hereby brought to the attention of all concerned. They 
have been compiled by Major Rimington, of the Sixth Innis- 
killing Dragoons, and are the result of the personal experience 
of this officer during the present campaign. The commander 
in chief expects from the commanding officers of all mounted 
troops that they will do all in their power to diminish the 
weights carried by the horses in so far as it may be possible. 

"Kitchener of Khartoum, A. B. 

" Chief of Staff . 

"The following make up the equipment of man and horse: 
{1) a warm cloak; (2) cooking outfit with one ration; (3) grain 
sack (reserve ammunition, if necessary, can be carried therein); 
(4) a good halter of neat's leather (colonial pattern); (5) wire 
cutter; (6) carbine (to be carried by trooper); (7) cartridge 
belt with 50 cartridges (also to be carried by soldier); (8) 
haversack with 50 cartridges (carried by soldier); (9) knife 
and lariat; (10) canteen; (11) field glass; (12) knife, fork, and 
spoon (in haversack); (13) saddle of the Cape police, made 
according to English pattern, and blanket. 

"Of the former carried equipment the following are to be 
left out: (1) clothing bag and contents; (2) horse-grooming 

<^ Weight of rider (of light weight) included, it amounted to from 19 to 
20 stone (266 to 2S0 lbs). 

17432—05 5 
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outfit; (3) horseshoe holders and reserve shoes; (4) hay net; 
^(5) extra shoes; (6) breast straps; (7) tent pegs; (8) hoof 
scraper. 

'*The following articles wrapped in a blanket and to^ be 
loaded upon the wagons: (1) 1 pair light shoes; (2) 1 pair 
stockings; (3) 1 extra shirt; (4) 1 woolen cap; (5) 1 extra pair 
trousers; (6) 1 woolen under jacket (carried by soldier during 
cold season); (7) towel and soap; (8) during the cold season a 
second blanket is to be added." 

General French, before the Royal Commission, advanced a 
much more radical proposal concerning a reduction of the 
weight carried by the horse. Based upon his wide war ex- 
perience, he gave it as his thorough belief that it is especially 
necessary to unburden horse and rider as much as it can 
possibly be done; in his opinion, the trooper should carry 
with him only his weapons and ammunition. 

"In a modern war," he continued, ''it will surely be neces- 
sary for the cavalry, only too often, to pass nights in the 
open, and to subsist on the country, and frequently, no doubt, 
it will be unable to find proper forage." 

"Nevertheless it will be fully impossible in the future to 
overburden our cavalry as we did in the last campaign, if we 
wish it to properly perform its function as cavalry." 

General French proposed to attach to the cavalry light 
carts or pack animals, according to the character of the coun- 
try, on which all extras in the way of forage and equipments, 
which formerly were carried on the horse, should be trans- 
ported. These light carts should closely accompany the squad- 
rons as "first-line transport," while the present regimental 
"transports" should form the "second-line transport," and 
the commissariat train the "third-line transport." As a re- 
sult of the efforts in this direction, the weight of equipment, 
etc. , carried bj^ the horse was so reduced that many cavalry 
regiments, especially those that arrived later, carried neither 
saber nor lance, and had the carbine, later the rifle, as the 
only weapon. In consequence, the cavalry deteriorated in 
value to nothing but mounted infantry. But that the South 
African war has taught that the fighting effectiveness of cav- 
alry in the future demands the employment of the fire weapon 
only is one of the many false doctrines which this war, on 
account of the little varied character of opponent and seat of 
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war, has developed. A genuine cavalry will be able to dis- 
pense with neither the saber nor the lance, as additional 
weapons to the firearm, however disadvantageous they may 
be to the mobility of and on account of the increased weight 
carried by horse and rider. It is a question, however, if the 
value of cavalry, as such, can not be enhanced by equipping 
it with a better firearm, especially one of greater range, as its 
effective action in fighting on foot is displayed in the majority 
of cases at great distances, viz, by issuing it the infantry 
rifle instead of the carbine. With the present method of car- 
rying and holding the carbine — be it upon the back, as now 
in the Russian and part of the English arm}^ (colonial forma- 
tions), or at the right side, as in the German army — this much 
to be desired change is not, however, possible. 

L^ter, in the South African war, several of the English 
cavalry regiments carried the rifle in a vertical position at the 
left side, the stock resting in a contrivance fastened to the 
left rear side of the saddle^and with the barrel held fast in the 
rear of the left shoulder of the rider by a special apparatus. 
This method of carrying the weapon is the prototype of a 
new invention by Lieut. Col. J. H. Patterson, D. S. O.. of 
the Essex Imperial Yeomanry.* 

This apparatus is constructed in two parts, one carried by 
the trooper, the other fastened to the saddle. It consists of 
a broad leather belt to which, on the left rear part close to 
the spinal column of the trooper, is fastened obliquely a 
metal slot about 9 cm. (3i in.) long. The rifle when slung is 
fastened to the belt by means of a stud fixed to the lower 
band of the weapon, which is inserted in the slot. The rifle 
thus hangs upright with the barrel to the rear close to the 
left of the rider's back. In order to transfer the weight of 
the weapon from the hip to the shoulder, a strap passing 
over the right shoulder is fastened to the belt. When the 
rider is dismounted the butt of the gun does not touch the 
ground. 

After mounting the rider transfers the weight of the piece 
to the horse by pressing the small of the stock into a metal 
spring clutch attached to the left side of the saddle, which 

« One of these Patterson rifle carriers was under test by the United 
States Cavalry Board at Fort Riley, Kans., during the summer and 
autumn of 1904. — Editor. 
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clasps the piece directly in rear of the trigger guard. The 
clutch is fastened to a leather frog, which in turn hangs from 
the back part of the near side of the saddle. A slight blow 
against the stock is sufficient to force the small of the stock 
into the clutch. 

By the movements of dismounting the piece is freed from 
the clutch, so that trooper and weapon are separated from the 
horse. When the trooper is mounted any chance plunge or 
fall detaches the weapon from the clutch, so the equipment is 
a source of no danger to the rider. By slipping the stud 
from the slot the rifle is ready to hand for use. 

An opinion as to whether or not this invention is practical 
in every respect for all military purposes can not be here 
delivered, as further tests are necessary. It is especially a 
question if the mechanism, particularly the clutch on the 
saddle, is sufficiently strong and durable, and if it will not be 
injured or will not ev^en be an impediment in column and line 
movements. Assuredly, with this method of carrying the 
carbine in use, the saber must be worn on the right side. 
This, however, would be open to no objection. On the other 
hand, it would divide more equally on the two sides the load 
carried by the horse. The foundation idea of the invention, 
however, is undoubtedly sound and practical. It has, as 
compared with former weapon-carrying equipments, very 
important advantages. Especially would it not only make it 
possible to arm the cavalry with the long-range infantry rifle, 
but also would eliminate the great disadvantage of fastening 
the weapon, as in our service, to the saddle. The rifle would 
by this system be attached to the trooper. If he, through a 
sudden fall or wound, were thrown from his horse, he would 
not be absolutely weaponless, as formerly. Of course, through 
the employment of this or a similar carrying equipment, the 
rider is fastened to the horse; but this disadvantage is only a 
seeming one, for this fastening is so light that if the rider 
from any cause is separated suddenly from his horse the 
piece in every case is loosened of itself from the saddle. 

Other advantages of this contrivance are that the trooper, 
either mounted or dismounted, has both hands free, and the 
loss of time due to the necessity of removing the carbine from 
the saddle is dispensed with, so that the soldier is sooner ready 
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for action. Further, this method of carrying the piece is more 
comfortable to the rider while mounted than all others, and per- 
mits of a free and unhindered use of the lance.and saber; more- 
over, in a hand-to-hand conflict the barrel of the piece protects, 
to a certain degree, the back of the trooper. Finally, the 
weight and cost of manufacture of this invention are less than 
those of former appliances of the same kind.® 

Lieutenant-Colonel Patterson has his invention, which he 
himself tested in South Africa for two years, to thank for his 
life. Concerning this, he writes to the author as follows: 
'* During the last war in South Africa I had trotted forward 
alone upon a reconnaissance and rode, without noticing it, 
inside of the enemy's lines. Suddenl}'^ 1 was fired upon at 
short range. I had run upon a detachment of about one-half 
dozen Boers and received one bullet through the hat and 
another through the sleeve, but I myself was untouched. As 
soon as I was fired on I sprang from my horse and threw 
myself into the high grass that grew in this locality. As I 
sprang from my horse my rifle had detached itself from the 
saddle, thanks to the carrying equipment, and remained at my 
left side. Protected from sight by the high grass, I now crept 
from the place at which I had sprung from my horse, to a 
small hillock near by, from which I, in my turn, opened fire on 
the Boers. Apparently, they believed that they had killed me 
by their first volley, and were so surprised and frightened by 
this unexpected fire that they, on their side, took to flight 
most promptly. 1 was fortunate enough to kill two of their 
horses and to wound three of the men. I brought the latter 
back to our camp as prisoners." 

This small fortunate coup de main received a flattering 
mention in a "special dispatch " of Lord Kitchener of July 9, 
1901. 

During the latter part of the South African war, different 
organizations of cavalry and mounted infantry tested the Pat- 
terson invention. The opinions given concerning it were uni- 
versally favorable and flattering. Lately, it is true, a few less 
favorable reports have been received from English oflicers in 



«For further on this subject see pages 139 to 142, **Pulletin of Military 
Notes'* for June 30, W^. — Translator^ s note. 
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Egypt who tested the apparatus during the last year. They 
criticize the mechanical part of the invention, and assert that 
the clutch easily relaxes and sometimes breaks; likewise, that 
the insertion and removal of the stud into and from the slot 
is too difficult for the soldier. Other authoritative opinions, 
however, dispute these disadvantages and declare very decid- 
edly for the adoption of the Patterson invention. 

During the past year Lord Kitchener instituted tests of 
this contrivance in the Indian army. These were so satisfac- 
tory that not long since the invention was generally issued to 
this army. The tests in England have not as yet been com- 
pleted. 

The experiences of the South African war have instilled 
new life into all departments and branches of the English 
army. In addition to reforms in the tactical instruction of 
the troops, and in the organization and administration of the 
army, the war has brought about a complete revolution in the 
clothing and equipment; everything antiquated has been re- 
jected and the experiences of this war have been fully utilized. 
The unanimous opinion of all officers educated in the school 
of war experience, is that the question of clothing in war is 
such a great and serious one that human vanity or fonner 
small formalities can have no voice in the matter. Hence, 
the uniform worn and tested in South Africa was, before a 
twelve months had passed, adopted in the English arm}' as the 
so-called '*• service dress." It is in many respects to be looked 
upon as the model of a practical, war-service uniform, from 
which, before all, everything polished or shining has been 
removed. It has, moreover, the advantage of being becoming 
and of having a thoroughly military appearance. 

In the opinion of a military expert who, the past summer, 
during the English maneuvers, for the first time saw the new 
uniform in use, "the new field dress is not only a practical 
and simple but also a becoming war uniform; the cloth gathers 
little dirt, and, notwithstanding the bivouac they had just 
made in the rain, the troops made an orderly, tid}', very 
military appearance." 

With a proper appreciation of the value of the traditions 
attached to the former uniforms of many organizations, the 
English army administration has been regardful of them when 
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possible, and has preserved them in the new outfit. So, for 
instance, the Highland regiments have retained the kilt, to 
which they clung with such great pride, only, instead of the 
bright-checkered kilt, one of khaki is now worn. 

For parade, when off duty, and on leave, all regiments will * 
Avear the former colored and more ornamental uniform until 
further orders. The military authorities of all the great 
powers have anew been led by the experiences of the South 
African war to more earnestly consider the question of sup- 
plying the troops with clothing and equipment more suitable 
for war purposes. Thorough preparation for war demands 
the early settlement of this question. 



THE LATE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR AND ITS LESSONS." 

By Gen. H. Bonnal. 

Translated for the Second Division General Sta£F, U. S. Army, by Second Lieut. Charles 

M. Allen, Artillery Corps. 

The Hevue des Deicx-Mondes of June 15, 1902, published 
under the heading Lessons from the South African War^ an 
anonymous article which received much notice in France and 
other countries. 

In the course of this article, written in an animated style, 
the author expresses various opinions, some of which are 
concurred in by most military men and others more or less 
contested. 

The present article is an analysis of the article in (question, 
which, aside from its own value, has over similar works the 
great advantage of containing the notes of a witness of the 
battles which took place on the plains of the Orange River. 

Like all analyses the following article repeats the essential 
passages of that of the Bevue des Deiix-Mondes^ followed by 
comments. 

The article of the Revue des Deux-Mondes is divided into 
three parts: 

An introduction of several pages contains a resum^ of the 
evolution of the art of war from the time of Frederick the 
Great until the present time. 

The first part is devoted to a description of the customs 
and warlike disposition of the Boers. 

In the second part the author describes the operations of 
the English from October, 1899, to February, 1900, then 
gives place to ah eyewitness of the operations on the veldt. 

The third part contains the conclusions of the author with 
a view to the next European war. 

« Published by R. Chapelot & Co., No. 30 Rue de Passage Dauphin, 
Paris (1903). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Can the continental armies derive profit from the lessons of the South African war? 

Assuredly, especially as to the properties, now well known, 
of a small-caliber rifle, using smokeless powder, and having a 
very flat trajectory, from which will result tactical disposi- 
tions accentuating the evolution manifest during the last cen- 
tury, of successive attacks and an economy of strength. 

Certain military instructors deny it, and especially those who, taking for gospel the 
history of the Napoleonic campaigns in the science of strategy and even of tactics, obsti- 
nately wish to use with modern weapons the methods of the past. 

The author refuses to certain military instructors all power 
of adaptation. 

The reproach is no doubt merited, for there are two kinds 
of military instructors — those who persist in following the 
beaten paths, and those who, having a mind of their own, 
strive to develop in their students powers of observation, of 
judgment, and decision, so necessary' to the man of war. 

The true military instructor is one who gives small time to 
didactic teaching, but who turns most of his attention to the 
istudy of concrete examples, turning his back on gospels as 
well as on speculative teaching. 

Thus it is that in the greater part of the grand maneuvers of Europe one still sees, 
after a more or less extended preparation by Are, attacks called "decisive," executed by 
infantry in compact masses, directed against the enemy to the accompaniment of their 
bands with drums beating the charge. 

Decisive? Certainly. Since the 18th of August, 1870, such attacks have been so for the 
troops making them. Without exception they have terminated in bloody disasters. 

If the methods of instruction of the large units were of a 
really practical character, and if the knowledge of tactics in 
all its branches were more fully developed, our grand maneu- 
vers would to a certain extent have the appearance of real war. 

We say ''to a certain extent" because, on account of the 
short time given each day to the combat, properly called, the 
grand maneuvers can be only an outline of the operations on 
the field of battle. 

It is in the garrisons and camps of instruction that com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, and brigades ought to be trained 
to act as they would in the presence of the enemy. There at 
least one knows from where attacks will come, while in the 
grand maneuvers this is impossible. 

The grand maneuvers would be only trials of endurance for 
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the troops and exercises for the different arms of the service, 
but it would be necessary to keep them up. 

Attacks en masse without sufficient preparation are to be 
condemned. 

Under Napoleon I the r61e of an attack en masse was not so 
much to fall upon the enemy with compact bodies of troops 
as to push to the extreme a former success gained at the 
decisive point b}'^ the combined action of numerous batteries 
and bodies of infantry fighting as skirmishers. The attack en 
masse acted then as a reservoir, from which could be drawn 
the elements of fresh efforts to enlarge the breach and trans- 
form a partial success into a complete victory. 

Though the attack en masse directed against an enemy still 
in the possession of the greater portion of his forces is a crime, 
it suffices to immortalize the general who, having prepared it, 
makes it succeed. 

According to the author the decisive attack of the Germans 
on St. Privat, August 18, 1870, should have ended in a 
bloody disaster. It was, however, this attack, made as night 
was falling, which procured them the victory and in a measure 
decided the fate of the campaign. 

The author no doubt had reference to the premature attack 
of the First Division of the Prussian Guard a little before 6 
p. m. This attack is in fact the most striking example one 
can cite in favor of the necessary combination of the fire of 
artillery and infantry to make a breach in the enemy's line. 

Under the circumstances, none of the conditions of success 
having been fulfilled, the disaster of the First Division of the 
Guard ought to have been complete, and so it was, without, 
.however, carrying with it the flight of the troops who com- 
posed it. 

But the priests of the Imperial cult do not admit changes. They extol the action en 
masse of the beginning of the century. They resolutely refuse to recognize the principle 
stated by the master: "An army ought to change its tactics every ten years.'' 

The priests in question can only be, in the mind of the 
author, the "certain military instructors." 

No more action en rnasse! It is easy to say so, but with 
what shall we replace all the methods known and tried by 
experience for subsisting, maneuvering, and fighting a million 
men opposed to another million men in a theater of operations 
relatively restricted ? 
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The principle which the author attributes to Napoleon is 
inexactly stated. It should read as follows: ''It is necessarv 
to change the tactics of war every ten years if one wishes to 
maintain some superiority." 

The expression, "the tactics of war," as used by Napoleon^ 
had a very general meaning, applying even more to strategy^ 
as we know the term to-day, than to tactics proper. 

The author complains of the resistance to progress in the 
armies, especially the older ones, and, as a stimulus, calls up 
the specter of Jena, using, of course, the German point of view. 
But if the Prussians were beaten at Jena, it was because 
Frederick was dead and Napoleon very much alive. 

Nevertheless, the power of the rifle in the hands of skirmishers was a factor to be reck- 
oned with. Frederick did not make use of it, because in his time fire-action counted for 
little. The bayonet was the deciding factor. 

It was not the power of the rifle, using flintlock and spher- 
ical bullets, which gave to the skirmishers of the Revolution- 
ary armies, beginning with 1794, an overwhelming superiority 
over troops formed in line at close order. 

The skirmishers of the Revolutionary period took position 
at fighting distance in front of an enemy who was stationary 
and formed in three ranks, the men standing shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Under these conditions the scattered skirmishers had before 
them a very vulnerable target, while a majority of the enemj^'s 
shots fell in their intervals. But this was an advantage 
of secondary importance when compared to that which was 
secured by the Republican armies in the use of reserves. 

In fact, the linear order required the deployment of almost 
the entire force in a stationary and compact line, while the 
use of skirmishers required a portion of the effective force 
varying onl}' from one quarter to one half; hence the Repub- 
lican leaders possessed strong reserves, which they knew how 
to throw at the proper moment against the salient points of 
the enemy's front or flank, whose capture carried with it the 
downfall of the entire line of defense. 

Before the enemy's line, strong as a whole, but relative!}' 
weak at the point of attack, on which would converge the 
main efforts of the three arms, the skirmishers, forming cur- 
tains, removed from the fire action that character of rapid 
decision which it had in the time of Frederick, and thus se- 
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cured to the command the time necessary for maneuvers and 
dispositions in preparation for the decisive action. 

Victory was gained then b}^ directing against the entire line 
of the enem}^ a series of partial attacks by skirmishers and in 
using at the proper moment an overwhelming force against 
some skillfully chosen point. 

To say that Frederick did not utilize fire action is to betray 
an imperfect knowledge of his battles. Never, perhaps, has 
the power of musketry fire manifested itself in so decisive a 
manner as in the battles of Prague, of Kollin, and of Leuthen. 

An ^lite of officers, such as Bourcet and Thiel, professors of Bonaparte at Auxonne, pre- 
pared the tactics of the Revolution, which replaced those of Gulbert and of Grlbeauval, 

The tactics of the Revolution sprang into being without 
preparation, since they were developed under the hard rule of 
circumstances and necessity. Who could be made to believe 
that the Revolutionary^ generals, all more or less improvised, 
hence lacking all military instruction, could be influenced bj'^ 
the researches of a Bourcet or of a Mesnil-Durand? 

As to Gribeauval, we do not believe even now that he was 
a great tactician, his glory of having created a very homo- 
geneous system of artillery always having appeared to us to 
be merely a technical one. 

Another error, which is opposed by the present science of 
psychology, consists in thinking that Thiel could have been an 
instructor of Bonaparte. 

Such a man as Napoleon never had an instructor. He 
developed wholly in himself, by direct observation and reflec- 
tion on events in which he took part, and thanks to his excep- 
tional ability to separate the important from the unimportant. 

A man such as Hannibal or Napoleon makes his impress on the military science of his 
time and carries it to the highest degree of perfection that it can then attain. He shows 
by admirable examples the dispositions which are suited to the circumstances and means 
of his time, and nothing more. It is useless to attempt to imitate them to-day, when our 
instruments of war differ entirely from theirs. 

Let us pass over Hannibal and the military science of his 
time, the term "science" supposing a degree of intellectual 
culture which the Carthaginian generals probably did not 
possess, and turn to Napoleon. 

The author is persuaded that this man carried military 
science to its highest degree of perfection. 

He, and he alone, personified the military art of his time, 
after having stifled the initiative of subordinates, crushed 
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the personality of superiors, and so completely absorbed all 
the functions of command that his lieutenants, as soon as they 
were left to themselves, after 1812, became an easy prey for 
opposing generals of a second order. 

Could one find in France after Waterloo a trace of the 
military science to which Napoleon had given his imprint? 

In Europe, the Prussians alone knew how to profit, after 
his death, by the lessons of the master, and it was through 
them that thev were able to conduct, in the skillful manner 
known to all, the fruitful campaigns of 1866 and of 1870-1871. 

Our present instruments of war differ from those used by 
Napoleon, but not absolutely. The art in time of peace con- 
sists in appreciating at their just value modifications in 
organization, means of transportation and communication, 
finally, in armament, and in applying to all the best methods 
for attaining the supreme object, which is victory. 

The tactics of the future will depend much more on the moral condition of the nation 
at the beginning of the war and upon the individual energy of the soldier than upon the 
power of its armament. 

The tactics of to-morrow, a little different from those of 
yesterday, will give good results if our corps of officers, com- 
posed of good material, vigorous, and enthusiastic, has been 
able to acquire a knowledge of the real conditions of the 
battlefield, and to give to the rank and file, mentally and 
physically, a solid military education. 

The effect of rapid-fire arms and smokeless powder forced the English to totally 
abandon their former methods. A new system of tactics, entirely different from that 
now applied in most European armies, has been improvised and adopted by them. 

Everyone knows that among English officers various sports 
are held more in honor than professional study. Intellectual 
standards are affected by this. And again, the English officer 
is too much absorbed in his outside duties to give much 
time to his company. Despite these unhappy conditions, 
the practical mind and force of character inherent in the 
Anglo-Saxon race must soon lead the English to discover and 
put in operation a s^^stem of tactics appropriate to a special 
kind of enemy, such as were the Boers. 

The same thing took place at the beginning of the conquest 
of Algeria. After numerous checks, due to tactical disposi- 
tions not adapted to the special conditions of a war in an 
Arabian country, the French generals, and first of all Marshal 
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Bugeaud, chose the special mode of action necessary in order 
to conquer, and their success was constant thereafter. 

But in 1870, when our generals, educated in the school of 
the Algerian campaigns, were opposed to German troops, 
they could not, lacking sufficient preparation, modify the 
methods dear to them, and their professional inferiority 
became flagrant when compared to adversaries who had culti- 
vated industriously the traditions of the great wars, and had 
taken into account the material progress which had taken 
place in all branches of human activity. 

The author takes a stand against the criticisms addressed 
during the South African war against the English commanders 
and their troops. His principal argument in favor of the 
English army consists in saying that the officers were prodigal 
of their blood and that the troops of 1899-1900 were excellent. 

In August, 1870, the French officers and men showed a * 
bravery of the highest character, and yet the French army 
of this time could not conquer on any single day, even when 
through favorable circumstances it was opposed to inferior 
numbers, as at Spicheren, Borny, and Mars-la-Tour. 

The criticisms of the English generals and troops accentuate, 
not their lack of bravery, but their tactical impotency. 

Until the arrival of Lord Roberts in South Africa the 
Enlish made use of the pure linear system of tactics, like the 
French in 1870, and like them had to suflFer the unhappy 
consequences. 

PART FIRST. 

The ten pages devoted by the author to the character, cus- 
toms, and manner of fighting of the Boers contain a full 
r^sum^ of all that has been said or written of this unique 
people. 

The Boer is in the full sense of the term a " mounted in- 
dfantryman," who understands perfectly how to make use of 
both his horse and his rifle. 

In partisan warfare the Boers showed themselves incompar- 
able, but throughout the operations at the close of the war 
they could only defend positions naturally very strong, with- 
out ever making a counter attack, even when their superiority 
of fire had, to a certain extent, put the enemy at their mercy. 
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Again, the Boers— individualists in the extreme, without 
discipline, and lacking all power to maneuver — could never 
hold out against an enveloping attack, which was for them 
always the signal for a disorderly retreat. 

PART SECOND. 

The author states that in 1899 there took place at the camp 
of instruction on Salisbury Plain maneuvers which preceded 
by a few days only, the departure for South Africa of some of 
the troops taking part. 

It can be stated here that their methods of fighting were very nearly those of a major, 
ity of European armies, more particularly, perhaps, with regard to the cavalry and 
artillery. 

There can be no doubt that the author wrote the preceding^ 
lines in good faith, but the foreign attaches who saw the Eng- 
lish maneuvers shortly before the South African war reported 
an impression less favorable. 

Moreover, General Sir Kedvers Buller, who directed the 
maneuvers of 1899, shortly before his departure for South 
Africa, did not show himself to be very optimistic, and his 
criticisms emphasized the lack of tactical instruction of the 
English troops. 

This officer called attention to the insufficient preparation of 
attack, the massing of troops, absence of unity of action, and 
the ignomnce reigning in each arm of the service on the sub- 
ject of the tactics of its sister branches. 

General Buller said of the English cavalry and infantry, 
*' that they know where they ought to go, but they are igno- 
rant of what they have to do when they get there." 

In other words, the English troops know how to form 
according to regulations, but they can not adapt themselves 
to the varying circumstances of the action. 

Their tactical impotency can not be stated in polite terms 
in a clearer way. 

After praising the maneuvering ability of the English army 
the author leads the reader to the battle of Talana Hill, Octo- 
ber 20, 1899: 

General Symons, commanding 4 battalions of infantry, 1 regiment of cavalry, and a 
body of Natal police, about 4,500 men in all, had established his camp to the west of and 
near the little village of Dundee. At 4,500 meters, a cannon shot to the northeast, there 
lies a line of heights, Talana Hill, Impati^Mount, etc., from which the town is separated 
by a moderately deep valley. 
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General Symons covered himself toward the enemy by a line of advance posts placed 
on these heights. 

The troops in camp, thus covered to a distance of about 5 kilometers, believed them- 
selves safe. They did not take into account the fact that one line of advance posts, 
however well placed, is always surprised when it is attacked, in its supposed positions of 
safety. It was for this reason that Marshal Bugeaud organized his system of outposts 
which allowed the line of advance posts to be transformed in a short time into a line of 
battle. 

On the other hand, we read in the excellent and very com- 
plete history of the South African war compiled under the 
direction of the Second Division of the General Staff: 

Although commanding the English camp at about 4,000 meters these heights (Talana 
Hill, Impati-Mount) had not been occupied on the night of the 19-20 October except by 
a small post of mounted infantry. 

This, then, is what the line of advance posts, placed on the 
heights which commanded the English camp at 4,000 meters 
resolves itself into. 

The comments of the author on the so-called placing of a 
line of advance posts on the heights to the east of the English 
camp lose at once all instructive value and are stricken out 
bodily. 

Besides, these comments express a false idea; for advance 
posts, properly placed, intelligently connected, with the sev- 
eral elements properly performing their duties, can not be 
surprised. 

What shall we think of the Bugeaud system of outposts, 
which permitted the line of advance posts to be transformed 
in a few minutes into a line of battle ? 

The author would probabl}^ not have written this sentence 
if he had looked up the chapter- in the works of Bugeaud 
which treats of the service of security at night of a completely 
isolated detachment.^ 

Let us return to the battle of Talana Hill. 

The commandos under the orders of Gen. Lucas Mayer 
occupied the heights of Talana Hill at 3:30 a. m., drove back 
the little advance post, and opened fire with their 5 guns, 
about 5 a. m. , on the English camp. 

Surprise, disorder, then formation of troops in good order 
and return tire by the English artillery till 7:30 a. m. 

Three English battalions then move in battle formation 
directly against the Boers occupying Talana Hill, and toward 

«" Military Works of Marshal Bugeaud," collected and arranged by 
Weil, former captain of cavalry, p. 98, Librairie Baudoin, 1883. 
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1 p. m., after various eflforts, dislodge the enemy from his 
position. 

During the action a squadron of English hussars, sent alone 
to act against the enemy's rear, was surrounded and captured. 

The English losses were 10 oflScers and 31 men killed, 20 
oflBcers and 165 men wounded, and 9 officers and 211 men taken 
prisoners. 

The author of the article of the Remie des Deux Mondes 
says of this battle: 

The action commenced and was carried out in the regulation manner. 

Who has ever seen a regulation, even an English one, which 
required the bull to be taken by the horns? 

The regulations prescribe formations, from which the com- 
mander makes his choice and then modifies to suit the circum- 
stances; but there are not and can not be tactical regulations. 

However, our regulations of May 28, 1895, on troops in 
campaign give under the heading of the combat, certain advice 
which General Symons would have done well to follow, and 
mentions the following points to be distinguished in every 
action of an isolated force: The preparation, or attack on the 
enemy's entire line, and the decision obtained by a violent 
effort concentrated on some well chosen point and, finally, 
success. 

The history of the Second Division, General Staff, brings 
out this point in a forcible manner when it states: 

The heavy losses of the En(?lish infantry during its advance without cover should not 
come as a surprise, knowing the effect of modem armament. They show the advantage 
to be gained by maneuvering, instead of making a frontal attack. Guided and covered 
by an advance guard action, General Symons might have been able to dislodge the enemy 
by maneuvering against his flanks. 

On the Boer side a minimum loss, but complete passivity 
with a very skillful employment of their fire. 

The author takes care not to describe the battle of Elands- 
laagte which took place the next day, October 21, and in 
which General French by combining an advance guard action 
with an enveloping movement, was very successful in beating 
down the resistance of a detachment of Boers under General 
Koch. 

This battle contradicts the reasoning which the author seeks 
to establish, through a preconceived idea, that the tactical 
methods of the English underwent a continuous transforma- 
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tion, under the influence of events, from the beginning of the 
campaign to the taking of Bloemfontein. 

The article of the Bevue des Deaux Mondes then gives a 
very succinct resum^ of the battles of December, 1899, and 
January, 1900, all more or less unfavorable to the English 
arms. 

According to the author: 

The English threw themselves on the enemy without haying defined his position by 
reconnaissance. They employed deep formations, using successive lines, which received 
all the bullets sent by the enemy. 

What is this reconnoitering action the regretable absence 
ot which is pointed out, if not the "advance guard action," a 
term disliked so much bv the author? 

According to him it was only on January 20, 1900, at the 
battle of Venters-Spruit that the change of tactics he delin- 
eates brought it about that on this day the two battalions at 
at the head of the Woodgate Brigade: 

Formed in long, thin lines and advanced by rushes. They arrive at the plateau, which is 
approached by a glacis of about 900 meters, and try to ascend. But here, after consider- 
able losses, they are stranded. These troops do not yet know how to carry through an 

Lord Roberts will show another way. The evolution of tactics is accomplished. Its 
theater of operations will be the Orange Free State. 

Thus, on January 20, 1900, the English troops were igno- 
rant of the proper means of succeeding in an attack, but one 
month later their change of tactics was completed, thanks to 
Ijord Roberts, and this change was particularly remarkable, 
in that henceforth every action with the Boers ended in victory 
for the English. 

One can believe thig? easily when one knows that the troops 
of Lord Roberts, eight or ten times more numerous than those 
opposed to them, acted after the fashion of an army of game 
hunters. 

On February 18, General Cronje, not having retired soon 
enough or quickly enough towards the east with his 4,500 
Boers, was surrounded near Paardeburg Drift, on the Modder 
River, by the divisions of Lord Roberts. 

The investment of the Boer camp was completed at noon. 
The English should have confined themselves on this day to a 
general and methodical tightening of their lines; but their 
division commanders, breaking away from superior authority, 
thought they were doing well in pushing their attacks home, 
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each on his own account, at what appeared to him to be the 
most favorable moment. These partial attacks withered under 
the Boer fire and caused considerable losses without the least 
profit. 

. We see in this, as in other oases, that the English generals, 
as well as their troops, knew but one method of -fighting, the 
decisive attack. 

This bloody alfair of February 18 is the last in which the English sought to force a posi- 
tion by employing the old methods. 

The author would have better said their old methods, for in 
other European armies the '' decisive attack " was not, as with 
the English, the Alpha and Omega of tactics. 

After the capitulation of Cronje (February 27, 1900), the 
investing troops, strength about 45,000 men, of whom 12,000 
were mounted, with a strong force of artillery, took up their 
march across the veldt under the skillful direction of Lord 
Roberts, and adopted a method of approach well suited to the 
circumstances. 

The 4,000 or 5,000 Boers whom they could possibly meet 
in position on the kopjes scattered over the plain, knew how 
to use fire action only, to the exclusion of all maneuvers. 

Besides, it was advantageous to move deplo3^ed on a large 
front, so much the more as the movement was directed on 
Bloemfontein, capital of the Orange Free State, and it was 
therefore certain that the Boers would interpose themselves 
between this town and the invading force. 

According to the author, the front covered was often over 
20 kilometers. 

The army corps advanced in line of brigades, and each of 
these (8 in number) covered a front of 2 to 3 kilometers, 
counting intervals, and an equal depth. 

To change from the marching formation to that of attack, 
it sufficed to increase the intervals between the diflferent ele- 
ments. 

The advance guard was formed of mounted troops, with 
light artillery. 

According to the author, the four battalions composing the English infantry brigade 
formed a sort of open double column, each battalion having its eight companies in column 
at 100 meters distance, and in each company the men in one rank with three or four paces 
interval. Each btigade column was so formed as to be numerically superior to any 
enemy it could meet. 

At ten to one this condition was easj^ to obtain. 
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The author also sa3^s that on such a large front (20 kilo- 
meters or more) the columns meeting the enemy in position 
stopped and opened fire at long range, while those not finding 
an enemy in their front continued to advance and then closed 
in on the enemy's rear. 

We could have deduced this fact ourselves. 

The means employed by Lord Roberts to dislodge the enemy 
during the march on Bloemfontein, and later on Pretoria, were 
ingenious and perfectly adapted to the requirements of the 
situation. One can but praise this general for having cast 
away the forms of war in use in European armies and adopt- 
ing in their place others inspired by the nature of the country 
and the tactics of the Boers. 

NOTES OF AN EYEWITNESS. 

The author of the article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
borrowed extensively from the personal notes of an officer 
whom he designates by the modest title of ^'Eyewitness." 

These extracts are of great interest, because they describe 
with a strong tone of sincerity the events personally seen. 

During the march from Paardeburg on Bloemfontein Gen- 
eral French commanded the advance guard, consisting of 1 
division (3 brigades) of cavalry, 1 division (2 brigades) of 
mounted infantry, 7 batteries of horse artillery, and several 
sections of machine guns. 

This advance guard, more or less divided, preceded the 
army by 15 to 20 kilometers. It is this, and this alone, that 
is referred to in the following Jines: 

Generally the task of making the frontal attack fell to the mounted Infantry. It dis- 
mounted under cover at about 2,000 meters, and leaving the horses here formed lines of 
skirmishers and tried to take advantage of cover. 

The assailants could not, in general, advance to within less than 800 meters, at which 
distance the enemy's fire became extremely effective, due to absence of smoke and the 
denuded character of the country. 

It seemed that at about 800 meters there was a barrier almost insurmountable. 

In an open country every rifle has a distance called that of 
''effective fire," which depends on the curve of its trajectory. 

This distance with the 18 mm. gun, spherical bullet, was from 
150 to 200 meters. 

It reached 300 meters with the same gun, when rifled and 
using truncated projectiles expanded by a hollow in their rear 
surface. 
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In 1870 the range of effective fire varied from 350 to 460 
meters, and it would have been 500 meters if the.Germans had 
not had a greater interest in approaching to 400 meters on 
account of their weapon (the dreyse) having a trajectory much 
more curved than that of the French chassepot. 

If this war had been fought with the rifle model 1874, using 
metallic cartridges, the range of effective fire would have been 
600 meters. 

With the rifle now in use in most armies the range of effect- 
ive fire should be from 700 to 800 meters, and the experience 
of the South African war goes to confirm this theoretical 
deduction, which is sustained, besides, by firing on the range. 

It is at this range that one can reasonabl}'^ hope to obtain 
and hold a superiority of fire, when this is considered neces- 
sary. 

It goes without saying that the effectiveness of fire increases 
from 700 or 800 meters as the distance grows smaller, and this 
distance is considered the closest to which a body of skirmish- 
ers, sheltered or l^^ing down, can push an attack under truly 
effective fire without exposing themselves to ruin. 

Save in the case of obstacles or cover assisting the advance 
in the zone under 800 meters, infantry skirmishers could not 
then advance in this zone unless the fire of the enemj" was 
more or less checked by opposing artillery or infantry, or by 
the combined fire of both these arms. 

The formation adopted to advance through the zone 2000-800 meters was in one rank 
at 3 or 4 paces interval, without supports or reserves. Everybody was in line. Besides,- 
it was not sought on this portion of the field to produce a violent effect. They counted 
on the action of the wings, the effect of the artillery, finally on the arrival of the main 
body. They sought, above all, to gain time, and often the close of the day closed the 
attack before they had reached the threshold of the 800-meter zone. 

The mounted troops under General French were divided 
into three parts — the center, very much scattered with a view 
to the advance-guard action, destined to reconnoiter and find 
tbe limits of the enemy's position; the wings, concentrated 
out of sight of the eneni}^ for the purpose of acting against 
his flanks, once these had been found by that portion of the 
adv^ance guard acting against his front. 

This was a judicious disposition, provided that the advance 
guard as a whole was numerically superior to the enemy, and 
that the enemy always remained chained to his position. 

Against a stationary enemy anything could be dared save 
premature frontal attacks. 
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The advance was made by rushes from one shelter to another. Open ground was 
shunned, not only when stationary, but also when advancing. 

The battles of the war of 1870-71 show on the German side 
methods of approach identical with those here described. 

The advance was made by groups more or less strong from 
cover to cover, excluding all formality, the end to be attained 
dictating the means to be employed. 

Almost all the officers got into the habit of sending forward to the next cover non- 
commissioned officers or good men, while they themselves superintended the movements 
•of their command. The contagion of example has always been a resort more powerful 
for moving men forward than an impulse from the rear. 

This practice is not a new one. It was in use for some time, 
and no doubt continues to be used in one of our army corps 
that we could mention, with the difference that here the chiefs 
of section move forward themselves to the next cover and 
then signal their men to join them. 

The English method seems preferable because it allows the 
officer to watch the laggards, always the same. 

The line of skirmishers, as formed in the beginning, did not hesitate to change form 
. under the influence of the cover. The cover ruled the intervals and fixed the form of 
the line of battle. 

The influence of cover has been described also by officers of 
infantry, both French and German, in all the battles of 1870-71. 

The contact action now holds the enemy in front. The action of the artillery occupies 
his wings. The enemy does not move. The enveloping movement will occupy a con- 
siderable extent of time. 

This contact action is nothing but the advance-guard action 
as we know it, and in this case simple mixed patrols would 
have sufficed, since the enemy really held himself. 

The action of the horse artillery on the two wings was due 
to the fact that the batteries were systematically divided be- 
tween the two groups of cavalry or mounted infantry formed 
behind the wings of the central group charged with the exe- 
cution of the frontal attack. 

When this action appeared ripe the flank groups, moving 
by platoons, marched under cover until opposite the enemy's 
flanks, reunited, dismounted, and formed tactical units, which 
took position on the flanks to open a musketry fire. 

At this moment the day generally came to a close and the 
Boers, seeing themselves flanked, commenced to beat a retreat. 

The pursuit wds confined to a few shells fired at the convoy. During this time the 
frontal attack (advance-guard action against the front) had regulated its advance on the 
retirement of the enemy, in place of precipitating their retreat by a decided offensive 

action. 

* ****** 
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As an excuse for this slowness in pursuit there ha-s been brought forward the state of 
fatigue of men and horses on the approach of night. In reality it was due to nervous 
exhaustion. The nervous tension caused by danger produces such physical fatigue that 
some men who have not moved all day, but who have been subjected for long hours to a 
fusillade, are incapable of any effort. With modem arms this tension is greater than for- 
merly, and the resulting depression is also greater. 

It is fully conceded that the English troops employed in the 
frontal attack, long submitted to an effective rifle lire, should 
have been too much fatigued to have thrown themselves on the 
enemy in retreat; but the other troops, detached on the flanks, 
and whose action had been as short as it was recent, why 
should they not have pursued the enemy 'i 

It was because, having left their horses far in rear, the 
flank troops were incapable of all rapid movement. 

This statement is sufficient to condemn the method which 
required the whole strength of cavalry to dismount, even 
when, due to peculiar circumstances, its principal function 
was fire action. 

We come now to the phenomenon of nervous exhaustion in 
the case of the mounted infantry engaged in the frontal 
attack, who were exposed for several hours to a tire at dis- 
tances around 800 meters. 

This state of the nerves is well known, and officers who took 
part in the battles of the Franco-Prussian war remember hav 
ing observed in their men, when they were heavily engaged 
at the range of effective tire of the time (about 400 meters), a 
mental and physical depression, increasing with the length of 
the action. 

In such circumstances the soldier is as if chained to the 
ground, and if he fires at all it is due to the instinct of self- 
preservation, which incites him to kill to avoid being killed. 

The South African war teaches us nothing in particular on 
this subject, but it shows that the range of effective fire has 
reached the point of 800 meters to-day in place of 400 meters 
as it was in 1870. 

This statement of the doubling of the range of effective fire 
permits us to say that attacks insufficiently prepared and whose 
objectives have been unskillfully chosen will give rise to 
shambles more bloody and not less useless than formerly. 

The art of superior command will be more delicate and 
more difficult certainly. 

But does one not see in all branchies of human activity the 
perfection of tools demanding more skillful workmen? 
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If the modern law of division of labor results in developing- 
to the extreme in the artisan the power of thought necessary 
for the execution of his task, it requires much more skill to 
properly direct an industrial, agricultural, or commercial 
establishment, and still more to properly command a large 
unit of the three arms called to fight not only against material 
diflBculties, but most of all against an enemy provided with 
the most effective means of action. 

The phenomena of psycho-physical depression, already 
noted in 1870-71 and in 1877-78 among skirmishers fighting- 
at the range of effective fire, can not fail to be accentuated in 
the future with a reduction in the length of active service and 
on account of the absence of smoke, which renders objectives 
almost invisible and often causes bullets to fall apparently 
from space. 

This highly important fact acts in favor of progressive and 
sparing action of the infantry units in the first line. 

We will be led, we think, to withdraw from the action 
some units which have been subjected to a heavy fire when 
they can be replaced bj'^ fresh units. ^ 

Infantry engaged for several hours will, in fact, have lost 
all combative power, and will be only a demoralizing element 
for the reenforcements which come to them. 

It must be^ said, in conclusion, that in order to continue a 
frontal attack all day, or perhaps even for several consecutive 
days, the echelon of troops from front to rear, otherwise called 
the perpendicular order, is more necessary than ever, and is 
opposed to the extension of front, which seems at first sight 
to be required by the perfection of our weapons. 

This action of the mounted troops forming numerous advance guards often sufficed 
to open the way for the infantry divisions; but it often happened that it did not bring 
the required result, either because the enemy held his ground too well or because the 
line of defense was of too great an extent. 

The eyewitness from whom the preceding lines are taken 
does not hesitate to employ the term "advance guard" for 
designating the light troops charged with reconnoitering the 
enemy, holding him in front, and even sometimes maneuver- 
ing against his flanks. 

«This was done in several cases in the war of 1870, notably with the 
Prussian Eighth Corps August 18 at the farm of Saint-Hubert, and on 
the eastern border of the valley of the Mance. 
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The author himself has for the words ''advance ^uard" an 
extreme dislike, for which we are unable to account. 

The notes of the eyewitness, then describe the deployment 
of the army, preceded by oblique movements of the wing* 
columns, the going into action of the artillery, the march of 
approach, the entrance into the zone of artillery fire (between 
4,000 and 3,000 meters), and lastly the arrival at 2,000 meters 
from the enemy. 

At this distance the wounded could still be gathered and removed, and mounted offi 
cers could remain with their commands. 

At about 1,600 meters the attacking party opened Are. The fire was at will, lying, using 
the magazine. In order to move as little as possible, the men learned to load while lying 
face down. 

The opening of fire marked a slackening in the progress of the attack. As soon as the 
advance was resumed, anything became a pretext for halting and firing again — officers or 
men wounded, favorable shelter, halting of neighboring companies, etc. 

Let us not forget that we are on the veldt, an immense 
prairie, broken at intervals by ranges of kopjes. 

Despite this unfavorable condition for the approach, we 
can not praise the English infantry for having opened fire at 
1,500 meters from the enemy. 

To-day, as in the time of Marshal Bugeaud, "to open a long- 
range fire is the act of poor infantry." 

To open fire at long range it is necessary to fire at a dis- 
tance much greater than the range of effective fire, which 
from 200 meters in 1860 increased, at least in France, to 400 
meters in 1867, to 600 meters in 1874, and to 800 meters in 
1886. 

In each battalion the necessity of taking part in the fire and not continuing to submit 
to losses without attempting to inflict some in return, brought on the firing line the com- 
panies in rear. Thus the columns deployed without special orders to do so. The arrival 
of a fresh company did not cause a forward movement, because the newcomers, impelled 
to seek shelter and open fire, stopped at the same obstacles which held the first line. 

The same phenomena were observed in 1870-71 with the 
(Jermans on the offensive. 

At this time, already far in the past, the companies in 
reserve, when they could not obtain shelter and found them- 
selves exposed to fire directed at the first line, had a strong 
tendency to join the firing line and take part in the fire. 

The arrival of a fresh company on the firing line sometimes 
caused an advance movement, but not always; and, in our 
opinion, our Regulations of 1875 and 1884 should not have 
required absolutely that every reinforcement of the firing 
line should be the signal for another rush forward. 
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Tcjeturn to the English. The frequent halts of their fir- 
ing line; between 1,500 and 1,000 meters did not give evidence 
of a very strong offensive spirit. What would have hap- 
pened if the Boers could have made use of numerous rapid- 
fire guns ? 

To go to the bottom of the matter, the English soldiers 
were not animated by a true fighting spirit, but fought merely 
as a professional duty, seeking above all to preserve their 
precious existence. In each battle the losses among the offi- 
cers, out of all proportion to those of their men, showed like- 
wise that the soldiers lacked keenness. 

The four rear companies of each battalion were held 500 meters in rear. They formed 
line deployed in one rank, occupying a front equal to that of the firing line. 

The English battalion being composed of eight companies 
of about 100 men each, its firing line of four companies in one 
rank should have measured from 300 to 400 meters. 

In all formations of approach or combat it was merely a 
question of subdivisions marching by the flank or in Indian 
file. This fact is well to remember. 

The reserves were held at 1,500 or 2,000 meters from these companies; the battalions 
composing them kept their marching formation in column of companies deployed in 
one rank with intervals. But the distance between companies changed unceasingly, 
giving the impression of an accordeon, regulated by the accidents of the ground. In 
directing their fire (artillery) on this formation, the enemy's gunners ought to have been 
disconcerted by the ii^stability of the target, rendered still more difficult of detinitien by 
the khaki uniforms, blending exactly with the color of the veldt. 

This open-woven human carpet presented throughout its extent an equally slight vul. 
nerability. No part attracted special attention, and the division of the objective, reduced 
to the state of human powder, caused a dispersion and reduced ihe effect of the enemy's 
fire. 

We must not forget the special conditions under which the 
English made their march across the veldt. 

In the first place the enemy was ten times less in number 
than the invading force. In the second place its action was 
one of purely passive defense, without any maneuvers what- 
ever. Finally, its artillery was reduced to a few guns, scat- 
tered singly over a large area. 

To be sure, Lord Roberts solved the problem b}'^ diminishing 
his losses to a minimum, but he did so at the price of breaking 
all the bounds of tactics and scattering his men to the point 
of reducing them to '' human powder." 

It is told that at the brigade maneuvers commanded by the 
German Emperor, the 29th of May last, on the field of Tem- 
pelhof , there was an occurrence that does not lack interest. 
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The advance guard battalion had taken the approach forma- 
tion, called b}^ antithesis Bor/\sfiin/i, which consists in placing 
the four companies deployed as skirmishers, one behind the 
other, at 100 or 150 meters distance. 

It is really the formation of the English on the veldt. 

Everything was going well, when, in the course of the 
march of approach, the battalion was attacked in flank, by 
several squadrons debouching by surprise from a fold of tlie 
terrain. 

The cavalry rode freely through the spaces between com- 
panies, and it was decided that they had received in all one 
dozen bullets. In reality, they would have overturned the 
rows of skirmishers like rows of cards. 

On this occasion, if William II wished to give the officers 
of his guard a good practical lesson, he completeh^ succeeded. 
This shows besides that our neighbors in the east have an eye 
open to the tactical methods in use abroad, even when they 
are of a very special character, and that they do not hesitate 
to put them into practice, discarding them if the}'^ do not 
satisfy the conditions of war in Europe. More important 
occurrences took place at Doberitz; they will be discussed 
later. 

It the second line sought safety in its formation, the first line sought it above all in the 
terrain. The cover took all symmetry from the line, ruled the intervals between groups, 
and the density of the skirmishers. Squads, sections, entire companies, gathered behind 
them, according to their size. They had ^n irresistible attraction for the men. 

The use of cover was greatly developed in the actions and 

battles of 1870-71, as shown in the numerous French and 
German monographs published immediately after the war. 

Once the action was started, one could see nothing but 
flashes and a little smoke, because the skirmishers on both 
sides were hidden behind cover or lying flat. 

The fighting lines were not visible except during a partial 
or general attacking movement. It is evident that the use of 
cover on the firing line will have a greater importance in the 
future as cannon and rifles become more powerful. 

This formation (of attack) was continued up to a zone which by an instinctive em- 
pirism, founded on certain indications, was estimated at about 1,000 or 800 meters from 
the enemy. 

These indications, which, lacking a visible enemy, guided in the estimation of this 
distance, were the following. 

Every collective movement on the firing line caiised the enemy's fire to be redoubled. 

The Mauser rifle, 7 mm., using a clip, with which the Boers 
were provided, is an extremely powerful weapon, which per- 
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mits an overwhelmingly eflFective fire being obtained at a dis- 
tance of 1,000 to 800 meters against a target very much 
restricted; but the acute vision of the Boers was a highly im- 
portant factor, and it can be believed that European riflemen 
<.»ould not have done as well. 

One can conceive that the rifle could be perfected to such a 
degree that at the distance of a thousand meters, for esample, 
it would permit a tire against a little group of three or four 
men lying down, with the same probability of hitting as to-day 
at 400 meters With the rifle in service; but could a European 
rifleman, taken from an agricultural village or industrial town, 
see such a small object at 1,000 meters? 

At 800 meters commenced the last act of the battle. The groups which had in front 
of them an open country halted, submitted to the enemy's Are, and watched what took 
place on their flanks. * * ♦ On the contrary, those who could obtain broken country 
or one affording cover, continued to advance. The advance in the zone under 800 
meters is the hardest problem to be solved. From the moment of beginning the action 
in this zone the cover favored the different groups unequally. Some would find them- 
selves unexpectedly close to the enemy, while others were still far off. The firing line 
then took on sinuosities, which put it at the same time at 400, 600, 800, 500 meters * * * 
from the line of defense. 

This is the way the offensive action against the enemy's 
front should be conducted: A continuous advance of the ele- 
ments of the first line to the limit of cover nearest the enemy, 
for the purpose of holding him, demoralizing him by inflict- 
ing loss, and thus preparing for the action of fresh troops 
charged with breaking down his resistance at some chosen 
point. 

The idea of a frontal attack has become familiar to most offi- 
cers, thanks to the works of certain writers (not to offend the 
author of the article in the Revue des Deux Mondes)^ in this 
case the}^ had the most happy results. 

This kind of fighting excludes all formality; the important 
thing is to place guns to saturation behind every bit of cover 
afforded by the terrain, leaving the open spaces empty or at 
most occupying them with small parties, held at least 800 
meters from the enemv. 

The various officers who have taken part in these approaching actions affirm that their 
direction is absolutely lost to the generals and superior officers. Their direction rests on 
the initiative of inferior officers and soldiers, accidentally guided by the signals or 
example of subalterns. 

This was a fact even in the battles of 1810, and if the '^eye- 
witness" author of the notes we are analyzing thought he was 
bringing forward something new he was mistaken. 

The role of generals and superior officers is not to direct the 
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action of skirmishers properly speaking; this is the work of 
captains and lieutenants. 

A body of infantry in action loses all higher direction, and 
is incapable of any maneuver save advance or retreat. 

On the other hand, this body becomes enfeebled, consumer 
itsdfY^vy rapidly, and its power of action would very soon 
become nil if measures were not taken to reenforce it bv 
means of fresh troops coming as it were to infuse new blood 
in its veins. 

This is where the higher officers as well as the generals 
intervene for the proper use of supports and reserves. 

Their intervention in an action of skirmishers is limited to 
'' nourishing," and yet in this way they exercise considerable 
influence over the results of the action. 

In this violent action each man carries his life in his hand, and applies himself chiefly 
to taking cover. He does not fire except when under cover. When he is near enough 
to the enemy to catch a glimpse of him during the brief moment of a rush at full speed, 
he gives little thought either tQ his officers or to his neighbors. He does not desire any 
reenforeement, which will cause an increase in the enemy's fire. The quality of his 
cover is of more importance than anything else; it renders the man stationary, but ren- 
ders him also less accessible to the impressions which might cause him to beat a retreat. 
In fact, he is conscious that whether he leaves his cover to advance or retire, the dan- 
ger will 1^ the same. This sticking to cover, especially at short ranges, was a constant 
factor with which commanders had to reckon. 

The perfect egoism of the English soldier, which is a char- 
acteristic of his race, accords well with the foregoing lines. 

Certainly the English soldier has shown in this war, as he 
did in those of a century ago in Spain, great bravery, allied 
with much sang-froid and tenacity. But he is above all an 
individualist, and this quality, excellent in commerce, is not so 
good in war, which requires great self-abnegation. 

The Russian motto, " Perish, but save your brothers," will 
never be agreed to, much less put in practice, b}'^ the English. 

The French skirmisher would be happy over the arrival of 
reenforcements, even if this provoked an increase in the ene- 
my's fire, for in this he would see a sign of success. 

The English soidier takes the unique view that any reen- 
foreement will cause him to run into greater danger. 

In the different frontal actions it was always the initiative of certain groups of skir- 
mishers that brought success. 
In any case it was not brought by a push from the rear. 

On the veldt th^ Boers, numbering 10,000 to 12,000, de- 
fended, successively, lines of kopjes often 20 kilometers in 
extent. 
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It is not surprising, then, that certain English groups^should 
have been able to force the enemy's line at some point or other, 
and by either irruption in the position cause the retreat of 
groups near the positions taken— a retreat which gained by de- 
grees the entire line of defense. 

The success in the frontal attack having been gained by 
the skirmishers alone, independently of the superior com- 
manders, who had not seen, much less pointed out, the points 
to be attacked, the impulses coming from the rear could not 
have gained the victory. 

The situation would be entirely different in a battle with 
well-organized European troops. Here, partial successes by 
a few groups of skirmishers would have no effect on the 
whole, and in order to win it would be necessary, as in the past^ 
to make a very energetic and well-sustained attack on the 
enemy's entire line and to combine frontal attacks with one or 
more attacks on the section chosen by the superior commander; 
attacks operating by surprise, and provided with means greatly 
superior to those with which the enemy could oppose them. 

It often happened that the intervention of troops, up to that time more or less out of 
action, appearing unexpectedly on the field, decided the fate of the day. 

The flanks of the enemy served as an objective and might thus find themselves 
between two fires. 

The surprise attack on the enemy's flank is one of the most 
favorable conditions of success. The English had recourse to 
it as often as they were able. It was not difficult for them on 
account of their enormous numerical superiority. 

The irruption was made often on an entirely different point, as the flank. It was of 
the greatest importance that the troops should be able to advance under cover from fire, 
preserving intact their enthusiasm and force of action. 

That which determined the direction of their march and their objective was not any 
peculiarity of the line of defense, but simply the direction and locality of the mouth of 
the topographical depression which had favored their approach. Thus the issue of the 
battle was often the result of an incident of the action in place of being brought about 
by a series of converging efforts and increasing energy directed by the superior com- 
mander. 

The essential condition of all decisive attacks is that the 
troops charged with their execution arrive in full possession 
of their powers at a short distance from the point to be taken, 
which causes us to say again that these troops, already covered 
by the frontal action, ought to find in the terrain particularly 
favorable facilities of approach. 

If we have followed the sense of the above text, the English 
troops in the second line, finding in their advance a covered 
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way, went into it as water runs into a river and followed its 
windings to its end, a short distance from the enemy, and 
from here made a surprise attack on the nearest part of the 
enemy's line. 

The celebrated riding master Baucher often repeated, 
*' Spurs are like a razor in the hands of a monkey," and 
advised mediocre riders to remove their spurs before mount- 
ing a horse. 

Generals who do not know how to organize, prepare, and 
then to launch a decisive attack at the proper moment and in 
the proper direction ought to have the sense to renounce this 
very perilous mode of action. This was what was done by the 
English generals during the second phase of the campaign. 

After having totally ignored in the first part of the war the 
advantages of an attack such as we have described, and having 
brought on themselves grave misfortunes by their headstrong 
attacks made without judgment, the same generals later aban- 
doned the reins to their troops and contented themselves with 
assisting at long range in a soldier's fight. 

Against the Boers, fighting one to ten, such errors could 
not bring serious consequences to the English, and they had 
the advantage of limiting their losses to a minimum, but it is 
not necessary to make regulations for applying such simple 
methods to European battlefields. 

Everyone knows what such practices lead to when the 
enemy is well organized, instructed, and commanded. 

The combination of a frontal attack with an attack on the flank, or a sudden irruption 
on some other point, should not be considered as sure to bring success to the offensive. 
It has been remarked, in fact, that as soon as the enemy can turn to face these new 
attacks they are transformed into frontal attacks, and soon And themselves paralyzed. 

That is a truth as old as the art of war. 
A flank attack or a central attack has no chance to succeed 
unless one or both of the following conditions are fulfilled: 

1. An attack bj'^ surprise, barring the intervention at an 
opportune time of the enemy's reserves. 

2. The use of very superior means, artillery, infantry, 
sometimes even cavalry, against the point of attack; means 
such that the enemy shall be powerless to reestablish an 
equilibrium at this point. 



I 
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PART THIRD. 

As we have commented on the extracts from the notes of 
the *' eyewitness," we will not analyze the conclusions drawn 
from the same by the article in the Re^ue des Deux Mondes. 

We shall, however, examine a few of his conclusions. 

The author, taking his desire for a fact, attributes to a 
majority of the English officers a flow of ideas which led them 
to change from bottom to top the tactics now in use in European 
armies. 

We do not believe that the greater part of tile English offi- 
cers were capable of reasoning on a question so deep, since 
their military education has until very lately been to a great 
extent neglected. 

Let us examine a few of the principal reforms extolled by 
the author. 

The action of masses, in use at the beginning of the nineteflrilh century and now held 
in honor in the greater part of the armies of Europe, is going to find itself replaced by' 
the action of screens and the combined action of numerous mixed columns. 

We must suppose that the author was unlucky in his choice 
of expressions, and that his meaning was that the action of 
masses will be replaced by the action of screens, obtained by 
means of the combined operations of numerous mixed columns. 

In other words, the author seems to wish to divide the large 
advance guards of former times into a large number of small 
mixed advance guards, destined to act against the entire extent 
of the enemv's line. 

Thus restricted, the author's views would not be excessive 
and would only show a tendency justified to a certain extent 
by the power of the present armament. 

But if masses give place to advance guards (or screens), 
during the period of the frontal attack, as they have done for 
a century in well-commanded armies, their action will not be 
the less indispensable in deciding the issue. 

Premature generalization belongs to superficial minds, and 
to manufacture hard and fast rules for European warfare 
from the experiences of the South- African war would be to 
apply to everything, great and small, the treatment required 
by some particular case. 

17432—05 7 
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The power of the rlfl€» aud the invisibility of the enemy render the enemy's front 
diflAcult to take by awiault. 

During the war of 1870-71 such frontal attacks were always 
repulsed by fire, with heavy loss to the assailant. 
It is sufficient to recall the following repulses: 

(a) On the morning of August 6, 1870, at the battle of 
Worth, the advance guards of the Second Bav^arian Corps, 
Fifth and Eleventh Prussian Corps. 

(b) On August 16. at 4.30 p. m., the Thirty-eighth Prussian 
Infantry Brigade. 

(c) On August 18, the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Corps of 
the Prussian Guard during their attempts to break the line 
of defense. 

(d) On January 13 and 14, 1871, during the numerous 
French attacks on the defense of the Lisaine. 

To-day, much more than formerh', the enemy's line should 
be approached with every precaution, allowing all the time 
necessary, and proceeding more by a galling tire pushed for- 
ward more and more, than by the use of great force. 

Victory should be sought in a combination of fire-action on the enemy's front and 
flanks. 

Musketry fire has never sufficed to cause the retreat of brave 
troops when they were well commanded. 

To force the enemy to evacuate his position, it is above all 
necessar}" that the attacking infantry should approach to 
assaulting distance. At this moment the enemy sees himself, 
under pain of a hand-to-hand encounter, obliged to leave his 
cover long enough to fire; it is then that the artillery crushes 
the defense by its rafales killing, wounding, or dispersing 
him, and thus opening the way for its infantry. The envel- 
oping maneuver hastens the decision of the action, since its 
effect is to take the enemv's flank between two fires. This 
fact is as old as war itself. 

The author then considers the case in which the defender, 
foreseeing the envelopment which menaces him, sends his 
troops to meet those of the assailant. The latter, not finding 
an uncovered flank, are obliged to make a frontal attack on 
the line improvised by the defense and, as the author says, 
''are driven to seek a decision in a frontal attack." 
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In this frontal attack, numerical superiority is no longer a decisive factor. This factor 
rests mainly on approaching movements, carefully defiladed, and protected by the com- 
bined fire of artillery and infantry. 

Hence, when the attacking party must depend on its own fire, the individual bravery 
of the soldier, who exercises initiative and courage freely and without possible control, 
becomes the factor of success. 

Hence, more choice of the principal point of attack; more 
previous maneuvers to unite at the chosen point the troops of 
the three arms, designated to strike the decisive blow; more 
complete preparation of the attack; more nothing but soldiers 
who exercise freely their initiative and courage. But we are 
promised the '' Golden age of general s^ Our infantry did not 
tight otherwise at Alma, at Inkerman, at Magenta, at Sol- 
ferino, and it was victorious. Unfortunately, events took on 
another color when the aflfair occurred with the Prussians in 
1870. 

At this time the braverv and initiative of the French soldier 
no longer sufficed, and in our army we were forced to believe 
that the commanders of all grades, when strong leaders, exer- 
cised a preponderant influence over the results of a battle. 

After this war our corps of officers set to work with the 
hope of equaling, if not surpassing, its ancient adversaries; 
and thanks to its sustained efforts its progress has been patent 
even to the dullest. To-da\% on the pretext that the second 
part of the South African war caused the adoption by the 
English of certain methods of fighting adapted to the excep- 
tional conditions of battle, some wish to revolutionize our 
methods instead of perfecting them by evolution wisely con- 
ducted; they seem not to see that in acting thus they risk 
confusing the mind and causing a halt in the movement which 
has operated for fifteen years in favor of unity of doctrine. 

Very happily nothing can prevail against common sense, 
and it will be with the theories of the author as with all purely 
theoretical products — the military organization will positively 
refuse to assimilate them, as it has always done. 

The cavalry still remains the arm for rapid enveloping movements, pursuits, and the 
rear guard. 

The author uses the term ''rear guard," while he has a 
horror of the term "advance guard." Could it be that he 
fouci difficulty in obtaining the opposite of the word 
"screen" (rideau), which he affects so much? 
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Its importance has been increased, but itfi mode of action has been completely changed. 
The time of great charges has passed. It was so already in 1870. Those made at this 
time on both the French and German sides resulted in nothing but useless hecatombs. 

On the contrary, we think that the wars of the future will 
see great cavalry charges, even against infantry or artillery, 
and that the result of these charges will depend almost entirely 
on the bravery of the chiefs who command them. 
' In every battle one sees troops grow weak at some stage of 
the action. If at such a time a mass of cavalry could strike 
like a bird of prey infantry or artillery more or less demoral- 
ized or lacking ammunition, it would gather laurels without 
exposing itself to great danger. 

What would have become of the infantry of the French 
Second Corps on August 16, 1870, when, after the loss of 
Vionville and Flavigny, it was forced by the German artillery 
fire to flee in disorder, if the German Sixth Division of 
Cavalry had found itself where it should have been and had 
charged at the proper time on the fugitives? 

The Germans recognized the failings of their cavalry gen- 
erals in 1870, and have made the greatest efforts for a long 
time to develop in their higher officers and generals the very 
rare qualities of a cavalrj^ leader. 

Even in 1870, despite the statement of the author, certain 
cavalry charges were not mere hecatombs. On August 16, 
Bredow's charge and that of the First Prussian Dragoon 
Guards completely attained the result sought; also, on the 
same day, the charges on the Yron Plateau were not useless, 
for they helped to stop the offensive action of the Ladmi- 
rault Corps, so dangerous for the German left wing. 

A troop of cavalry, even the smallest, can no longer appear in close order in the zone 
of artillery, and still less in the zone of infantry fire. 

This was true in 1870; but the impossibility of cavalry 
remaining in range in sight of artillery or infantry did not 
hinder its use for proper purposes, which are to reconnoiter the 
enemy's flanks, protect the flanks of its own army, watch the 
large open intervals in the line, and take part in the action when 
an opportunity presents itself; the terrain of central Europe 
being more or less broken, there was no field of battle which 
did not offer masks capable of covering the cavalrj'^ units at a 
short distance behind the troops engaged. 
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The reconnaissance being stopped at a great distance by the long range and rapidity 
of a fire, the origin of which can not be told exactly, all that can be known is the points 
at which the enemy has not been found at a stated time. 

Numerous reconnoitering bodies covering a large front, 
who receive a fire at long range without being able to return 
it effectively, not being able to determine its origin exactly, 
nevertheless mark the location and extent of the enemy's posi- 
tion, '^coasting along his dangerous zone," to use the author's 
expression. 

It has nev.er entered anybody's head, even so far back as 
1870, to allow the reconnaissance of cavalry to enter the 
meshes of a system of mixed outposts when the lattter are 
well posted. 

It is in operating on the flanks of an enemy marching or in 
position that reconnaissances can hope, 'if they are well con- 
ducted, to get near enough to see strong columns or large 
camps. 

But is it not of great importance to be able to coast along 
the dangerous zone of the whole extent of the line occupied 
either by the enemy's advance posts or by his main force ? 

Besides, this could not be jaccomplished except partially and 
by the use of great skill, if the enemy had a numerous and 
active cavalry keeping watch at a long distance around troops 
which it was charged with covering. 

According to the author the reconnaissance which Captain 
Gilbert has called "negative" is the only one which in this 
day can produce precise reports. The assertion is inexact, 
considering that in 1870, despite the fear inspired by the 
chassepot — a rapid-fire, long-range weapon — the reconnais- 
sances of the German cavalry, particularly from the 26th to 
the 31st of August, would often cut the line of march of the 
army of Chalons, locate its bivouacs, and furnish valuable 
reports to the General Staff. 

It will be said in reply that the German cavalry had an easy 
task on account of the unlucky division of the French cavalry 
and its incapacity in the matter of reconnaissance. This is 
the truth, but in war the two adversaries are never equal, and 
the stronger or more skillful surpasses the other, without 

which there would be neither victor nor victor3^ 
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This failure of the cavalry to justify the hopes placed on it ih reconnaissance was so 
absolute that the other troops ceased to look for any security frcmi this arm. 

* 

The author handles sophism with an unexcelled dexterit3\ 
A short time aj^o he told us that "the reconnaissance was 
stopped at a great distance, and could only tell the point«i at 
which the enemy was not found." 

Now he says that the failure of the cavalry ''in reconnais- 
sance" resulted in taking from the other troops all confidence 
in the " role of security" confided to this arm. 

Failure of the cavalry. 

The term is harsh, besides it applies only to English cavalry 
operating against Boers — all horsemen and all extraordinary 
riflemen. 

Every time that European cavalry has found itself opposed 
to a nation of horsemen it has had to give over reconnaissance 
duty to small detachments. This was so with the French cav- 
alry against the Cossacks in 1807, 1812, 1813, and 1814. It 
was so likewise in Algeria during the first years of the con- 
quest, until the time that natives rallying to the cause of 
France formed flying columns and relieved our cavalry of the 
duty of reconnaissance. 

The author then states that the English cavalry, discarding 
its lances and even its sabres, took its carbine and became 
mounted infantry. Much good this did it. 

It would be necessary to see this cavalry operating in 
Europe according to the same principles. But we shall not 
see it, for the English have too good sense ever to do such a 
thing. 

The artillery tried to combine the eflfect of their heavy guns and the rapid-fire pieces 
of the horse artillery. They sought to establish their batteries in a long line, making all 
their fire converge on a single point, so as to cause at the same time a direct and oblique 
fire. 

The eyewitness whose notes we have analyzed says not a 
word of the artillerj^ being established in a long line. On 
the contrary, he states that the batteries were established on 
the flanks when the advance guard operated at a long distance 
from the main body, and that the artillery went into action 
either in the wings or in the intervals between battalions 
when the infantry divisions were engaged. . 

On the other hand, the lessons that have been drawn from 
the South African war agree on the point that the English 
artillery, though always showing great bravery, often oper- 
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ated on its own account and in mass without appearing to 
suspect the existence of conditions which demanded on its 
part the preparation of an infantry attack. 

The systematic division of forces, of which the author seems 
to be an ardent apostle, denotes in him and in his co-religion- 
ists a state of mind which was manifested in the conduct of 
military affairs at the time of the Terror. 

The 14 armies of the Republic were deployed on the men- 
aced frontiers (they were all menaced), which they covered in 
a cordon, and in each army of 20,000 to 35,000 men the troops 
were likewise in cordon. 

To-day the screen replaces the cordon, but at bottom they 
are same thing — weakness throughout — and defeat insured^ 
in case the enemy attacks at some single point chosen by him. 

In truth, the armies of the first coalition showed themselves 
so pusillanimous and acted with such weakness that at that 
time the French barely escaped dismemberment. 

The results obtained with heavy projectiles charged with lyddite (melinite) were 
very poor. 

That can be conceived, since the Boers never defended an 
inclosed area, being almost always hidden in deep trenches 
or behind rocks. 

On the contrarv, the effect of shrapnel was always formi- 
dable. To return to the language used by the author: 

The projectiles of the English artillery had only a small effect. " Our shrapnel fright- 
ened the Boers but did not kill them," wrote Lord Methuen; "their bullets lacked 
force." 

In the quotations to follow, we can see more and more that 
the author has an imagination which causes him to take his 
own ideas for facts. 

r 

The division of artillery has become the rule. 

We have discussed this before. 

Every body of infantry, however small, ought to be accompanied by cavalry to open its 
way, and by artillery to protect its march. 

On the field of battle in the second parj of the South Afri- 
can war one does not find. a trace of little columns of infantry 
accompanied by cavalry or artillery, for the author is speak- 
ing of action in battle. 

It is different with flying columns, operating singly to sub- 
due the country and pursue groups of partisans. In this case 
they should be made up of elements of the three arms. 
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The ancient axiom, " Fire draws fire," is now modified as follows: " Visibility draws 
fire." 

Certainly. But this is mere play upon words. 

The infantry can no longer fight except prone. 

The necessity for infantry to lie down was already apparent 
in 1870-71. 

The author then explains that for moving forward by crawl- 
ing or by rushes the soldier should be without knapsack, his 
only equipment being the haversack, the individual mess kit, 
and the blanket roll. 

At the battles of Spicheren, Wissemburg, Froeschwiller, 
Borny, Mars-la-Tour, and St. Privat, both French and Ger- 
mans fought without knapsacks. The several patrols of the 
Prussian Fifth Corps made prisoner during the battle of 
Froeschwiller were provided with the haversack, had the 
cloak across the shoulder, supporting at its lower part the mess 
kit, and wore a cap, the helmet being suspended by its chin 
strap. 

Whatever may be desired, hotly contested battles demand 
that the soldier shall be relieved of the heavy knapsack which 
he ordinarily carries. 

Hence the necessity of a knapsack made in two parts, the 
one designed never to be removed from the soldier, the other 
susceptible of being loaded on the company wagons or some 
other vehicle. 

The author desires for our infantry a cartridge bandolier, a 
khaki uniform, and for a headdress a soft hat, the color of the 
ground, with broad brim raised on the left side. He even 
wishes bone buttons. 

The author very much approves of Lord Roberts arming 
the oflScers, even the captains, with rifles, and making their 
dress like their men's. 

With regard to a gaudy headdress, it occurs to us that after 
the war of 1870-71 our infantry officers were unanimous in 
demanding that the red cap should be replaced by a blue one, 
on the ground that their men, when lying down as skirmish- 
ers, generally took the precaution to remove their caps, con- 
sidered by them as too distinctly visible, and laid them by 
their sides. 

In 1872 or 1873 boards were ordered convened to consider 
the question of replacing the red cap with the blue, and they 
considered a long time. We are still waiting for their decision. 
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The author has a horror for plumes, and does not hide his 
disdain for what he terms "military dandies." 

The uniform of his dreams is no doubt composed of a blouse 
to hide the leanness or deformity of the bodj^ and a broad- 
brimmed hat to shade the eyes. 

Provided with this outfit deformed or ugl}^ men need not 
envy their more fortunate brethren, for one and all are 
equally horrible. 

Apropos, the "Voyage on the Rhine," by J. J. Weiss, 
contains a very amusing chapter which treats of the trials 
of an oflScer of Prussian hussars, and ends with the term 
"the unhappy hussar," something which would be truly a 
phenomenon in the French army of to-day. 

Some years before the war of 1870 a certain ministry, per 
haps very eflScient, suppressed the ^lite companies, took the 
sabertache from the hussars, the patrol jacket from the cav- 
alry and artillery, gave the dragoons the tunic, and disbanded 
the cavalry and artillery bands. It showed poor knowledge 
of human nature. 

To bring their men on the line the oflBcers made use of narrow formations, winding and 
deep. Often they used the Indian file because, they said, it is easier to make men follow 
their file leader than to direct themselves. 

To our knowledge none of the works compiled from the 
words or writings of English officers who took part in the 
South African war have mentioned narrow formations or 
Indian file in approaching the firing point. 

The English made their march of approach in successive 
lines of skirmishers and in no other way. 

At 1,000 meters a rifle ball will penetrate four men placed 
one behind another. 

This alone indicates that narrow formations or Indian file, 
though they may be permissible under long-range artillery 
fire, should not be used in a march exposed to musketry tire. 

The invisibility of the enemy was a new factor, hitherto unprovided for in the scheme 
of instruction of combatants. 

The Boers in their deep trenches were invisible at 1,000 , 
meters. This is an undeniable fact. But our soldiers are 
provided, and have been for a long time, with smokeless pow- 
der, so that the slight visibility of the enemj^ at long and 
mean ranges has become familiar to them in maneuvers of 
opposing troops where blank cartridges were used. 
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With the power of acceleration of fire conferred by repeating arms a single man firing 
rapidly produces the same effect as ten men firing normally, and it is impossible to tell 
the difference. 

This assertion shows what error imagination can give rise 
to when it is not aided In^ experience. 

A soldier fires nomially 6 or 7 shots a minute. According 
to the author the same soldier firing rapidly could fire 60 
shots a minute, or one shot each second. 

Now, it is a fact that by using the magazine or clip a skilled 
rifleman could fire a dozen shots a minute, and yet he would 
be out of ammunition after three or four minutes of such fire. 
All oflicers of infantry know that. 

The author specifies the sticking to cover, and the tendency to remain stationary, as 
the two "great enemies which paralyze the action and wealcen the courage of the com- 
batant," and he adds: 

"The moral education of the man and the technical education of the soldier are the 
two levers by which the combatant can be detached from cover and carried forward." 

Would he have the moral education of the man distinct 
from the technical education of the soldier? 

This would be a grave error of a psychological order. No; 
the soldier can not be made into twins. 

He joins his regiment with qualities and faults, which he 
possesses by inheritance, and a little education, which he owes 
to his family and his teachers. 

From the day he enters the service his commanders strive 
to develop his good qualities, correct his faults, and teach 
him, outside of the necessary technical knowledge, love for 
his flag, devotion to his comrades, confidence in his com- 
manders, esprit de corps, emulation, and a desire to distinguish 
himself in war, even at the sacrifice of his life. 

The conception of the combination citizen-soldier belongs 
to the domain of metaphysics. It haunts the brains of ideal- 
ists, excited by a desire to found a social order purely rational, 
without taking into account heredity, traditions, and habits, 
which render every man the slave of the past. 

The author then draws the reader into an extended discus- 
sion of tactics, seeking to show that England, due solely to 
the fact that it draws its nourishment from beyond its bor- 
ders, is scarcely more powerful to-day than it was fifty years 
ago. 

To prove this he says that with 240,000 English against 12,000 
Boers these disproportionate forces were in equilibrium. 
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According to this, a Boer was equal to twenty English 
soldiers. This scarcely flatters " Tommy." 

In truth, the article of the Revue des Deux Mondes should 
have been written before the conclusion of peace, at a time 
when the author believed the South African war would last 
forever. 

But after the month of October, 1900, the campaign was 
virtuallv ended. 

There follows a literary amplification of the old idea that in 
war ''iron is as valuable as gold." 

Returning to tactics, the author says: 

We must take into account the fact that the present arms carry to its highest point the 
action of skirmishers in a new form, in which each soldier must act independently, and 
in the fullness of his individual will to meet the enemy and destroy him. 

This is a return to barbarism, pure and simple, with its 
hordes lacking organization, command, and discipline. 

And that is the ideal he offers us. Many thanks! 

The author then describes the difficulties experienced at 
present in making good soldiers on account of the increasing 
prosperity of the people and the extreme intellectual refine- 
ment of men, and he cites in support of his statements the 
Chinese soldier, contemptuous of death and slow in combat; 
but what he forgets to say is that the same Chinese soldier 
who fled disgracefully under fire when commanded by an 
ignorant mandarin becomes a very brave soldier when he 
comes under the orders of a good European commander. 

To finish with the quotations from the author: 

Fear is an illness; like other illnesses it has its prevention. It consists (the prevention) 
in a methodical development of good physical qualities, of the will, and of energy, in 
the child and young man. 

According to this course of reasoning, the mother of a family first, and the schoolmaster 
afterwards, should exercise a true priestly influence. The regiment is powerless to bring 
forth these qualities. 

The spirit of sacrifice is not acquired by theories in the study. Oflficers can only develop 
by technical instruction, and by guarding against diminishing under the pretext of dis- 
cipline, the initiative and individuality of the young man who has become a soldier. 

Fear is not an ordinary illness; for, being often of ances- 
tral origin, it is intimately connected with racial and family 
qualities. 

Napoleon, who ought to know, wrote: 

Bravery is an innate quality; it can not be acquired. 

Officers who have led men under fire for the first time 
remember their surprise at the bearing of certain soldiers, 
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entirely diflferent from what it wajs before. This bull}- drops 
from sight and that despised weakling shines in the first rank. 

We do not mean by this that it is useless to develop force 
and address as well as energy and strength of will. 

These qualities help to increase a man's courage bj- the self- 
confidence which they provoke; but the^^ are powerless to 
manufacture coumge when it is not present in the blood. 

The education of plu^sical powers, energ}', and will can 
evidently be commenced at an earlj^ age to the great profit of 
the race. 

In this respect English education ought to serve us as a 
model. But we are still far from it, despite the honorable 
attempts made recently in several directions by M. Demolins 
and his disciples. 

As a matter of fact most French mothers spoil their chil- 
dren, and schoolmasters, outside of their purely book teach- 
ing, have a marked repugnance for anything which savors of 
physical force. 

It is a merely Utopian theory, the attributing actually to a 
mother or a schoolmaster the exercise of the priestly influence 
of which the author speaks. 

Later, when the methods of education now in use are trans- 
formed entirely, we can hope for some success in the partici- 
pation of the university in the development of physical pow- 
ers and character in the child and young man. 

The gymnastic and shooting clubs would exercise a salutary 
influence on the youth of the land if they were more numer- 
ous, or, above all, composed of better material; but the sons 
of the middle class disdain them, and the sons of the farmers 
care nothing for them. 

Actually, there is no medium so favorable for the physical 
and moral education of young France as the regiment, on 
condition that the officers and noncommissioned officers are 
enthusiastic in their work and acquit themselves with the 
same zeal and competence that they attempt to inculcate in 
others. 

The author refuses to the regiment all educative mission, 
and makes this sally: 

The spirit of sacrifice is not acquired by theories in the study. 

Is the miserable method of theories in the stud}^ the only 
one he knows? 



J 
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The last phrase of the quotation from the Reinie des Deivx 
Mondes strengthens the idea previously put forward by the 
author, under which the oflBcer would be reduced to the sim- 
ple rdle of technical instructor. It is no longer desired that 
the oflScer shall exercise over his command an overwhelming 
influence, that he shall be its head and its heart, and the 
schoolmaster is now to be depended upon to make men capa- 
ble of braving death on the field of battle. 

But we well know that a tactical unit is useless without its 
chiefs, and that these chiefs can not command it under fire 
except on condition that it has been welded together phys- 
ically, morally, and technically in time of peace, and welded 
by themselves. 

For thirty -five years it has been admitted in Fmnce that 
the master of the Prussian Military^School gained the battle 
of Sadowa. 

At the same time the idealogues, so numerous and so bla- 
tant in our country, conducted a campaign against what we 
now call militarism, saying that in case of war it would suf- 
fice, as in 1793, to strike the ground and armies would appear. 
To the discipline and automatic action of the Prussians they 
wished to oppose "intelligent bayonets "and "ramparts of 
muscle." 

In spite of cultivating traditions one generation succeeds 
another without profiting by its experiences, so much so that 
entirely Utopian theories condemned by facts reappear at fixed 
intervals and, far from being combated, meet a favorable 
reception from 5^oung men who are ignorant of a relatively 
recent past. / 

To recapitulate, the article of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of June 15, leans on a great number of observations made dur- 
ing the South African war, some discreet, others cx)ntestable, 
in an attempt to destroy the tactical doctrines founded on the 
campaigns of Napoleon, and more recently on those of the 
Franco-Prussian war. 

To these doctrines, almost perfect, the author opposes the 
"War of Screens," nourished by numerous small mixed 
columns. 

His method is simplicity itself; for this reason it ought to 
find favor with the ignorant. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Our own conclusions, drawn from the South African wai\ 
are a little different: 

1. The almost complete absence of artilleiy on the Boer side, 
distorting the conditions of battle, prevents us from forming 
a precise idea of the appearance of action in a war between 
European powers. 

For instance, the march of approach of the troops of the 
English second line would have been very difficult, one can 
almost say impossible, in the face of fire from numerous rapid- 
fire batteries of artillery. 

2. The power of the present rifle increases the normal dis- 
tance of infantry action to about 800 meters, in place of 400 
meters, which it was in 1870, and 600 meters, w^hich it would 
have been with the rifle model 1874. 

3. The slight visibility of the enemy, resulting from the use of 
smokeless powder and the extended employment of field forti- 
fication, renders the approach very long and ver}^ laborious, 
with an increase of losses, and gives a nmch greater duration 
than formerly to engagements. 

4. The power of the present armament causes the advance 
guards to be split up, before the^^ are subjected to an effective 
artillery fire, into small parties destined to engage in the 
reconnoitering action, which spreads itself before the enemy's 
line and induces a wear-and-tear action over the entire front. 

5. The nervous exhaustion present always, but taking place 
more quickl}^ nowadays on account of the shorter duration of 
active service, the slight visibility of the enemy, and the high- 
power armament demands that the troops engaged shall be 
progressively nourished bj^ the opportune and periodical 
arrival on the firing line of fresh troops in closely calculated 
numbers, and, on the other hand, that the troops not engaged 
shall be spared as much as possible from the depression caused 
b}^ useless losses by taking cover from the view and fire of the 
enem}^, by judicious emplo\^ment of sheltering obstacles and 
the depressions of the ground. 

6. The extended duration of battles, which will continue per- 
haps for several days, the necessity of nourishing the action 
along the entire front, and perhaps the relief, after 5 or 6 
hours' fighting, of the troops actively engaged, lead us to 
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believe that the entire fighting front of an army corps should 
not exceed the dimensions allowed at present, which vary 
from 3 to 5 kilometers. 

7. The division of fighting units, the imperious necessity for 
taking advantage of the slightest cover, and, lacking cover, 
of fighting prone; finally, the impossibility^ of officers exer- 
cising active command over their men by standing behind 
them, all result in requiring on the part of the individual 
skirmisher a stronger morale than formerly. 

Soldiers in whom a good military education, developed by 
example, b}^ exercise, and by discipline, has inculcated an 
absolute confidence in themselves, their comrades, and their 
leaders, these soldiers will fight well despite their isolation, 
and, if they should be killed, their death will cost the enemy 
dear. 

On account of the powerful armament of the artiller}'^ and 
infantry, the front of a position has become almost invdolable 
throughout almost its whole extent; but a skillful general 
will be able to discover a zone of approach and a favorable 
position for assembling for the attack; or, better still, a feeble 
point in the enemy's line, which will be either a badly flanked 
salient in his front or a wing badly supported or difficult of 
protection. 

The inviolability of the front of a position, even for forces 
sensibly superior to those defending it, causes the decision 
to be sought in a surprise attack, powerful, well prepared, 
and carried out against the point judged most favorable. 

A strong surprise attack presupposes secret concentration, 
at a short distance from the point of attack, with a harmony 
of arrangements very superior to those which the eneni}'^ can 
have at this point. 

The preparation is carried out by numerous skirmishers, 
taking advantage of cover toward the objective with the aid 
of numerous guns, which, after silencing the enemy's artil- 
lery, turn their fire on the enemy's infantry. 

The execution is the last phase of the action. It consists 
of putting in motion the attacking mass, charged with follow- 
ing up in the interior of the position a previous success of 
the skirmishers, who have been progressively reenf orced, and, 
with the aid of the artillery, have taken possession of the 
captured portion of the position. 
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We shall amplify the outline traced by us of the methods 
of decisive attack. 

Captain Gilbert, whose death in October, 1901, was an irrep- 
arable loss to military art, left a work entitled "The South 
African War," and his conclusions, in which we concur, are as 
follows; 

Conducted in a theater and with means entirely different from those we should see in 
Central Europe, the South African war can evidently not throw a great light on the 
mysteries of future wars. 

Between these conflicts of great nations, from which the imagination recoils and the 
heroic resistance of a handful of peasants, the difference is even greater thAn that between 
the wars of the Vendue and those of the First Empire. The employment even of our 
perfected weapons was here on too small a scale and with too much inexperience; the 
statement of results is not yet sufficiently in documentary form for us to draw exact con- 
clusions on elfementary tactics. 

During the j^ears immediately following the war of 1870 
the question of the action of approach of infantry in open 
country occupied, at least as fully as it does to-day, the officers 
of infantry, both French and German, who had taken part in 
the great battles of this war. 

The scattered formations for traversing open spaces, the 
re-forming of units in the successive firing positions, and the 
means of acquiring a superiorit}^ of fire were the objects of 
experimental researches as numerous as they were varied* 

These came to an end in France after the adoption of the 
regulations of 1875, and in Germany a year later when the 
regulations of 1876 appeared. 

General Prince Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen states in one of his 
''Letters on Infantry" (1885) that among the experimental 
formations immediately after the war of 1870 for an attack 
over bare ground, the strangest dispositions could be found, 
among others the following: 

Each battalion covered entirely a square of 300 paces on each side, with files of two men 
each, and he adds, " It is only right to ask if in this case the ' general suave qui petit* was 
not carried to the height of a principle." 

The eminent author ^ of the work JVew Order of Tactics^ 
published in the Revue Militaire de VEtranger of October, 
1874, sums up as follows the principles regarded as axioms in 
the German army of the time: 

The action of skirmishers, the dispersed order, call it what you will, is the only forma- 
tion for infantry in action. The action of skirmishers opens, prepares, and decides the 

« Captain Cardot, since made a general officer, as all know. The ** New 
Order of Tactics '' was the subject of three articles appearing in the num- 
bers for October 6, October 16, and November 16, 1874. 
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result of the action. The attack on the enemy's continuous line is no longer possible ex- 
cept by successive approaches and by the aid of a fire more and more nourished and 
without sensible intermittence. 

The skirmishers advance by fractions, with successive short rushes at full speed, taking 
cover or lying flat; they are followed, reenforced. and sustained by the other fractions of 
the advance line.a which employs like methods in advancing. i 

The main body of the Imttalion conforms to the movement, dividing up and taking 
open order if the intensity of the enemy's fire or the configuration of the ground renders 
this necessary. 

And the author concludes: 

It is for the French officers that we must resume in a short space the principles so 
often stated in this work: 

The law of modem warfare is the indissoluble alliance of fire and the offensive; in 
other terms, shock action and fire action, the intimate mixture, the incessant alterna- 
tion of the advance and the fire of musketry in all its forms. 

The expreBsion of this law, its manifestation, is the action of skirmishers, the dispersed 
order, the individual order: the name is of no importance. 

The model, if one is necessary, is the company column, or, more exactly, the system 
of subunits of the battalion. 

The characteristic is individuality. 

In 1874 the vivid remembrance of checks given four years 
before to infantry attacks insuflBciently prepared by fire, dic- 
tated methods of attack identical with those which the South 

« 

African war seems to have brought forth, and these methods 
were applied in Finance by the regulations of June 12, 1875, 
which were replaced by those of July 29, 1884. 

But armies require from time to time a whipping to wake 
them up, otherwise they allow themselves to glide down 
the incline which leads to indifference, and to the loss, little 
by little, of a true knowledge of war. 

In default of campaigns to stimulate their energy, ar- 
mies which have slept long in the delights of peace find an 
excitant in every murderous war which takes place abroad, 
and it is thus that the Russo-Turkish war of 1878, and more 
recently the South African war, have furnished an occasion 
for the armies of Western Europe to renew their vigor and 
to a certain extent to find a new field for their warlike activity. 

Under this head the articles appearing last year in Germany, 
and devoted to the lessons that can be drawn from the late 
South African war, are very interesting. We shall give them 
a passing glance. 

«In Germany, in a battalion in action, the "advance line" is the line 
formed by the companies called in France the ** first line;" and the ** prin- 
cipal line " is that formed by the companies called in France the " second 
line." 

17432—05 ^8 
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The first in date of these publications is the lecture given 
March 5, 1902, in Berlin by Lieutenant-Colonel Lindenau, 
chief of a section of the Prussian General Staff. 

.The author considers especially the methods of infantry 
attack over open ground as influenced by the lessons of the 
South African war, and he sums up in these words: 

If we take a general view of the infantry attack as exemplified in the South African 
war, we see that every attempt to carry out an attack by regular or mechanical move- 
ments failed utterly. 

The attack never progressed surely unless sustained by an incessant fire and patiently 
conducted from firing point to firing point. In the Transvaal, whenever flring positions 
could not be found, the attack over open country received a check. It was necessary in 
this case either to construct cover under the protection of darkness with the intrenching 
tool, or to remain motionless while awaiting a success in some more favorable portion 
of the terrain. 

The Boer war showed what too precipitous attacks can lead to with our present arma- 
ment. We must not imitate the English, who attacked the Boers more often with their 
feet than with their guns. 

And Lieutenant-Colonel Lindenau concludes: 

More than ever the infantry attack of the future will, in all its phases, have more of 
an individual character. 

Sometimes rushing forward, sometimes lying down and motionless, sometimes walking, 
sometimes running, but ceaselessly utilizing cover afforded by the terrane, the assailant 
will advance, little by little, sustained by fire from chosen points of vantage and from 
well organized wings. They will often have to fight motionless for hours at a time in 
order to obtain a superiority of fire * * ♦. 

It will be due to an unshakable tenacity and perseverance rather than to a division 
into disorganized powder that the attack will progress, and it will progress so much the 
better if everything has been prepared calmly and methodically * * *. 

In the future, as in the past, the attack of infantry endowed with immense destructive 
force will remain generally the surest means of gathering the laurels of victory. 

The preceding remarks are not unjustifiable, but they savor 
too much of pure theory, and do not take into account the 
necessary considerations of tactical requirements and unity of 
action. 

General de Scherf , well known for his philosophical and 
military works, replied to Lieutenant-Colonel Lindenau in a 
brochure entitled Ensemble or Indimdualism in Attack, 

General de Scherf is an upholder of the normal methods of 
attack. In this respect he goes a little too far, considering 
that, in a general way ^ the dispositions for decisive attack that 
can be made by a certain unit are not extremely varied on 
account of the narrow conditions that must be fulfilled by 
every attack which is sent with a rush against the enemy, in 
order to make it move with eclat. 

But there is little agreement on this subject, because every 
man's point of view differs from that of his neighbor. 
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In our opinion the division of the attacking troops might 
be carried as far as desired, provided the mass of troops des- 
tined to enlarge the breach and convert a partial success into 
a victory shall be formed compactly ready to maneuver or 
deploy, as the case may be. 

General de Stieler, in the JahrhucJier for October 1902, is 
less exclusive than General de Scherf , but he wishes to put 
young oflScers on their guard against becoming enamored of 
methods of attack which are too artificial. 

Here are some of his observations: 

What causes us to go endlessly astray on the events of the Boer war is that we ignore 
the psychology of battle. 

Neither the targets nor the marksmen at Spandau (Prussian Normal School for Target 
Practice), any more than the Boers in the Transvcwtl, give a psychologically correct 
impression. 

If the targets returned the fire, the per cent of hits would be considerably lowered; and 
if the Boers, hidden in their trenches, and only slightly disturbed by the enemy's fire, 
had been compelled to suffer stronger moral impression?, the English, despite their for- 
mations, would not have had to suffer such considerable losses. 

One is forced to the conclusion that in battle the best method of taking cover is not 
found in the terrain nor in complicated formations. 

The best cover is in the conduct of fire. 

We must make sure of a superiority of fire, without which we can not advance any 
better than the English. 

It is with the tactics of fire that we must work. 

The "Boer tactics" caused a loss of precious time, with all its consequences. 

The troops are divided into infinitely small parts, these molecules are divided still far- 
ther, one is pushed forward, the other held back, the voice of the commander is heard, 
the units are intermixed with each other, the command is given, the troops leave cover 
and throw themselves forward. 

This is not war. 

Those who have made war know that the officer has the greatest difficulty in getting 
his men away from even the smallest shelter and carrying them forward. 

In an army of a million men who have never before taken part in a war, there are 
nothing but heroes in the rough. The most ardent patriotism often has need of disci- 
pline when it becomes a question of playing with death. 

Discipline, cohesion, and marksmanship, alone will take us into the enemy's ranks. 

General de Steiler then goe.s on to show that on the field of 
battle all blows do not come from the front,. and that certain 
formations, only slightly^ vulnerable when projectiles are 
directed against them from the normal direction, become very 
dangerous when attacked on the flank. 

General de Steiler's conclusion is that on the field of battle, 
when bullets are whizzing past the head, one can not make 
an advance except with troops well in hand and strongly 
commanded. 

There appeared in July, 1902, an anonymous article entitled 
Action of Oerman infantry^ as determined by the experience 
gained at Doberitz, near Berlin, in 1902. 
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The author begins by establishing the fact that in open 
country the troops of the first line advancing against an enenn- 
in position ought to employ formations and methods which 
will enable them to arrive with minimum losses at the first 
firing position, chosen at 500 to SOO meters from the enem3\ 

To this end he recommends, even at long mnges, chains of 
skirmishers with 8 to 12 meters interval, moving by squads, 
which execute rushes of 20 to 30 meters, even on all fours, 
carr3'ing the rifle by the sling in the teeth. 

The author then yfives a svstem of instruction in this method 
for the man, the file, the squad, the platoon, and the company. 

The squad which arrives first at the initial firing position 
takes cover and waits till it is joined by the other squads of 
the plat9on, when the chief of platoon gives the commands 
for firing.^ 

During the approach to the first firing position the squads, 
echeloned from front to rear, ought not to execute their 
rushes at the same time. 

The supports employ similar methods in reaching positions 
which correspond to the first firing position. 

Before the engagement the superior officers and captains 
ride rapidly to a point favorable for observation, and while 
making their observations use "Apache" methods to keep 
from being seen. 

If the terrain offers ways favoring the march of approach 
they are utilized by modifying the formations to suit the 
ground. 

At the proper time successive firing positions toward the 
enemy are occupied by the same methods, the groups remain- 
ing in rear protecting by their fire those which have moved 
forward. 

The author bases his conclusions on a certain number of 
maneuvers, which he describes with care. 

These maneuvers, participated in by the author and taking 
place at Doberitz in May, 1902, seem to have been fully re- 
viewed and corrected, but their greatest value is in view of 
the tendencies which they exemplify. 

In a final analysis the author shows that he sees no neces- 
sity for revising the regulations. He limits himself to inter- 

aThe Prussian company is divided into three platoons, each commanded 
by an oflficer. 
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preting them with regard to the elasticity of the elements of 
the first line, submitted to a musketry fire in an open country 
while gaining the first firing position, and later, after a supe- 
riority of fire is gained, in moving to the successive firing 
positions toward the enemy, the last of which marks the line 
of departure of the direct attack on the enem3^'s position. 

The ideas of the author, though finding certain favor with 
the German military public, were opposed by some publica- 
tions, among them the Milltdr Wochenhlatt^ which, in its 
number for September 18, 1902, criticises, over the signature 
of Major Hurt: 

1. The advance by rushes, executed by squads. ♦ 

2. The dispersion of the supports. 

This criticism is not lacking in justice, for the system ex- 
tolled by the anonymous author of Get^man infantry in 190% 
for carrying out the advance of the first line in open country 
and under musketry fire seems more theoretical than practical 
in actual war. 

To sum up, the researches and experiences of last year in 
Germany, with regard to the modifications which the lessons 
of the South African war are susceptible of making in the 
present tactics, agree unanimously in maintaining the present 
regulations on the subject; but they have resulted in exciting 
the intellectual activity of the officers, and leading them to 
choose, in each particular case, the most appropriate dispo- 
sitions for attaining the desired result with a minimum of 
losses and without abandoning a morsel of their conmiand 
over their troops, which is an essential condition of unity of 
action, and is the key to success in war. 

To-day, in France, opinions on tactical methods are more 
divided than elsewhere, and form two distinct currents of 
ideas. 

On one side the tacticians of the historical school, much the 
more numerous, remain faithful to the traditions of the Na- 
poleonic wars, laboriously reconstructed in our army after 
the events of 1870-71, and analyze the events of recent wars 
with a view to modif^ang the present tactics as required by 
the increasing power of armament. 

On the other hand, the tacticians of the rational school, who 
make up for their lack of numbers by an ardor somewhat 
noisy, wish to revolutionize the present tactics, or rather 
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abolish them entirely, and substitute a system of tactics en- 
tirely new, which they call '''the tactics of the future." 

Revolution is a synonym for violent remedy, capable of 
killing the invalid, and its use is not justified except in des- 
perate cases. 

The present system of tactics is far from requiring such 
treatment. 



THE GERMAN INFANTRY REGULATIONS AS TESTED 
BY THE EXPERIENCES OF THE BOER WAR. 

Translated from La France Militaire (June, 1904) for the Second Division, General Staff, 
by First Lieut; S. M. De Lopfbe, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army. 

A very interesting study due to Lieutenant von Gentz, of 
the Second Lorraine Infantry, No. 131, has just appeared in 
the Militdr Wochenblatt. It is entitled: "Do the Lessons of 
the South African War Authorize us to Modify our Infantry 
Tactics?"^ We give below the translation. 

Rarely in its time has a campaign so greatly aroused the 
interest of all civilized nations as the South African war has 
done. Although this interest seems actually lessened by 
reason of the South-west African war and the war in the 
extreme Orient, and although we may hope to see certain 
tactical questions cleared up in the Russo-Japanese war, 
nevertheless the observations of an officer who took part in 
the Transvaal war are still valuable to-day.^ 

Even to the militarj'' world, this last war has offered, out- 
side of political events, much that is new, and numerous facts 
deserving attention, but it has also given rise to many prob- 
lems whose solution is not yet known. 

The partisans of the militia in Europe have followed with 
intense interest the campaign in the Transvaal, which, from 
the beginning,, seemed to produce many arguments in favor 
of their theories. 

To any casual observer of events it seemed to be clearly 
proven that, in this particular case, an army composed of 
militia could be used in war and could be of service. The 
adversaries of the militia had, for a short time, as their only 
argument against this demonstration brought about by the 

« Lieutenant von G-entz was present with the Boer forces during the war. 
& This article was written before the battle on the Yalu. 
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Transvaal campaign, this one confirmation: The mercenary 
English army could not be compared to an European army 
having the present organization. These two ways of thinking 
were as false, one as the other. They were due to a complete 
ignorance of the true conditions of war in this theater of 
operations. On the one hand the English troops were not 
even of ordinary worth (impartial military critics agree on 
this subject); on the other hand, the victories of the Boers 
were not in any way a striking proof of the value, in war, of 
militia, whose worth was not manifested in a first outburst of 
exalted patriotism, but was rather bqjied by a long-drawn out 
and diflScult war comprising many hardships. And thereverses 
sustained by the Boer army will occur to every army composed 
of militia. 

The reasons for the first successes of the Boers, which caused 
great surprise but did not keep up, naturally, and which led 
to so many false conclusions, were the following: 

I. The mountainous nature of the country, very difficult, 
offering all the advantages to the defender and unfavorable to 
the invading army, especially for its artillery. 

II. The fact that the Boers held themselves nearly always 
on the defensive, even when on the strategical offensive, 
whereas the English were always attacking, often with an 
insufficient numerical superiority. 

III. The initial mistakes made by the English. 

IV. Finally, the advantage the Boers had of being accli- 
mated, and of having opposed to them adversaries — officers and 
soldiers — little acquainted with the nature of the country or 
the geography of the theatre of operations. 

Nevertheless, in Germany they did not fail to make "much 
ado about nothing," and to demand a premature modification 
of the tactics, up to the time when the invalid suppositions on 
which the partisans of reform dwelt were irrefutably brought 
to light. 

On account of the numerous factors put into play, with 
which we would not have to contend in Europe it was especially 
difficult, in this South African war, to appreciate fully the 
value of the operations and successes of both sides. It is not 
so easy as one thinks, even for those who were able to form 
an opinion on the ground itself from what they saw and went 
through, to adapt their conclusions and observations to our 
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army, in equal proportions. Having said this, I here propose 
to take up again the following points, which are nothing else 
than the reproduction of my particular impressions and ideas, 
maybe without value, but personal. 

I wish first to answer the questions asked in the title of my 
subject. To the attentive and educated observer of military 
matters, the South African war only taught one lesson. In 
almost all cases, the application of the tactical rules of our 
German regulations would have been perfect, and the Dest 
adapted to the purposes in view; it would have assured, more 
than any other, numerous successes. 

If the teachings of war seem to demand a modification of 
our tactics, it is especially on account of the habits contracted 
during drills. It is only in very rare cases that these lessons 
are at variance with our regulations governing maneuvers. 

The enormous and surprising effects of small-caliber fire on 
the attacking infantry, which were manifested for the first 
time by the attacks of the English infantry, and the insur- 
mountable difficulties met with in these attacks against an 
adversary armed with modern weapons; the fact that in the 
attacks of the English infantry they failed to apply the prin- 
ciples laid down for attacks in the German maneuvers and 
that these attacks were more often made in schematic forma- 
tions, similar to those we may see applied on our drill 
grounds — all these circumstances, I say, served as a demon- 
stration of our tactical principles, now in use, for infantry 
attacks, taking into account the several factors of modern 
warfare. This demonstration is an unquestionable proof to- 
day of the excellence of our regulations governing warfare. 

Some military writers go so far in their estimation of the 
importance of rapid-fire guns that they declare that a front 
attack on level ground is in all cases impossible, and they base 
their opinion oh the reverses sustained by the English in the 
Transvaal. But before the experiences of the South African 
war we already knew (and the regulations read so in large 
type) that no one could dream of making an attack on open 
ground unless he had obtained the superiority of fire. This 
can only be obtained in war after several hours of fighting, 
often after several days; moreover, no one ignores it, as is 
shown by the impossibility of carrying out an action of such 
length at the time of our exercises of instruction. 
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Contrary to our regulations, which make the effect of the 
fire the principal object, the old English regulations, which 
were still in force during the war, read: "The advance must 
be made as quickly as possible, as the bayonet charge is the 
chief object in view."^ 

This antiquated tendency, long since dropped by the con- 
tinental armies of Europe, manifested itself very frequently 
with the English in the Transvaal, and they often sought the 
outcome of. the attack in battle by hand-to-hand encounters, 
without having first sufficientl}^ prepared for this attack by 
fire, either by infantry or artillery fire. And this was one of 
the chief causes of defeat for the English infantry, in spite of 
their having borrowed the formations from our regulations. 

At Potgietersdrif t, on the Tugela (from the 5th to the 8th of 
February, 1900), for instance, we had only 5 or 6 deaths and 
an insignificant number of wounded, after a bombardment 
which lasted 3 days from sunrise to sunset, of our infantry 
positions, reinforced only by about 5 pieces and executed by 
about 50 English guns. Such meager results could not be 
considered as having acquired a superiority of fire. On Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6, same result. As soon as our weak artillery 
momentarily ceased firing in the face of the strong English 
artillery fire, the English, believing that our guns were dis- 
mantled, would advance their infantry to the attack. During 
these 2 days the English infantry attack was repulsed all along 
the line by our artillery fire, weakened, but from new positions 
on the battlefield, before the infantry lines could come within 
range for small-arm fire. The assault of February 6 on the 
southernmost spur of the Vaalkranz was only partially suc- 
cessful, which could not affect the real outcome of the battle. 
This also happened on other battlefields. 

As to what concerns two of the special formations of frontal 
attack, as indicated in articles 76 and 82 of the Regulations 
for Maneuvers, the South African war furnished examples 
which favor their employment. I mean examples of night 
attacks — that is to say, a renewal of the first part of the attack 
under cover of darkness and the beginning of a surprise in 
order to obtain the superiority of fire at the break of day. 

« The new English regulations, adopted after the Transvaal war, state 
that the importance of the fire is greater. 
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The English, who alone, in my opinion, are concerned in the 
discussion of oflFensive tactics in the Transvaal war, often had 
recourse to this procedure. When it was not followed b}^ 
success, it was because they made other mistakes. In the 
battle of Spion Kop, for example (on the night of the 23d- 
24th of January, 1900), the daring night attack of Woodgate's 
brigade against our fortified position on Spion Kop succeeded 
in capturing from the Boers the key to their position almost 
without firing a shot, in spite of the great difficulties which 
the attacking force had to surmount. There, as is often the 
case, the defeat of the Boers was due to the tardy arrival and 
the small number of the reserve troops. Whoever took part 
in the terrible battle of January 24, fought between two skir- 
mish lines lying only about 300 meters from each other, well 
knows how the result of the fight hung for many hours by a 
slender thread. On the night of the 24th-25th of January, 
during which Spion Kop was evacuated by both armies, we 
did not even know the final result of the battle and only learned 
it on the morning of the 25th. For some extraordinary rea- 
son the new English regulations make no allusion to the pos- 
sibility of an attack of this nature under cover of darkness. 
The English attacks, in brief, have only clearly proven one 
thing: If the difficulties of the terrain or other causes do not 
necessitate a preliminary skirmish to obtain superiority of 
fire, as was often the case in the Transvaal, the advance dur- 
ing the day by a frontal attack to actual collision is an impos- 
sibility. We did not need the South African war to teach us 
this lesson, which is contained, as is commonly known, in that 
part of our regulations relating to attacks. 

THIN OR DENSE LINES? 

The Boer war particularly has brought to trial this much- 
discussed question, "Thin or dense lines?" which has started 
a lively controversy among military writers — a question upon 
which they are still far from agreeing. The chief point in 
this question is to bring the firing line up to the enemy with 
as few losses as possible. The advantages and disadvantages 
of thin and dense lines are numerous and balance each other 
pretty well. What the attacking force gains by advancing 
in a thin line to diminish its losses, it loses again by lessening 
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the eflfectiveness of the fire that would result from dense line^j. 
This fact, which was clearly proven every day during the 
South African war, will lead us to use thin lines as a general 
rule in the first deployment, at long distances, in the combat 
position from which the fire can reach its greatest efficiency'; 
also in the advance of the support, in combats where the object 
is to allow the real attack to make its dispositions; in brief, 
in all cases where there is no primordial reason for giving the 
maximum development to the effectiveness of the fire. In 
contrary cases it will be impossible to escape the necessity of 
manning, with guns, this position where we wish to acquire 
the superiority of fire, and we will do this in all the limited 
and available space, without an afterthought, and without 
letting ourselves be influenced by other circumstances. So 
then it should be thin or dense lines, according to the purpose 
of the fight or the tactical situation imposed b}^ the terrain or 
by circumstances. 

If the English, as a result of their experience in the late 
\f ar, lay down the rule to-day that only thin lines should be 
used in fighting with rapid-fire guns, they defeat their object, 
m my opinion, and make the same mistakes that the Austrians 
did in 1859. 

Their losses, during the latter partof the war, weredue partly 
to the wrong teachings they drew from former battles: Thin 
lines under all circumstances. We find an example of this in 
an attack made by the English on February 5 on the Waalk- 
ranz positions (Tugela), where jjart of the thin line, marching 
with wide intervals successfully advanced without anj'^ serious 
loss to the position held by the Boers; but, in the latter part 
of the fight, on account of the lack of density of their skirmish 
lines, not receiving the proper support from the rear, they 
did not have* the proper effectiveness of fire to profit by their 
successful start against the part of the positions that were 
still intact. 

The answer to the question of thin or dense skirmish lines, 
given by the teachings of the South African war offers nothing 
new. Our maneuver regulations are very clear on this sub- 
ject (first part, article 123; second part, articles 22, 23, 24, 25, 
29, 65, 90, 91). 
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POSITIONS WHENCE THE FIRE WILL OBTAIN ITS 

GREATEST EFFECTIVENESS. 

As to what concerns lire action — although we must take 
into account the more extended view, due to the clearneos of 
the air in Africa and favoring fire at a greater distance — the 
modern rifle should urge us, even under the conditions in 
which battles will be fought in future in Europe, to seek for 
a decision by fire at greater distances than those that the 
usual maneuvering grounds have accustomed us to up to this 
day. W« used to admit as rules, in our exercises, that we 
must not open fire in offensive operations at more than 800 
meters, and when on the defensive at more than 1,000 meters. 
The great effectiveness of the fire of the Boer infantry, often 
at 800 to 1,000 meters, has led us to advance the time for 
opening fire as well as the position chosen to give to the fire 
its greatest intensity; to use our guns at longer ranges, and 
to increase our target practice, which has made so much 
progress during the past ten years; finally, to give more time 
to open order-drills. Thin skirmish lines deployed to large 
intervals, the opening of fire at greater distances, the neces- 
sity of not exposing on the battlefield any force in close 
order, frequent dashes from rear to front of thin skirmish 
lines, advancing by rushes, plentifully supplied with ammuni- 
tion, and giving an impulse to the firing line up to the last 
position of the line; such will be the character of offensive 
operations in future on open ground. There is nothing in 
these principles contrar}^ to the spirit of the regulations, 
which prescribe, moreover, that all normal formations should 
be abandoned, without hesitation, if circumstances demand it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The elements of battle-leading on a large scale are just as 
unchangeable as those of strategy. The information, prepa- 
ration of the battle, the direction of the attack, the use of 
localities, the keeping back of reserves, the direction of masses 
on the decisive point, the turning movement, the breaking 
through, and the counterstroke at the proper moment, all play 
their r61es, and so it will be in the future. All these important 
matters were the same under Csesar and Hannibal as under 
Frederick, Moltke, and Napoleon. 

The spiritual agents, which constitute the inner value, as 
on the other hand, the weaknesses of the troops, will likewise 
remain the same. The psychological influence will often be 
forced into the background during a long period of peace, and 
its observation will be neglected. 

But the changes in war material will bring about many 
changes in the fighting methods of individual organizations, 
and these influence one another. The art of employing troops 
will likewise be influenced by the tactics of the organizations. 

There are consequently periods in which some point of the 
fundamental principles is more prominent and another more 
obscure. In this case the nature of nations, as regards tem- 
perament and character, has also an influence. 

A direct attack will be attempted against the badly trained 

« Taktische Folgerungen aus dem Burenkriege und der Gruppenangriff, By 
Lieutenant-General A. von Boguslawski. Published by R. Eisenschmidt 
(Berliru 1903), publishers of military literature. 
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and imperfectly disciplined troops coming from a decayed 
nation, while against another enemy the turning movement 
must be resorted to. 

The cooperation of the different arms, whether in large or 
small units, iaone of the conditions for effect in war. No arm 
can dispense with another; there are always mom'ents in which 
now one, now another, will make itself more felt; one should 
therefore not be neglected at the expense of another. This 
applies not only to the organization, training, and armament, 
but also to the estimation they enjoy from the authorities and 
in the eyes of the people. 

But notwithstanding this, the principal r61e' in action will 
always fall to the infantry, as it can be used in any manner 
and is unhindered by localities, unless it be deep water and 
perpendicular mountain sides. 

For this reason and because the tactics of infantry presents 
the greatest difficulties in its application, the commanders of 
armies, and with them military literature, have occupied 
themselves continuallv, since the introduction of the breech- 
loader and the improvements in weapons following thereon, 
in trying to discover the best form for that feature of infantry 
tactics which has again become the most difficult — the attack. 

It was many times believed that a certain conclusion had 
been arrived at, when the war in South Africa, from 1899- 
1902, produced opinions which found expression in experi- 
ments that have taken place lately. The object of this book 
is to express our opinion concerning this. Let us first, how- 
ever, review briefly the development of the tactics of the 
German infantry since the wars of the Great Emperor. 

I. CHANGES AND OPINIONS FROM 1871 TO 1901. 

The ver}^ large losses of the Germans in their attacks in the 
August battles of the great war, lead, j ust as now the experiences 
of the Boer war, to the study of how to avoid them; and its 
attainment was attempted — just as at the present again — by 
altered formations. Pursuant to the correct idea, the dis- 
persed order of fighting which had decided 1870-71, of giving 
a greater extension, ''strong skirmish lines" were pointed 
out as answering the pui*pose. To form these, even whole 
platoons were to be used. (Cabinet order of July 4, 1872.) 

The supports may follow the skirmish line, not only in line 
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or in column, but also in ranks and dispersed order, with groups 
in close or extended order. 

The advance by rushes was introduced. The rushes were 
to be 50 to 80 paces. 

It is this that is of special interest to us in that Cabinet 
order at the present time. These formations were practiced 
experimentally; but the practical, war-accustomed eye of the 
Great Emperor perceived at once the uselesaness of supports 
in extended order and in ranks, as also the dangers which 
these formations would entail, namel}', the firing on the real 
skirmish line from the rear, and the disproportionate breaking 
up into atoms covering the whole battlefield. 

In the cabinet order of April 13, 1873, the Emperor rejected 
the artificial extension of the supports and the rank forma- 
tion — which also made difficult the supervision and influence 
of the officers in action — and allowed the latter formation onlv 
quite exceptional l3\ 

The rushes were fixed at 60 to 60 paces. The proper idea 
of war and the consideration of the morale had consequently 
carried off the victory. 

On the other hand, the authorities were not able to make 
up their minds to adapt the regulations entirely to the new 
requirements, and therefore they retained the battalion col- 
umns and lines, deployments from column, the third rank, 
etc., which had been declared in the selfsame cabinet order to 
be useless for infantry action in the first place. The regula- 
tions, however, gave such great latitude that the war training 
continued to progress gradually. 

A new impulse was given thereto by the constantl}^ more 
i^apid evolution of the technique of firearms, increased pene- 
tration and range, flat trajectory, the introduction of the mag- 
azine rifle and smokeless powder. Special care was given to 
fire discipline, and it was for a long time believed that this 
was to be attained by designating a certain number of car- 
tridges. 

Troops in close order were, to l>e sure, still made to fire 
impossible volleys, but strong swarms of skirmishers were 
considered the principal means for fighting. 

In 1877 the scientific firing instructions of Mieg was distrib- 
uted to the army, at first as aji anonymous work. Although 

17432—05 9 
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it did not on the whole bring anj^thing new, it was a valuable 
contribution to the science of firing; but as it advocated 
long-range and volley firing, both were used to excess for a 
while. However, after a hot literar}^ controversy, a reaction 
soon set in against these exaggerations. Improvements in 
the rifle were certainly taken into account, but a return was 
made to the principle of opening fire, especially in the attack, 
at the shortest possible ranges and acknowledging the skirmish 
fire as the principal kind of fire. 

The extended-order fighting had taken firmer root, but 
the training was still made difficult by the practice of forma,- 
tions which would be impossible under the present fighting 
conditions. 

Then, while excellent regulations for the performance of 
field service were issued in the period from 1872 to 1888, new 
drill regulations first appeared in 1888. 

These extracted the quintessence of the experience derived 
from 1870-71, the maneuvers and the opinions advanced in 
military literature — j^es, many paragraphs from the books 
that treated of tactics were adopted word for word in the 
regulations. 

It does not seem necessary for our purpose to analyze here 
the regulations, since they are certainl}^ known to our read- 
ers. The readers that belong to other arms are also suffi- 
ciently informed as to the infantry formations and its fight- 
ing methods. We point out only that the regulations, in II, 
82, give general principles for the carrying out of the attack, 
wherein the strong swarms of skirmishers that are necessar}^ 
are expressly emphasized. The unity of the attack, through 
the oixier of the highest commander for the assault, is pointed 
out as especially desirable. The regulations prohibit ex- 
pressly any method of procedure which goes beyond the 
principles laid down in the above-mentioned part. We shall 
not again here make this much-disputed theme the subject 
of discussion — whether the regulations would not have done 
better to give some more explicit rules for carrying out the 
attack — since we must revert to them when considering the 
so-called new tactics of the attack. 

Another important part of the regulations are the rules 
which have been designated by the name "task system." It 
arose from the cogency of guaranteeing the initiative of the 
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subordinate leaders and avoiding superfluous and harmful in- 
terference with subordinate leaders. This is quite well in 
itself, and there are certainly niany situations in which the 
assigning of individual tasks is neoeiftsary, but also, especially 
ill great actions, such in which the simplest command is suffi- 
cient for a subordinate organization or- troops, in order to 
direct it and make it act effectivel3\ The regulations would 
have done well to emphasize this strongly, because it can not 
be denied that an exaggeration of the "task system" may 
cause a breaking up of the forces and a faulty cooperation. 
As valuable as the initiative of the subordinate leader is, it 
can, however, manifest itself only exceptionally in large oper- 
ations of war.** 

It is also to be mentioned that the regulations emphasize 
strongly the influence which is to be exerted on the mind and 
the development of the soldier's character during his training, 
that there are further some brief principles where the soldier 
will be shown the moral factors which have a decisive influ- 
ence in action.* 

The regulations finally emphasize quite decidedly that the 
mixing up of organizations is to be avoided as much as possi- 
ble, but that if this can not be prevented the troops must also 
know how to fight in intermingled units, in close or extended 
order, in unformed ranks, or with an inverted front. 

The regulations, based upon great experiences in war, are 
certainly adapted to the freeing of the infantry training from 
its bonds and to advancing it. But it was not unnatural that 
the continually progressive improvement of the artillery and 
the rifle, and furthermore the consideration of isolated war 
incidents, such as those of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, 
did not permit the discussion of infantry tactics to cease. 
The results of the extraordinarily improved firing exercises 
on the terrain and on the maneuver grounds contributed 
thereto, and, as always in time of peace, incorrect conclusions 
for real fighting were often drawn from their results. Excel- 
lent works on the science of firing were written by reason of 
these exercises, but they also often caused a prone ness to 

« This will also be reverted to later on. 

^ We have already done this before in our small works, *' Training and 
Inspection, '* and "The Conduct of the Infantry Soldier in Acttion." 
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ascribe a too great influence to the technical and balli.stic 
elen\ent.s in the consideration of fighting conditions, and to 
neglect too much the tactical side and psychological influences. 

The results thereof were propositions which recommended 
an instantaneous and very considerable extension of front, in 
order to bring about at once and as much as possible an over- 
lapping by employing very dense skirmish lines through 
which a decrease of depth took place of itself. Opposed to 
this method was, above all, the considemtion that in great 
battles an extension will take place which will make superior 
leading, so difficult in itself, still more difficult. 

In the second place, the demand for artificial formations, 
like those which had been thrown overboard in 1872, was 
made ag-ain, and all that was justified by the increased tire 
eflect of infantry and artillery. The extension of the i-anges 
found once more its advocates. 

From all this proceeded the proposition that the decision 
in the attack is to be sought only and solely in the overlap- 
ping and superiority of the attacker. The fire fight was to 
be the decisive feature. Many went so far as to declare an 
attack over open ground impossible. 

To this was also added the opinion of a high ranking officer 
that the decision by means of superiority of fire was to be 
sought only through proper change from strategical to tac- 
tical methods; that is to sav. by means of a convenient advance 
of several columns, which would concentrate their fire on the 
battlefield. 

This is certainly a very favorable condition when it is 
brought about, but it can not deliver us from seeking a tac- 
tical method for the frontal attack, which may also many a 
time be necessary in the case of great turning movements. 

The opinion was also advanced that a kind of a siege method 
would be resorted to and that recourse must be had to the 
night for intrenching. Without wanting to press the con 
Crete case I am, however, of the opinion that it has been the 
endeavor of every great leader, and will also be so in the 
future, to end a battle in one day if this is at all possible. 
Military history shows us that this has many times been 
impossible. 

The advocates of this method advance the quite general 
proposition that the defense has again obtained a considerably 
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greater strength through the new weapons. This proposition 
is not to be accepted unconditionally, at any rate not in its 
entirety, because the new weapons increase the strength of 
the attacker in the same proportion as that of the defender. 
The defender had also the undisputed advantage with the 
oldest blunderbusses of being able to use his weapons more * 
steadily and effectively, when he was in a position prepared 
beforehand, or even intrenched, than the attaker who was 
more or less in motion. The same is evidently the case at the 
present time. But to what extent will the condition have 
changed when the weapons are approximately equal on both 
sides? In the preparation of the action, in the stationary 
fire fight, which is a characteristic feature of the present 
action, finally, in the rapid fire, which is made to precede the 
decisive assault, the prospects of the attacker are just the 
same as formerly. The new weapon will give to the defender 
a continued greater superiority, if the attacker does not 
understand how to use his own weapon, or if he attacks 
unskillfully. As manifestations of unskillfulness may be 
mentioned, first of all, faulty formations; then a defective use 
of the ground and insuflScient fire preparation. It is also 
natural to include in the proper use of the ground, in a 
negative sense, the avoidance of open ground for the attack 
when other roads and fields of attack are at disposal. 

But there is at any rate one condition which must not be 
left out of consideration, and that is the time during which 
the attacker advances without firing, whether it be to the last 
assault or for making the so-called rushes, or, finally, to bring 
forward reenforcements. Here the rapidity of the fire and 
the flat trajectory exact their right and produce in a short 
time enormous losses, which have a shattering effect, to which 
I have always called attention. The art of attacking will now 
consist in not firing prematurely, even if the same effect as 
that of the defender can not be obtained. 

The superiority of the defender's fire at this moment can 
never be fully compensated for, provided the defender still 
holds out or is present. There is nevertheless a means, unjustly 
scorned, for weakening the effect of the defender's fire as 
much as possible in the last stages of the attack, and not 
remaining defenseless oneself." 

a I will establisli my opinion more firmly in the proper place. 
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But we oppose quite determinedly' the opinion advanced 
that the proper means is found in the application of the rules 
for fortress warfare to field warfare, in order to compensate 
for the ostensibly acquired superiority of the defense. 

It has been desired to show the possibility of working with 
intrenching tools toward the enemy's position during the 
night, b}" means of examples from the maneuvers. Yes; much 
can be proved by maneuvers. In the examples cited, the task 
of intrenching at about 450 meters from the enemy's position 
is really performed wonderfully' well. 

But I ask: '' Where is the enemy who is so accommodating 
in war? Where is the eneni}' who would not have posts and 
patrols at a few hundred meters in front of his position, who 
would not at once attempt, on receiving their report, to drive 
away the workmen with volleys or rapid fire and by means of 
a sortie ? To be sure, if it is supposed that the defender hat^ 
inclosed his position with wire entanglements in such a man- 
ner that he can move out therefrom in a narrow front only, 
he has indeed prepared himself for a passive defense and can 
keep the enemy away with fire o/ily. The details of field 
warfare are, however, different from those of fortress war- 
fare. The besieged is, in the first place, not able to disturb 
the besieger, when the first infantry position is constructed — 
which will, however, not be situated at 450 meters, but between 
800 and 1,000 meters — to the same extent by a sortie on an 
extended front, as a sensible defender who has not condemned 
himself can do effectively, because the defender of a fortress 
must certainly traverse, to a greater or smaller extent, a defile 
when he sallies out. But if the besieger succeeds in approach- 
ing to 450 meters to throw up the second infantry position, 
the front of the fortress in question must be so shattered that 
nothing much can any longer be expected from it. 

These proceedings can therefore not be applied to field war- 
fare as methods to be used everywhere, and we believe that 
we have established our plainly expressed opinion that in- 
trenching at this distance in front of the hostile position will 
only lead to resultless, exhausting night fighting and will 
make part of the troops useless for the next day. 

I do not know whether an advocate of such a method has 
ever led, in fortress warfare, working parties beyond the line 
occupied by us, in order to undertake intrenching, etc. I 
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have been there and have seen how diflScult it is to keep order 
in the dark, to prevent a panic or confront it. All such con- 
siderations disappear naturally in a maneuver. 

It is naturally something different to strengthen the cap- 
tured points of support at a greater distance from the enemy 
during the night or even during the day, in order to insure 
oneself against a counter attack, or to obtain a specially 
secure artillery position; but to recommend such, a siege 
method in field warfare as the general means for overcoming 
the difficulties of the attack appears to me to be a great mis- 
take. 

The recommendations which the present regulations make 
{p. 119), concerning the use of night operations, do not at all 
apply to such a siege method, but only to the advance to the 
edge of the hostile dangerous zone, and thus to the advancing 
of the troops while it is still dark, ''so that," say the regula- 
tions, "the fire may begin toward morning." An attack 
must therefore be dealt with approximately as at Laon on 
Hochkirch. 

This is, in brief, a description of the expressed opinions 
concerning tactics as they have appeared during the last ten 
years, and the state of the infantry fighting methods. The 
Boer war is supposed to have brought about changes in tactics. 

Let us first consider the general conditions and some results 
thereof. 

II. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE FIRST PART OF 
THE BOER WAR— THE ARMIES AND THE THEATER OF 
OPERATIONS. 

The idea predominating in the strateg}^ of a campaign will 
also manifest itself in its tactics. Yet it must do so forcibly, 
otherwise there will come to light in the whole conduct of the 
campaign a hidden inconsistency which can never lead to any 
result. This therefore means: If I intend to carrv on the 
war offensively, I must seek the hostile army in order to 
attack and defeat it. The tactical operations will therefore, 
as a rule, also be offensive, and the tactical iattack must there- 
fore be made. Before 1866 the idea had also arisen in us, 
and was even defended by Moltke, that, assuming a strategical 
offensive, while relying on the superiority of the needle gun, 
we could fight on the defensive. We advance, take up a posi- 
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tion, let the enemy assault it, and repulse him completely. 
Marshal Niel also had similar ideas before 1870. The results 
belied these ideas altogether. The Prussian troops were, in 
1866, alwa3'^s on the tactical offensive. There were, of course, 
a few exceptions, and the reason that the thoughtlessly ad- 
vancing adversary was received standing with rapid fire and 
not met with cold steel on the battlefield was found in the 
sound leading of single organizations. 

It is exceptionall}^ rare to see only defensive action in a 
defense, and in an attack of greater proportions only offensive 
action. When the defender confines himself to a passive 
defense only, this is in itself a sign of weakness. The skill 
of the subordinate leader is principally shown by his being 
able to alternate with attack and defense at the right time in 
the excitement of battle. This will manifest itself especially 
in encounters. 

The Boers assumed the strategical offensive in Natal, but 
they did not take the tactical offensive in a single great action. 
They took up a position, repulsed the attack effectively, but 
did not follow up the advantage, and thus did not make it 
decisive. 

Joubert's advance in the direction of Pietermaritzburg led 
to no result. No attack was chanced. 

Some would nevertheless perceive, first of all, in this con- 
duct (which can be explained only by the lack of a thorough 
strategical idea, namel}^, to utilize fully the original numerical 
superiority in one direction with concentrated forces) — some 
would, we say, perceive in the conduct of the Boers a new 
active embodiment of the idea: Strategical offensive, tactical 
defensive. 

The progress of the war has shown suflSciently well the 
impossibility of this method. The strategical advance came 
to a standstill, and the Boers also found themselves thrown 
on the strategical defensive, in which they finally had to suc- 
cumb to the continually increasing force of the world power. 

This was the situation as it appeared to the attentive ob- 
server at the change of the 3^ear 1899 to 1900. 

Did, now, the commanders of the Boer army act absolutely 
incorrectly on this account ? Such assertion is far from me. 
If they had the conviction that their troops were not fit for 
the great tactical offensive, that insufficient discipline and 
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other moral shortcomings would have let the attack be 
shattered under the tire of the English quickloader and guns, 
then the method adopted was certainly the one left to them. 
We shall perhaps obtain more accurate information thereof 
from a book which one of the leading Boer generals is engaged 
in writing. 

A Bonaparte certainly, a Frederick perhaps, would have 
been prepared to fight a decisive battle with these masses and 
a force concentrated at one point, whether operating against 
Durban or Cape Town, and to teach his soldiers the offensive 
in the siege; but Joubert was not exactly a Bonaparte. 

We desire at any rate to assert that this idea has as a matter 
of fact met with disaster in this war also, and that an energetic, 
rapid, strategical offensive can not be controlled, so much the 
less, as it is never certain that our adversary will do us the 
favor of attacking us in our fine position. 

In the first period of the war, from October, 1S9J), until the 
appearance of Lord Roberts, the defective strategy of the 
Boers against the many times unskillful tactical attacks of 
the English certainly did not exert an}'^ influence. 

There are now very few radical differences in the formations 
and fighting methods of the infantry of the large armies. It 
is true that the German regulations of 1888 have had a strong 
influence on all regulations, also on the English, because the 
incomparable war experiences of 1870-71, from which were 
evolved, although seventeen years later, our regulations, had 
raised our military reputation to the highest pitch among all 
nations, even among our enemies. 

There was nevertheless considerable difference between 
the English and German attack at that time. The former 
leaves the carrying through of the tire fight almost entirely 
to the first line, and the second line first comes into action in 
the last decisive act. If a third line is at hand, it also remains 
in rear in order to cover a possible retreat or to begin the 
pursuit. The deployment of skirmishers is to be as strong as 
possible, and the extent of front is not to exceed that of the 
attacking organization in line. 

The advance is to take place as rapidly as possible, the bay- 
onet attack being the main consideration. The distance of 
450 meters is designated as that at which effective fire is to 
begin. The second line follows at about 720 meters. As 
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soon as the enem3''s tire })ecomes much felt, the advance is to 
be by rushes; the volley is espeeialh' recommended; maga- 
zine fire will first l>e used immediatelv before the assault. 

The German regulations, on the other hand, emphasize the 
fact that the deployment of skirmishers is to l>e sparse in try- 
ing to establish contact — that is to say, in the tii'st prepai-a- 
tion. But as soon as the decision is sought, strong swarms 
will be deployed at once and gradilally reenforced by the sec- 
ond line. (Part II, 24.) The distances for lines in rear are 
not pi-escribed; the distances of the echelons should be such 
that these can not be hit by one shrapnel cone. 

Skirmisli fire is declared to be the principal fighting method 
under all conditions. With us the middle ranges lie between 
600 and 1,000 meters. We can, therefore, as a rule, open fire 
at a longer ran^e than the English infantry. 

These were, perhaps, at that time the principal differences in 
the regulations between the two infantries in carrying through 
an attack. 

It is seen that the German regulations show more points in 
common with the Boer fighting method than those of the 
English. But the English had been spoiled through cam- 
paigns against savage or half -civilized people, whose attacks 
they had repulsed easily. 

It is well known that the training of the English infantry 
in utilizing ground and in shooting did not amount to much. 
The English officers belong to the educated classes and their 
heroism is undoubted, but their technical and practical mili- 
tary ti-aining leaves much to be desired. 

A good training of leaders and men in dispersed fighting 
can be accomplished through exercises and field maneuvers 
only on varied ground, and not through exercises in large 
camps. The English, whose laws do not permit their going 
on to pieces of ground which are private property, were, at 
the outbreak of the war, in the same position as the French 
before 1870, who had also carried on routinary maneuvers 
only in the camp at Chalons. 

The English army is in every way an army of volunteers, 
and the personnel contains many indifferent elements, but it 
is ever a national volunteer army, and the troops have the 
consciousness of belonging to the great British Empire, to 
that race which by its strength and tenacity has subjected 
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several hundred millions of other races, and holds them in 
submission. It is so much the more remarkable that so many 
' weak spots have come to light in the course of the war. 

Opposed to them was quite a peculiar army. A modern 
militia arniy, as it has been fondly called bj^ the democratic 
militia friends, it was not, but it was a levy of all, in any way 
liable to service, and that of a people who differ extremely 
in ph\^sical and moral qualities from the nations inhabiting 
Europe. The older generation had obtained experience in 
fighting with the English, the younger in lights with native 
tribes, and had through these experiences, but more especially 
by hunting, developed into excellent shots. Steeled by work 
and exertion, the Boers also particularly excelled in eyesight. 

Their religious bent, of a somewhat Puritan tinge, gave to 
them the fatalistic belief that God would not abandon a just 
cause. Toward the English they felt as the victors of 1880, 
and they treated the natives with the consciousness of a ruling 
people. However, man remains man everywhere, and no 
army which desires to fulfill all requirements can lack a 
strong organization and strict discipline. This has shown 
itself in the case of the Boers. Not ever}- man left the camp 
for the trenches when the English advanced. Often enough 
whole crowds left the camp to go home to work in their fields. 
The conduct of the Boers reminds one of that in Vendue. 
Their organization was faulty in the extreme. The ''com- 
mandos" were of different strength, commanded by a field 
cornet chosen by themselves. Greater units under perma- 
nent commanders were not provided for in their organization. 

Nearly all being mounted, the Boers had nothing to suffer 
from the exertions of the infantry soldier on marches in the 
burning sun. They were not only able to quickly evacuate a 
position and to rapidly reach one in rear, but also to frustrate 
the turning and enveloping movements of their adversary by 
rapid extensions of their line of defense. 

Not only was the individual Boer exceedingly skillful in 
taking advantage of the ground, as a result of his being accus- 
tomed to hunt, but the troops were also skilled in the con- 
struction of shelter trenches, etc., since the building of field 
fortifications is, on the whole, that part of military science 
which can, for the most part, be managed with good common 
sense. 
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Their defensive tactics had something in it of the methods of 
the natives with whom they had fought. They did not eschew 
yielding at one point to occupy a position lying in rear of it, 
in order to fall on the flanks of the pursuing enem}'^ or sub- 
ject him to a flank tire. 

The Mauser rifle was superior to the English Lee-Entield. 
The Boer artillerv was considerablv weaker in numbers, but 
a large part thereof consisted of I'apid-tire guns, which were 
lacking altogether with the English. The Maxim-Nordenf eldt 
guns had even at that time shields similar to those now carried 
by the French field artillery, and are said to have proved quite 
eflicacious against shrapnel and rifle tire.'^ 

The peculiarities of the African theater of war have been 
described often enough in numerous works; Enormous extent, 
large plains and steppes, steep mountain formations with iso- 
lated tops (kopjes) jutting out, which offered excellent cover 
and firing positions, the slopes covered with boulders; few 
trees and little water; few villages, consequentl}'^ few aux- 
iliary sources. These are, in brief, the characteristic features 
of that theater of war. 

From this is seen how it and all the conditions there differ 
from the European theaters of war, on which our wars took 
place, and we emphasize here this great difference, because it 
must also be especially taken into account when considering 
the tactical conditions. 

III. CONSIDERATION OF SOME ACTIONS OF THE BOER 

WAR. 

GENERAL SITCATION IN THE MIDDLE OF OCTOBER, 1899.6 

The principal force of the Boers under General Joubert ad- 
vanced in several columns, crossing the frontier mountains 
into Natal, and pushed forward concentrated against the Eng- 
lish camps at Glencoe and Lady smith. The strength of the 
Boers was about 20,000 men; that of the English at both 
points, 9,000 men altogether, with about 3,000 men at Dur- 
ban and Pietermaritzburg. 

«For particulars see Lindenau, ** Supplement to the Militar-Wochen- 
blatt," 3d part, 1902. 

^The strategical situation is only given in so far as it has an influence on 
the tactical decision. 
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About 12,000 Boers under Cronje were used against Mafe- 
king and Kimberly (western theater of operations). A weak 
southern army had penetrated into the northern part of Cape 
Colony. 

DUNDEE, OCTOBER 20, 1899. 

The camp at Glencoe was fired upon on October 20 by 5 
guns on the Petersmith Hill at Dundee. The Boers had occu- 
pied this hill with 900 men under Lucas Meyer. The col- 
umns advancing to the right and left of him were still in rear. 
General Simmons, whose detachment was 3,500 men strong, 
let his 20 guns open fire and decided to take Petersmith Hill. 

The action shows us first of all a repeated assault of 3 Eng- 
lish battalions on the high position of the Boers. The attacks 
were repulsed. Then came the reenforcement of the English 
with 4 companies in front, and the launching of a flank attack 
with 4 other companies, a detachment of mounted ihfantr}-, 
and the Eighteenth Hussar Regiment. The English did not 
wait for this flank attack, but advanced anew in front. For 
all that, only the flank attack was decided in favor of the 
English. But they lost 224 dead and wounded, among them 
32 oflicers, that is to say, 6i per cent of 3,500 men. The 
Boers had only 10 dead and 66 wounded. One gun remained 
standing.^ 

The only thing remarkable about this loss is the propoition 
of officers to men. Otherwise it must even be regarded as 
small, considering the repeated frontal attacks of the Eng- 
lish. The Boer position was situated on steep hills, which 
diminish the efl'ect of grazing fire. 

The artillery fire preparation — 20 guns against 5 — compelled 
the Boers to draw back their guns. 

But the position of General Yule, who had taken the com- 
mand in the place of General Simmons, who had fallen, had 
become untenable, since Joubert's columns threatened to hem 
him in. 

In order to make his retreat to Ladysmith possible, General 
White, commander in chief in Natal, who was in this provi- 
sionally fortified place, decided to clear the line of retreat for 
Yule by means of an advance on Elandslaagte. 

« The English lost, according to other accounts, 600 men, and the Boers 
100 out of 900. That would be ITJ per cent on the side of the English — 
consequently still a reasonable Iosh. 
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THE A(^TION AT ELANDSLAAGTE, OCTOBER 21, 1899. 

Gen. Jan Kock had occupied with 800 Boers (including" the 
(Jernian Vohmteer Corps and 2 gunn) the rocky heights north- 
west of Eland^laagte. " 

General French was given the (ask of taking the position 
with Si battalions, 11 squadrons, and 3 batteries. He made 
very correct dispositions. While the artillery deployed in 
front of the enemy's position at half past 4 in the afternoon 
and 1 battalion attacked in this direction, 2 battalions tried to 
turn the left flank of the Boers. Several squadrons, making 
a detour to the right, accompanied this mov^ement, while 2 
other squadrons went around the right flank of the Boera. 

The English artillery fire compelled the Boers to withdraw 
their guns which were, however, brought forward again and 
came into action at ditt'erent times during the infantry fight. 

The English infantrv rushed forward against their adver- 
sary with the greatest contempt for death, in front and on the 
flank, from terrace to terrace on the steep slopes, bravel}^ sup- 
ported b}^ the artillery, which approached at a gallop to within 
1,800 meters of the enemy's position. A short attack of 
mounted Boers on the English right flank was repulsed. 

The infantrv attack came to a standstill at 100 meters from 
the crest, but at the signal for the charge all put themselves 
in motion. The height was reached and the position taken, 
which had been gloriously defended by 800 Boers and Ger- 
mans. The English cav^alry attacked at the same time and 
completed the victor3\* 

Loss of the English, 36 officers and 238 men dead and 
wounded. Of the Boers, 450 dead, wounded, and captured. 
The commander, Kock, was mortally wounded. Colonel 
Schiel, commander of the German volunteers, was wounded 
and captured. Count Zeppelin was killed. 

It is seen from both these actions that the flank attack was 
not at all unknown to the English, and that General French 

«To these are to be added, according to some accounts, about 900 Orange 
Colony Boers with 2 Maxims. (See Gilbert, "The South African War.") 
Other accounts say nothing about this. 

Editor's Note. — According to the German General Staff History of the 
Boer War, the Boers gave their strength as 646 men and 2 guns. 

& I can not say whether this attack was made by the squadrons from the 
English right or left flank. ( Note: From the English left flank. — Editor. ) 
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used it, on the whole, .skillfully. But they also demonstrate 
that the losses do not assume the frightful proportions at 
which the hands were raised in horror in our '^bloodshy" 
time. The loss of officers was also unusually high at Elands- 
laagte. 

We see that the English were victorious in both actions, but 
the Boers succeeded, by the skillfully executed concentric 
advance, with superior numbers, in shutting up the English 
corps, under General White, in Ladysmith, where Yule had 
arrived after a retreat involving extremelv heavy losses, to 
repulse the attempts at breaking through and thus gain a 
strategical triumph. But it is also shown further that the 
best strategy can be entirely successful by means of the final 
tactical result onlv, and this did not fail at Ladvsmith. The 
Boers were not able to take this place either by bombardment 
or assault. 

BATTLE AT COLENSO, DECEMBER 15, 1899. a 

(See PL 1.) 

English reenforcements (1 army corps) have arrived; they 
are distributed in the following manner: One strong division 
to Natal; 1 division under General Lord Methuentothe west- 
ern theater of operations; 1 brigade and a part of the cavalry 
division under General Gatacre in the northern part of Cape 
Colony. 

General Buller has assumed the chief command, but goes to 
Natal in order to take special command there. 

There is no question but that a division of forces was 
caused by this distribution, which must have had an unfavor- 
able influence on the tactical decision. 

Buller had, at the end of November, 20,000 men at his dis- 
posal for operations in the field. The infantiy consisted of 
the Second, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth brigades, each of 4 battal- 
ions; the artillery of the First Brigade division of 3 batteries, 
the Second of 2, and 14 naval guns; 1 cavahy division of 3 



« Apart from a whole series of writings about the first part of the Boer 
war, Colonel von Lindenau has, in the third part of the Militar Wochen- 
blatt for 1902, made some very pertinent observations on Colenso, Ma^ers- 
fontein, and Spion Kop, to which we are able to refer several times. We 
can therefore be so much more brief. 
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regiments, 2 independent squadrons, and a detachment of 
mounted infantry, besides 1 eompan}' of pioneers. 

In order to relieve Ladvsmith, BuUer had to attack and 
defeat the Boers, who were intrenched at Colenso on the 
Tugela. He concentrated his troops for this purpose in a 
camp at Chieveley. On December 13 and 14, 8 naval guns 
bombarded the position of the Boers, north of Colenso, who 
did not reply. 

Colenso lies only 13 kilometers from Lady smith. If the 
Boers were defeated here, not only would Ladysmith be re- 
lieved, whose garrison showed itself very active in small sor- 
ties, but a very difficult retreat of all the Boer forces and loss 
of much material was to be expected by an energetic pursuit. 
The Boers had resolved to hold the position north of Colenso. 
This extended from the Red Hill to Fort Wylie. But Hlang- 
wane Hill, which flanked the line at Fort Wylie, was also 
occupied. The shelter trenches were, for the most part, 
not constructed on the heights, but the most advanced at 
their base were close to the Tugela, with the rest in tiers. 
The so-called Fort Wylie was constructed of strong boulders. 

The accounts still differ as to the Boer force. ^ It does not 
seem to have exceeded 5,000 men and 5 guns/ Joubert 
had fallen sick and Louis Botha had assumed the command. 

Buller's order for the attack was somewhat long, according 
to our ideas, but I do not think that he prescribed too much 
when he directed both brigades in the first line to advance 
against the hills north of Colenso, after they had crossed the 
Tugela. On the other hand, exception must absolutel}' be 
taken to the fact that a purely frontal attack was intended, 
while a great part of the enemy's position could have been 
enfiladed — as Buller himself admits — by taking possession of 
Hlangwane Hill, situated on the right bank of the Tugela. 

Instead of doing this, the order sent the Fifth Brigade, Hart, 
against Bridle Drift (ford); the Second, Hildyard, against the 
demolished bridge at Colenso; ordered the Fourth Brigade, 

« According to the German General Staff History of the Boer War, the 
Boers had approximately between 5,000 and 6,000 men, five light field 
guns, and three 4.7-inch howitzers. — Editor. 

^Lindenau gives 3,000 men and 6 guns. Other writers make quite un- 
certain statements. Gilbert, South African War, puts it even at 10,000 
men. 
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Liyttelton, to follow the first two and in the direction of a 
point between Bridle Drift and the railroad, so as to support 
either the Second or the Fifth Brigade. The Sixth Brigade 
was to protect the flank of the Second toward Hlangwane 
Hill, and, if necessary, to support the mounted brigade, 
which, with 1 battery, was to advance against the above-men- 
tioned hill, and, if possible, take position thereon, in order to 
enjilade the Jcopjes north of the railroad Irridge, Stronger 
forces would have been required for this. 

The Second Field Artillery Brigade Division, besides six 
naval guns, were to follow the Fourth Brigade, the First Field 
Artillery Brigade Division was to advance east of the railroad 
and take up a position from which it could prepare the crossing 
of the Second Brigade. Six other naval guns were to follow it. 
One platoon of pioneers was attached to the Second Brigade 
and two were attached to the Fifth. 

The order says nothing about these pioneer platoons hav- 
ing means for crossing the Tugela, but this may be assumed. 
To the dispositions alread}^ enumerated is to be added that 
the order prescribes only partially an artillery preparation 
proper of the attack. Instead of ordering the artillery into 
position against the decisive point or points by advancing a 
few covering infantry detachments, the Second Field Ar tiller}^ 
Brigade Division is to follov) the Fourth Brigade; only the 
tw^o batteries of the First Brigade division are to take up a 
preparatory position. 

The time for beginning the movement was between 3.30 and 
4.30 in the morning. 

A surprise was not possible, because the movements were 
f nlly perceived from the Boer position. Buller had, on the 
the other hand, no definite information as to his adversarv's 
position. 

THE EXECUTION. 

The Fifth Brigade, General Hart, advanced in close, compact 
masses without advanced cavalry, point, or skirmishers, in the 
direction where Bridle Drift was supposed to lie. It received 
gun and rifle fire at 500 meters from the Tugela, and deploj^ed 
unskillf ully as a result of the surprise. The foremost battalion 
hastens to the Tugela, finds no ford and can not cross the 

17432-.05 10 
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river, either l>ecau8e the I^rs had dammed it or because 
the ford was situated in another place. The brigade com- 
mander now directs the three rear Imttalions more to the east 
in order to look for the ford, wherebv they come into a bend 
of the Tugela and receive a murderous cross tire at a distance 
of a few hundred meters.* 

A useless fire fight, accompanied by many losses, naturally 
began, and Buller ordered the brigade to retreat. The fore- 
most battalion could not, however, extricate itself, foug'ht 
several hours, and a large part was captured. 

The Second Brigade, Hildyard, only 3 battalions strong, had 
advanced against the bridge. If ever a difference has shown 
itself in the method of using troops in the same army, it was 
here. The brigade deployed at once strong skirmish lines, 
allowed even the support to follow in an extended line, and 
took possession of some farms at Colenso, wherein some parts 
of the Sixth Brigade, which had deployed against Hlangwane 
Hill, participated. 

To this contributed the fire of the Third Field Artilleiy 
Brigade Division and the naval guns, which silenced the guns 
north of Colenso, and also Fort Wylie. 

But at this moment the. Fourteenth and Sixty-sixth field 
batteries, under Colonel Long, advance at a gallop and come 
into position on the right flank of the skirmish line of the 
Second Brigade. The}^ were only 500 meters from the Tugela 
and came under an annihilating fire from the nearest shelter 
trenches, about 700 meters distant, which laid low the greater 
number of the men and teams. Ten guns could not be brought 
back and were taken possession of by the Boers after the 
retreat of the English. 

This occurrence made the commander in chief abstain from 
any further attempt to force the passage. 

An attempt of General Dundonald to advance with his bat- 
tery and 1,000 mounted men against Hlangwane Hill was frus- 
trated bv the fire of the small detachments of the Boers that 
held it. 

The order to retreat to the camp at Chieveley was issued at 
10.30 in the forenoon. The Fourth Brigade protected the 
retreating troops. 



^Krilbert's "South African War" has it, on the other hand, that the 
brigade turned upstream. 
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The strength of the troops participating in the action 
amounted to 15,600 men,'* 44 guns, 14 of which were naval 
gunis. Loss, 143 dead and 756 wounded; total, 899. This 
^ives only a loss of 5.8 per cent; but in this are not included 
the missing, among whom were undoubtedly ma'n}^ dead. 
Estorff gives 70 officers and 1,040 men, of whom 28 officers 
jind 203 men were missing or captured. Miiller, on the other 
hand, gives 1,197 men and 66 officers, among whom 15 offi- 
cers and 348 men captured. Gilbert, 1,300 men. On the 
whole, a loss of 900 men dead and wounded ma\" therefore be 
assumed, which is, however, not quite 6 per cent for the 
whole corps.* 

But the Royal Dublin Fusileers lost, according to Lindenau, 
28.9 per cent and the Connaught Rangers 16 percent. As 
opposed to this, the Fusileer Battalion of the Guard lost, at 
St. Privat, 54 per cent, the First Battalion of the Fiftieth 
Regiment at Worth, 43 per cent; the Sixteenth Regiment at 
Alars-la-Tour, 68 per cent, and the Fifty-second 52 per cent. 
Moreover, the regiments of the Guard division (first) at 
St. Privat and of the Tenth Division at Worth lost on the 
av^erage each as much as Buller's whole corps at Colenso. 

These numbers speak volumes. They show that the effect 
of the newest rifles can not be so extremely severe, as is so 
often assumed from the data of the target ranges, and that 
the conclusions associated therewith are inaccurate. 

The troop leading consisted only in the issuing of the order 
for the attack and in giving the order for the retreat. When 
the latter was given there were still intact 2 battalions of the 
Sixth Brigade and the whole of the Fourth. Consequently, 
the question may be pertinently asked whether these troops 
should not also have been used in the attack on Hlangwane 
Hill and thus have made it possible to repair the mistake 
made at the beginning. 

We will not, however, giv^e our opinion with absolute cer- 
tainty, as to whether General Buller was right in ordering the 
retreat. It is a question whether he himself lost his presence 
of mind on account of the loss of a part of his artillery, or 

« According to Lindenau, Militiir-Wochenblatt, 3d supplement, 1902. 

^The losses as given in the British official account were: Killed, 136 
officers and men; wounded, 762; missing, 228. Total, killed, wounded, 
and missing, 1,126. — Editor. 
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whether he judged correctl}' the situation of the troops en- 
gaged and the Boers' power of resistance. 

Above all was lacking careful inquiry and prepamtion. 
How can a properly planned advance be made against a for- 
tified position without taking proper steps to cross water 
lying in front of it? We were undoubtedly in the same tix 
at Worth, but Worth was no planned battle. 

In the advance of the infantry the enormous difference, as 
already mentioned, between the methods and formations used 
by the Second and Fifth Brigades is very striking; that of 
the Fifth violated the simplest elementary rules of tactics in 
such a manner that no words are to be wasted on it. The 
brigade would have been shattered even if it had had no river 
in its front. 

The very same thing must be said of the advance of the 
First Artiller}^ Brigade division into the skirmish line of the 
Second Brigade. To do this may be possible under condi- 
tions when the attack proceeds iminterruptedlj^ but in thus 
preparing the attack everything was done to make it mis- 
carry. Both batteries should have come into position at a 
point situated much farther to the rear. 

Under such leading the behavior of the troops must be 
appreciated so much the more. 

The effect of the artiller}^ was small against the mountain 
position, except in the instance cited. The conduct of the 
Boers was wonderful. Artillery and infantry fire was saved 
for comparatively short ranges. As the English gave way, 
detachments of Boers rushed forward and surrounded the 
English troops, which did not dare retreat from the ravines. 
But the numerical weakness of the Boers prohibited a real 
pursuit. 

ACTION AT SPION KOP, JANUARY 23-24, 1900. 

(See PI. 2.) 

BuUer now wanted, to effect the relief of Ladysmith by a 
flank march to the left and an attack on the right flank of the 
Boers on the Tugela. He made elaborate preparations there- 
for. Since the Boers had, however, pushed forward their 
outposts across the Tugela to the region of Springfield, the 
preparations of the English were discovered and the Boers 
made theirs to effect a strengthening of their right flank. 
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Buller had at his disposal a total of over 30,000 men, but 
allowed 1 brigade with 2 batteries to remain in front of Colenso 
to make a demonstration. All the other troops, 20,000 men, 
with 60 guns, advanced b}'^ the left flank in three echelons, 
but took 4-5 days to reach Springfield. 

The order of battle was: The Tenth Brigade (Coke), directly 
under the commander in chief. 

Warren's division: Fourth and Eleventh Brigades (Lyttel- 
ton and Woodgate). 

Clei^'s division: Second and Fifth Brigades (Hildyard and 
Hart). 

Cav^alry: General Dundonald, 3 cavalry line regiments, 
besides mounted infantry, Imperial Light Horse, Natal Car- 
bineers, and South African Light Horse. 

Artillery: 8 naval guns, 9 batteries, one of which was a how- 
itzer battery. 

The Boers had retreated to their positions behind the great 
Tugela. The right bank slopes steeply down to the river. 
The left bank consists of abruptly rising craggy masses of 
mountains, of which Taba-Myama, Spion Kop, and Brakfon- 
tein are the most prominent. The Boer position extended at 
first from Spion Kop to Kranz-Kloof , and later on the right 
flank was extended to Taba-Myama. (Plate II.) Botha com- 
manded about 4,000 men and 6 guns. 

General Warren had been intrusted by Buller with the 
immediate direction of the operation. The general intention 
was to turn the light flank of the Boers and press forward to 
Ladysmith from Acton-Homes. Such plans would succeed 
only through promptness. The diflSculties caused by the bad 
roads had frustrated any surprise on account of the slowness 
of the march. ^ 

On the 15th of January Buller's headquarters was at Spear's 
Camp, south of Springfield. Lyttelton's brigade was directed 
toward Potgieter's Drift. Warren's division with its two 
brigades was to cross at Trichard's Drift and make a flank 
attack. 

« The English • line of communication, Gilbert rightly observes, was 
transferred from the railroad line Pietermaritzburg-Chieveley to the line 
of highroad Frere-Priitorius-Springfield farm. Instead of making the 
convoys secure on this line, Buller dragged along right behind him a pro- 
vision train of 650 wagons, which required 5,000 oxen. 
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Lyttelton forded the swollen Tugela on January 10 and 
occupied One Tree Height, where he intrenched. 

Warren likewise effected the intended crossing and occupied 
a few smaller heights on the left Imnk. The Boers had every- 
where retreated to their mountain positions and opposed the 
crossing only. The cavalr}" under Dundonald, ascending* 
boldly through the Venter Valley, had reached on the 18th of 
January a kopje in the vicinity- of Acton-Homes and repulsed 
a detachment of Boers. He awaited the now momentarily 
expected appearance of Warren's division, but this did not 
come. Warren sent him the order several times to return to 
Trichard's Drift, because he believed that he could not bring- 
up his .provisions in proper time over the long road from 
Acton-Homes to Devdorp. According to other accounts, a 
position taken by the Boers at Devdorp was the reason why 
this turning movement had to be given up. Here again onl^^ 
the frontal attack remained to the English. 

The attacks of Lyttelton and Warren on the positions f ronn 
Brakfontein to Taba-Myama lasted from January 18 to 22, 
and were repulsed, notwithstanding the participation of 
Clery's division. The English captured a few heights everj^- 
where, but were unable to advance against the principal posi- 
tion of the Boers. Their attack formations consisted of dense 
skirmish lines, with troops following in close order. The 
artillery, installed on isolated kopjes, was unable to do any- 
thing against the high, cragg}' positions of the Boers. 

Buller therefore approved of Warren's proposal to take 
Spion Kop by a night attack. 

This movement, executed by Si battalions of Woodgate's 
brigade, succeeded in gaining possession, with quite a small 
loss, at 3 o'clock in the morning of January 24, of the w^eakh^ 
occupied southwestern point of the triangular flat top of Spion 
Kop. The English evidently believed that they had possession 
of the whole mountain, because they intrenched at the south- 
western point. But this was not so, because the flat top rises 
toward a transverse height, which lies about 600 meters from 
the English shelter trenches and covers the approach to the 
northern part of Spion Kop. Notwithstanding the darkness 
and a thick fog, it remains inexplicable that the English did 
not advance at least to the ridge crossing the top. Failure 
to do this resulted in severe punishment. 
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Botha immediately directed the tire of several heavy guns 
against Spion Kop, from Taba-Myama and other heights, 
and advanced in two columns of a few hundred men, followed 
by 2 Maxim guns, against the northern slope which was 
ascended undisturbed by the English. The English posts on 
the cross ridge were overthrown and the Maxims were brought 
lip. The Boers advanced to the attack by groups, clinging in 
their usual manner to the ground strewn with boulders, but 
did not succeed in driving the English from the ground taken. 
On the other hand, the attempt of the English to gain more 
ground succeeded just as litttle. 

Lyttelton, who had been charged with the advance against 
Brakfontcin, had in the meantime attempted his attack. Dur- 
ing this movement he received a request for reinforcements 
from the troops on Spion Kop, which he answered by disimtch- 
ing two battalions. The Royal Rifles ascended the mountain 
from the east side, while the Scottish Rifles enveloped it from 
the south and west side. The first mentioned reached the 
summit of Spion Kop and threatened therefore the left flank of 
the Boers, but could extend no farther and made no progress; 
the Scotts pressed into the dense mass of the other troops 
without being able to add any weight in the balance, because 
the troops were extremely exhausted on account of lack of 
water and by their exertions, and were exposed continually to 
concentrated fire, closely packed, without space for deploying 
and without artillery. Altogether, 7i battalions were massed 
on. Spion Kop. General Woodgate had fallen and the com- 
mand devolved first upon Colonel Crofton, then upon General 
Coke, and finally upon Colonel Thorny croft. Warren had 
sent the first-mentioned, orders by heliograph to hold out to 
the last, and had then very late ordered one mountain batter}-, 
naval guns, and working parties to proceed to the height, but 
it was too late. Thornycroft had issued the order for retreat 
at 8 o'clock. With this the new attempt at reinforcing was 
frustrated. The attempts made by Buller 8 days later to 
break through at Krajiz-Kloof were likewise unsuccessful, 
and he retreated to the camp at Chieveley and Frere. 

The English losses from January 23 to 24 amounted to 
1,437 dead and wounded, or 7 per cent of all the troops that 
had been present on the battlefield. Gilbert gives a loss of 
only 1,150 men. If it is assumed that 1,000 men of this 
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number fall to the troops used on Spion Kop, which were 
5,000 strong, the loss would amount to 20 per cent. But 
herein are not included the captured and missing. The first 
are said to have included several hundred men. According 
to Lindenau, the Royal Lancaster regiment lost 17 and the 
Lancashire Fusileers 17.2 per cent. 

What, now, can be learned from this action in favor of new 
tactics? Very little, according to my opinion. The losses of 
the English at Spion Kop were certainly not small, but did 
not, by far, reach those of many German organizations at 
Worth, Spicheren, Colombey, Vionville, Mars-la-Tour, Grave- 
lotte, and in part at Sedan. But these losses were inflicted 
with a single-loader, whereas the Boers carried an excellent 
modern multi-loader. Even if the missing are excluded from 
the list, as Lindenau does, the total numbei* lost would not at 
all reach ours and manv of the French losses in 1870. Those 
of the Russians at Plevna also exceeded the losses of the 
English. I will not deny that the multi-loader has, in certain 
instances, obtained a shattering effect on account of its range 
and rapid fire (the flat trajectory has no influence in the 
mountains), but the verdict must, on the whole, be that the 
English attacks did not fail on account of the effect of modern 
weapons, but on account of the unfavorable ground and the 
conditions connected therewith, and, finally, on account of 
faulty direction of the fighting. 

The aimless wandering about for several days, which caused 
attacks to be made at different points instead of making one 
principal attack with concentrated forces against a single point 
of the right flank-of the Boers, is excusable on account of the 
lack of maps and infprmation concerning the extent of the 
Boer position toward the west. But the continual fighting and 
cannonading contributed to the weakening of the strength and 
nerves of the troops. There are undoubtedly some men who, 
the longer the noise of the fight and the whistling of bullets 
continue, the more they become accustomed thereto, but the 
nerves of the majority will be shattered. Then the lack of 
concert and of energy in leading on the 24th of January, on 
which day everything should have been engaged, caused a con- 
siderable number of troops to remain inactive.^ Finally, the 

« Lindenau, with whom we fully j^gree here, states 11 J battalions. 
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proper connection was lacking between the troops engaged 
and the commander of the attack, General Warren. 

But we are also of the opinion that General Buller should 
have proceeded to Trichard's Drift on the 24th. Here he 
could have taken in the situation with his own ej'^es and per- 
sonally asserted his authority. The principle which we espe- 
cially maintain at present, that the commander in chief 
shall remain at a suitable point behind the fighting line, so as 
not to let himself be influenced by the impression of isolated 
incidents in the fighting, is on the whole correct, and is espe- 
cially applicable to our large armies, but should not keep the 
commander in chief from proceeding to the decisive point, of 
course not in the first line, at especially critical moments. 

If the principle of his remaining in rear was to be consid- 
ered binding in all cases, it would be to renounce entirely the 
influence of the commander's personality on the subordinate 
leaders. 

But what is especially noticeable in this action is the small 
eflfect of the English artillery, which had here 60 guns against 
6. This may be a hint to us not to overestimate the power of 
the artilleiy, because, although great actions will not be 
fought on similar ground in Europe, similar phenomena may 
present themselves in mountainous countries. 

The absence of smoke has also here been of decided impor- 
tance, because information and observation of the fight have 
become much more difficult to the commander. 

The English troops accomplished in those daj^s of fighting 
ever} thing that could be expected of good men. We must 
not underestimate the difficulties that confronted both the 
lea<lers and the men. 

The Boer leaders showed fine skill in divining the inten- 
tions of their adversary and in their countei' precautions. 
The tool did not fail, because the movements of the mounted 
Boer infantry were certainly executed rapidly. The offensive 
of the Boers at Spion Kop was skillfull}^ executed, but with 
small forces, and although they did not succeed in driving 
the English down from Spion Kop, they caused them to evac- 
uate it by means of their enveloping fire effect. 

But this attack can not be taken as a proof of the general 
excellence of their methods, which were here imposed on 
them in due form by the ground. 
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The English troops had the Great and Little Tugela at their 
backs. A simple pressing forward of the Boers would have 
brought about a defeat. This did not take place on account 
of their lack of discipline, of understanding of the situation, 
and of energetic will power on the part of the superior 
leaders. 

LORD METHUEN'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST KIMBERLEY. 

To the western theater of operations was sent, from the 
reinforcements that had arrived, the first division, under 
Lieutenant-General Lord Methuen, with the object of relieving 
Kimberley and Mafeking. The complete division consisted 
of the First (Guards) Brigade, 4 battalions; the Third (High- 
lander) Brigade (Wauchope), 4 battalions; the Ninth Brigade 
(Pole-Carew), 3i battalions; besides 1 battalion of the Gor- 
don Highlanders, 1 naval brigade of 1,500 men, one-half bat- 
talion of mounted infantiy, S lancer regiments, 5 batteries, 
1 naval gun, and 1 pioneer companj^ with a balloon section. 
The total number amounted to about 12,000 men, but the fol- 
lowing had not yet arrived: The Third Brigade, and of the 
Ninth ii battalions was still lacking, as was also 1 batterv, 
so that the total was deduced to about 9,000 men. 

General Cronje commanded the Boers in the west; he left 
the siege of Kimberle}^ and Mafeking to separate deta(*hments, 
and decided to throw himself with his main force in front of 
General Methuen. 

General Methuen, eager to advance, started with his still 
incompletely equipped force, on the 22d of November, from 
the camp at Orange River and advanced against Belmont. The 
country has here quite a diflferent character from that on the 
Tugela. The theater of operations is on the whole hilly, 
from which rise isolated craggy kopjes, especially on the 
northern bank of the Modder River. 

Cronje had pushed forward some detachments to delay the 
British advance as much as possible and determine their 
strength. He kept his main body back. 

The actions fought with these detachments during the 
advance of the English are called Belmont and Gras Pan. 
They were characterized by this, that the weak Boer detach- 
ments awaited their adversary on intrenched hills and opened 
tire at short ranges; then, when threatened by superior forces 
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in front and flank, they threw themselves on their horses and 
made a stand at the next ridge, so that the English were 
compelled to make repeated attacks, which cost them very 
many men. 

The English by no means forgot to threaten the flanks of 
their adversary in these tights, but they advanced, on the 
other hand, in the morning at Belmont, in closed masses with- 
out the necessary reconnaissance, and were tired into at short 
range. The Boers had only 600 men and 2 guns at Belmont 
and 1,500 men and 6 guns at Gras Pan. The English losses 
amounted to 500 men, quite considerable for advance-guard 
actions. The Boers in the meantime retreated to Riet River, 
the northern bank of which Cronje held with about 7,000 men 
and 10 guns. 

ACTION AT RIET OR MODDER RIVER. NOVEMBER 28. 1899. 

(See PI. 8.) , 

Methuen halted in his advance on the 27th of November at 
Klockfontein, about 8 kilometers south of Modder River (see 
Sketch III). Modder River is the station at wjiich the rail- 
road crosses Riet River, west of the place where the Modder 
flows into the Riet. The rivers were swollen and they have a 
strong current, but can be forded in several places. The 
northern bank rises throughout abov^e the southern, and the 
width varies from 250 to 300 meters. The railroad bridge 
had been destroyed. There is a dam at the confluence of the 
Modder and the Riet. 

Contact with the Boers had been lost on the 27th of Novem- 
ber. Methuen himself reconnoiters and discovers from the 
left bank of the Riet no trace of the Boers. Other reconnais- 
sances had the same result. Incredible, but true! 

Methuen, who had considered whether he ought not to 
march on Jacobsdal — which road Lord Roberts followed later — 
but afterwards decided on crossing the Riet directl}^ gives 
therefore only one march order. He wants to cross the Riet 
at Modder River station and then await the arrival of the 
Third Brigade which had been assigned to him. 

But the intrenched line of the Boers extended from the 
Modder River Place to the point where the Riet makes a 
sharp bend from south to west. The guns were distributed 
in gun pits along this line. 
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The Boers had also thrown up shelter trenches on the south 
bank, which were partly concealed by the brush growings 
along the bank, and had marked the distances to the.front. 
The retreat across the Riet River was secured as much as 
possible by means of I'af ts, ferries, and two fords at the Mod- 
der Riv er station. 

The position of the Boers thus formed a crescent into which 
ran squarely the English division that marched on the railroad 
station. The Orange Boers held the right flank, which ex- 
tended from the Modder River station to the i*ailroad, the 
Transvaalers the left. 

Methuen's division began its advance at 4 o'clock in the 
the morning. Its strength amounted to 9,000 men and 22 
guns, inclusive of 4 naval guns, because it had received the 
day before, reenforcements of 1^ battalions and 1 battery. 

General Methuen was now very much surprised to receive 
tire from the left flank of the Boers. He deployed his artil- 
lery against it in the positions shown in the sketch. An in- 
effective artillery duel, lasting 2 hours, now began. The 
Boer artillery, with its superior material, held its position 
against the English. Still believing that he had only a rear 
guard in front of him. General Methuen ordered the infantry 
to attack, and the brigade of Guards advanced east, the Ninth 
Brigade west of the railroad, consequently right into the 
encircling crescent. 

The Boers open their rifle fire first at 700 meters and inform 
the English of their position. 

The brigade of Guards now turns against the left flank of 
the Boers and the Ninth against the right, so that the English 
fighting line formed an obtuse-angled triangle, which had its 
vertex at the railroad — one of the worst forms of attack that 
can be imagined, because both flanks would diverge more and 
more during the action. 

We may be brief. For 4 hours the rifle fire reverberates 
on both sides and nowhere do the English succeed, notwith- 
standing their artillery supports them bravely by advancing, 
and although the}^ arrive at a point as close as 500 to 600 
meters to the intrenched and invisible enemy, whom they fight 
in vain with skirmish fire and with volleys. No order reached 
the first line, neither were the ambulances able to approach. 
A suffocating heat of 43^ Celsius prevailed. 
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The smokeless powder makes it impossible for the English 
to discover the position of the Boers in the shelter trenches 
on the southern bank of the river. They tire continuall}^ at 
the heights on the northern bank. 

An attempt made on the extreme right flank of the English 
to cnMs the Riet fails. 

General Methuen now orders the right flank of the Boers 
to be attacked. A large part of his artillery concentrates its 
lire on the dam, and this time with tolerable success. The 
Ninth Brigade takes the kraal lying south of the river; one 
■detachment crosses the river on the dam and intrenches itself 
on the northern bank. In the evening English skirmishers 
•even force their wav into some houses at Modder River.'' • 

The fact is that the Orange Boers posted here lost courage 
and wanted to quit the field in complete demoralization, so 
that Cronje was compelled to evacuate the whole position in 
the evening. Kriiger's correspondence with Stein, in which 
he complains that many Boers had remained in camp, confirms 
the pusillanimous conduct of the Orange Boers. On account 
of this. Stein addressed a stinging rebuke to the burghers. 

Although the English could consequently consider them- 
selves as victors, the}^ did not think of following up their 
partial success. Great exhaustion and an incorrect estimate 
of the situation seems to have contributed thereto. The 
English losses amounted to 24 officers and 462 men; that is to 
say, about 5f per cent. 

I will state once more that there is no question of an enor- 
mous loss in the fighting, lasting nearly the whole day, and 
that notwithstanding the Mauser rifles of the Boers, notwith- 
standing their modern guns, and notwithstanding their skill 
in shooting. These lost about 100 men; according to oth- 
ers, 350. 

That the action at Modder River was a Pvrrhus victorv 
was evident, since Methuen placed his troopt^i in a camp at 
Modder River Station for a rest of several davs. 

What may be said concerning Modder River follows to a 
large extent from our short account. The reconnaissance 
was miserable, and shows us that the cavalry and mounted 

« I follow here the work "The South African War," by Captain Gilbert. 
Other accounts (Estorff, Miiller), speak only of the crossing of one small 
detachment at Modder River. 
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infantry were compelled to obtain information by dismounted 
tire action. When patrols ride forward and retreat again as 
soon as a shot is tired they do not exactly do enough nowa- 
days. 

The English did not perceive the retreat of the Boers, and 
contact was consequently not maintained after the action. 
We will not criticise this too harshly. How often has not the 
same error been committed? 

BATTLE AT MAGERSFONTEIN, DECEMBER 11, 1899. 

(See PI. 4.) 

During the rest in the camp at Modder River, Methuen's 
communications were threatened several times by the bold 
enterprises of the Boers. But since he now had the whole 
Third Brigade (Highlander) with him, and since, furthermore, 
1 regiment of lancers, 1 horse battery, 4 mortars, and 1 naval 
gun had joined him, and he had a total force of 12,000 men 
and 23 guns," he determined to advance against the position 
which Cronje had taken up after his retreat from Riet River. 

The Boers, about 7,000 strong, with 13 guns, had taken 
position on the heights extending from the railroad in an east- 
erly direction, but their position was extended, by means of 
shelter trenches, from the southeastern slope to Moddei River. 
The guns were distributed along the heights, but the shelter 
trenches were thrown up not only on the heights, but also at 
their foot. Cronje had this time placed a reserve in close 
order behind his left flank (Sketch IV). 

The reconnaissance of this position, lying so close to the 
English, was again defective as at Colenso and Riet River. 
Its terminating points had not at all been ascertained, and yet it 
must be inferred that the disposable cavalry and the mounted 
infantry, would have been suflScient to carry out such a recon- 
naissance, either on the road to Jacobsdal or in the direction 
of the railroad. 

On December 9, Methuen ordered the Boer position bom- 
barded with 1 naval gun. The Boers did not stir. 

The division advanced on December 10, halted a few thou- 
sand meters in front of the position on the heights, and bom- 

« Gilbert, "South African War," gives 15,000, which seems much too 
large. 
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barded it for several hours with artillery, without the Boers 
answering, exactly as at Colenso. 

Lord Methuen now determined to attack the left flank of 
the Boers. The Highland Brigade advanced during the night 
between the 10th and 11th, in close columns, without any 
scouts in front, in the direction of the southeast extremity of 
the enemy's position on the height, and along the road to 
Kimberley, fortunately crossed the wire entanglements, but 
received in the darkness, at 200 to 300 meters, such an anni- 
hilating lire that they recoiled, which is the modern military 
expression for running awa}^ and could not again be brought 
to a stand until at 800 meters from the enem3\ We believe 
that no troops led forward in that manner would have done 
any diflferently. Isolated attempts to advance again were 
soon given up. A terrific tire action now began. 

When dawn came the artiller}^ went into action, to which 
the Boers replied at first with a Maxim gun. But the English 
artillery did not succeed in subduing the hostile infantry fire. 

Methuen now sent the (luards against the Boers' left flank, 
which extended clear to the Modder River. Three battalions 
were in the first line and one in reserve. These brave troops, 
who were inspired by the highest sense of honor and the 
most glorious traditions, sustained a fire fight lasting many 
hours and also reached the wire entanglemants, but did not 
come to an assault. The English artillery advanced bravely 
to within 1,100 meters of the enemy without being able to 
shatter their power of resistance. The Ninth Brigade had 
taken up a position in support. 

The Gordon Highlanders had been pushed forward to pro- 
tect the line of artillery and support the Highland Brigade; 
they now attempted an attack, but were repulsed at the wire 
entanglements. On the other hand, a turning movement on 
the part of the Boers miscarried against the left wing of the 
Yorkshires, who had been sent to Brown Drift. 

The Boers had, in the meantime, deployed their artiller}^ 
against the Highland Brigade, had renewed their rifle fire, and 
had adv^anced against the brigade in small bodies, stealing 
skillfully across the ground according to their method. And 
now something happened which does not redound to the glory 
of the celebrated English troops, who had in the meantime 
been reenforced by the battalion of Gordon Highlanders. A 
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great many ran to the rear. They rallied behind the English 
artillery, which they left unprotected; but as a few shrapnel 
reached them they again continued their flight to the ambu- 
lances. As the Boers again made attempts to attack the left 
flank, Methuen gave up the tight as lost and let the retreat 
begin. 

Three battalions of the Ninth Brigade and the Scotch 
(Juards had really not been engaged. 

The keeping back of the 3 battalions of the Ninth Brigade 
can only be explained in this manner — that Methuen feared 
an attack of a flying column on his train and wanted to use 
them to repulse it if this happened. A suflScient reason io, 
however, lacking for the nonemployment of the Scots and the 
mounted infantry. The losses amounted to 895 dead and 
wounded, or something over 7 per cent. Two battalions of 
Highlanders had lost, one 282 men, or 35 per cent, and the 
other 187, or 23.4 per cent." 

These losses do not reach ours in the August battles, either 
in the total or as regards single organizations (see p. — ). 
What right has one now to speak of the difference of effect 
between the chasse2)ot and the multi-loader? 

The losses of the Boers have been stated different!}'. The 
accounts vary between 200 and 600 men. 

The night attack was planned and was to be directed against 
the left flank of the Boers, but since the reconnaissance was 
again utterly defective the attack did not strike the left flank, 
which extended clear to the Modder River. If the eastern 
edge of the heights had been taken, the other part of the Boer 
position could certainly not have been held. 

We shall not presume to give an opinion as to whether 
Methuen would have done better to go off to the left, since 
the maps, heretofore furnished, vary much. 

As the Highlanders advanced along the road to Kimberley 

« According to Lindenau. Miiller gives the total loss of the Highland 
brigade as one-third of its officers, among whom was General Wauchope, 
and 725 men. Gilbert, "South African War," gives the total loss, includ- 
ing missing, a*? 971 men. 

Note. — The German General Staff History (English edition) gives the 
British total losses as 68 officers and 908 men, or 7 per cent of the total 
strength and 13 per cent of the force actually engaged. The Boer losses 
are estimated at 250 killed and wounded, or 5 per cent of approximately 
(),000 Boers in action. — Editor. 
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and the Guards were placed to the rignt of them, a purely 
frontal action developed, in which 12,000 English were not 
able to overcome 7,000 Boers. Only about 9,000 were, how- 
ever, really engaged. The superior number of the English 
^uns did not make itself felt at all, and the tactics, again used 
b\^ the Boers, in not engaging their artillery in an action 
a^inst superior numbers, seems to be a very admirable pro- 
ceeding on the part of the defender. When one has engaged 
in an artillery duel and, getting the worst of it, wants to 
withdraw, it is too late. Then there will be a certain number 
of dismounted guns, and the whole force can no longer be used 
against the infantry attack or to support a sortie. 

At Belmont and Magersfontein the night advance of the 
troops, who were to attack first in close masses, was certainly 
ordered with the intention, which is correct in itself, not to let 
the troops get out of hand in the night. But no night advance 
can ever be made entirely without scouts, which must certainly 
be only 50 to 60 paces from the front. Furthermore, several 
battalions must not advance in one compact mass, but with at 
least some distances and intervals. If it is intended to deploy 
after having received the first shots, as is said to have been 
the case here, it is certainly the worst procedure imaginable; 
the troops must without further delay throw themselves at a 
run on their adversary and run him down.^' Whether only 
and solely a picket is encountered is another question. What 
we have said of night attacks is fully confirmed b}^ the panic 
of the Highlanders. The advance of the Boers on the right 
flank, which had such a bad influence on the Highlanders, was 
of no importance, but was well supported by the Boer artillery. 

The English cavalry believed that it had no opportunity^ to 
interfere. If it had been used on the extreme flanks, it would 
certainly have found opportunity. 

An energetic final thrust on the part of the Boers would 
have been able to annihilate the greater part of the English 
forces, but as at Spion Kop, it did not take place here. 

Methuen retired unmolested to his camp, where he remained 
encircled by the enemy's commandos, and with his conmiu- 

« According to Gilbert's "South African War," the Highlanders were, 
just about to deploy when they received the fire. 

" 17432—05 11 
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nications threatened, until the arrival of reinforcements and 
Lord Roberts, the new selected commander in chief. 

The second period of the war begins with the assumption of 
command by Lord Roberts. Strategically this is characterized 
by the advance of the British main army under Roberts 
against Cronje's corps, its outflanking, pursuit, and capture, 
the relief of Kimberley and Mafekingin consequence thereof, 
the occupation of Bloemfontein, the further advance of the 
British northward, and the fall of Pretoria. In consequence 
thereof the relief of Ladysmith and the evacuation of Natal 
by the Boers were brought about and BuUer's advance into 
Transvaal made possible. 

The strategical movements of the English were conducted 
with consistency, deliberation, and determination. 

Tactically the English advanced, in the actions that took 
place up to the time that Pretoria fell, in such a manner that 
they enveloped many times both, flanks of the Boer positions 
and with cavalry. Their fronts were therefore often enor- 
mously extended, so that a European armj'^ would certainly 
have tried to penetrate, with concentrated forces, the thin 
lines in some place. There are certainly people who regard 
the victory as assured by a turning movement, but this will 
always depend on the strength of the lines making the turn- 
ing movements and whether they are still capable of resist- 
ing a skillful and quick attack executed in the proper manner. 

But Roberts would hardly have made use of this great exten- 
sion of front without a very great numerical superiority, even 
against the Boers, whose lack of offensive power he certainly 
estimated correctly. Thus, much is allowable that would per- 
haps be severely punished under other conditions. 

The defective strategical planning of the campaign by ther 
Boer leaders, who undertook more than they could manage in 
the capture of Ladysmith with their main army, appeared in 
its proper light through the outcome of the second period. 

The third period of the war was a protracted partisan war- 
fare, which was carried on with the greatest skill on the part 
of the Boers. Consideration of its actions would be of no use 
for our present purpose, but it may be remarked that the 
Boers who remained with the colors had, for the most part, 
remedied the defects which they showed in the previous 
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periods of the war, namel}^, lack of discipline and offensive 
power. The commandos had been divided into companies, 
and these into sections by an order of September 4, 1900. 
The election of oflScers was abolished, and the nominations 
were made by the higher officer and confirmed by the 
President. 

There was not much to see of the so-called Boer attack in 
these actions, but there were certainly sudden, bold advances, 
as at Tweefontein, December 24, 1901, which to some extent 
brings to mind the celebrated action at Majuba Hill in 1881. 
At Tweebosch, where Lord Methuen was wounded and cap- 
tured, it was shown that cavalry (that of the Boers) is able, 
under certain conditions, to approach within a few hundred 
meters of firing infantry and that therefore every attack 
against infantry must not be condemned offhand. 

The Boers had become weather hardened and tried soldiers 
in the protracted struggle. The English, on the other hand, 
who were at last compelled to call out 300,000 men against 
the smaller nation, had a large number of badly trained, 
inferior troops in Africa. The time-honored tenacit}^ of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and its strong patriotism again showed 
themselves in this war, and the enormous difliculties which 
space and climate opposed to the English troops must not be 
forgotten. 

But Delarey, De Wet, and Botha will be put down in his- 
tory, not only as models of bold partisans but as models of 
heroic conduct. 

IV. DEDUCTIONS FROM THE BOER WAR. 

The first deduction which was made public, was the asser- 
tion that the Boer war demonstrates that the frontal attack is 
no longer practicable. It was promptly made by those who 
had already before adhered to this thesis. They believe that 
they see their opinion confirmed. The remarks which we 
have added to our short description of some of the actions 
prove that not only the most modern firearms, which were 
undoubtedly used for the first time between troops of the Eu- 
ropean race (the short and wholly localized Spanish- American 
campaign is of little consequence), caused the English attacks 
to be shattered; but that in this case also, a wrong direction of 
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the attack, defective leading, often not sufficient energy' in 
carrying throiigli the actions, routinary methods, unsuitable 
formations, the peculiar nature of the adversar}^, and the 
ground, played a great r61e. 

It will not be denied that the effect of the Boer's rifle fire, 
through its range and rapidit}', is to be acknowledged as a 
new factor which enters into play in many instances of the 
action. But we believe that we are not, on the whole, wrong 
in asserting that the decision would have been exactly the 
same in case a single-loader had been used, and that conse- 
quently new experiences can not always be obtained from the 
course of an action. We perceive the proof in the compari- 
son, which has been made several times, of the losses of 1870 
with those of the Boer war. Yes; it may be asserted that in 
some instances the issue of the action would not have been 
any different, even if the defender had carried a muzzle- 
loader. Then how often were the above-mentioned conditions 
of the ground, the leading, etc., the deciding ones? This is 
seen throughout the whole militarj^ history from the oldest 
time to the present. 

Remember the struggles of the Tyrolese and the Vendeans, 
in which the character of the country played so great a part; 
the enormous losses of Frederick's troops at Prague, Kollin, 
and Torgau, those of the Guard at St. Privat, which were to 
a great extent attributable to the glacis-like slope of the 
ground in front of that place, while the attack of the V Corps 
at Worth had again great local difficulties to overcome (the 
Sauer, steep slopes, woods, and dense growth). Both frontal 
attacks gained ground first after the attack of the Saxons in 
the former place and that of the XI Corps in the latter had 
produced their effect. But should they have been omitted 
for this reason? Certainly not. A flank attack can after all 
be effective only when the enem}" is held in front. But this 
can only be done by attacking resolutely, not through passive 
demonstration. 

Although the combination of the front and flank attack 
must be regarded as the most desimble, it is, however, wrong 
simply to declare the frontal attack impossible, and the Boer 
war does not at all give a right thereto, even on account of 
the other numerous perceptible influences on the issue of the 
actions. 
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The mistakes, which the English have made in regard to 
formations, have already been sufficiently described b}'^ us and 
others." We must agree with those who assert that a great 
similarity existed between the English attacks and the method 
of attack seen many times on our drill grounds. But it is, 
however, not a fact that is to be forgotten that on the drill 
ground, which is in most cases a level stretch, the same pro- 
cedure will always take place, just because the extraneous 
conditions for deviating from this sameness are lacking, or 
these must be created arbitrarily by suppositions which will 
often give quite unnatural representations. 

Now, the representation on the drill ground shows the 
deployment of dense swarms, which, as we have already men- 
tioned above, have long since been recognized as correct 
in principle (see p. 128). These dense lines, which were used 
by the English also, have undoubtedly often suffered great 
losses, especially when they came to a standstill at one point 
or another, whereby a profitable use of the weapons one way 
or another was prevented. But these are matters which can not 
be quite avoided with an}^ other formation. 

Finally, the fact that the losses of the English were smaller 
than those inflicted on us in August, 1870, with the single- 
loader, the cJiassepot^ contradicts the assertion of the new 
experience concerning the impracticability of the frontal 
attack. 

The second deduction was, that our attack tactics must be 
changed. This opinion is principally based on the repulse of 
the English attacks and not on the attacks of the Boers. But 
is it, on the whole, possible to speak of a Boer attack on a 
large scale? The instances in which the Boers took the 
offensive, apart from the third period of the war, are so rare 
that no t3^pe or radical principle can be discovered therein. It 
was a stealing toward the enemy, with excellent employment 
of the firearm and the tendency to shoot him out of his posi- 
tion. When did it happen? One single time, against the 
already badly shattered Highlander brigade at Magersfontein, 
in which case it can not be determined whether the advance 
of the Boers or their artillery fire was the most effective. 

This advance of single men and small groups had already 

« By me in a series of articles in the Tiigliche Rundschau, 1899-1900. 
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been employed in our " Waldersee method"^ long before our 
great wars. It disappeared to a great extent with the intro- 
duction of the breechloader, because it was seen that a suffi- 
cient fire effect was not obtained thereby. The instruction 
contained in it concerning a proper use of the ground was 
retained. 

This is consequently nothing new in itself. We are quite 
strangel}^ affected when we must listen to people who tell us 
that we have heretofore carried out our attacks with altogether 
unsuita})le formations, with close-order shock tactics, etc. It 
sounds almost as if extended-order fighting were a new inven- 
tion. But the German is always easily disposed to undervalue 
himself, and this undervaluation had alread}'. begun after the 
Franco-German war. The heav\v losses, which must naturally 
occur in any attack, were many times attributed to the division 
into lines, which had nothing to do therewith, and in many 
cases to formations in close order where such formations were 
not at all used. 

But it should, however, be acknowledged that we must 
examine the phenomena of the Boer war just as attentively 
as we turned to our benefit the experiences gained on other 
theaters of operations in our time of peace before 1864. In 
this case it should, however, be remarked that we then drew 
partly wrong conclusions. Thus, for instance, after the war 
of 1859, the so-called "zouave mania" held sway over us for a 
long time, which was first dampened by our ver}^ sensible 
regulations of 1861. This mania was called forth by the 
exaggei*ated accounts of the impetuosity then shown in the 
French assault. 

Now, it is certainly correct that a careful army headquar- 
ters should carefully consider all the new phenomena, and 
embody their conclusions in regulations, under whatever name 
they may be know^n. 

Nobody can guarantee that the right has alwaj^s been thus 
arrived at. War experience alone is the proof. The best 
conducted maneuvers and the most careful firing practice can 
not make up for it. In this case it is certainlj^ an important 
matter — as I have often asserted — not to put a one-sided value 

« Count Waldersee was an uncle of the Field Marshal and was Minister 
of War in the fifties. 
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on war experience, not to lay down this or that as a standard, 
because it has just been gone through, but take the average 
experience. But one thing remains always the same, viz, the 
impression of war on the minds and nerves of men. 

The regulations of 1861 — consequently issued without great 
war experience on our part — to be sure emphasized eorrecth^ 
the eflFect of the needle gun, on the supposition that the adver- 
sary would have a muzzle-loader. The correct details did not 
become apparent in 1866 against the mass assault of the Aus- 
trians, but became noticeable first in 1870. May this be a 
hint to us not to draw conclusions and introduce methods that 
rest more on an outward looking at matters than on the deep 
conception of war, and the knowledge of the factors which 
influence it. This reminder is so much the more appropriate 
as war experience disappears more and more from the army. 

V. REMARKS ABOUT THE NEW PROVISIONAL REGULA- 
TIONS IN ENGLAND, AUSTRIA/ AND FRANCE. 

ENGLAND. 

It seems expedient and just to consider brieflj" the new 
English regulations, which must certainly be the result of 
self-experienced war incidents. We shall emphasize some 
principal points of the paragraphs on fighting and mention 
first that the English battalion numbers 24 oflicers, 50 non- 
commissioned oflScers, and 1,016 men, and is divided into 8 
companies, each of which is divided into 2 half companies. 

Great value is placed upon the instruction of the individual 
in initiative, since the.regulations dispense with strict formali- 
ties in leading bodies of troops in extended-order, having a 
strength of about that of our platoon. 

In the mixing up of organizations, the men are to place 
themselves under the nearest oflScer or noncommissioned 
officer. 

I had already earnestly recommended this in ni}' Tactical 
Dedtwtioiis^ which appeared right after 1870-71, under the 
heading Pro/ctice in Disordet\ 

All instruction and deployment of skirmishers is to take 
place under cover. But how, when this is lacking? 

The advance hy rushes is to take place with as long rushes 
as possible, up to f ull}^ 90 meters (consequently the opposite 
of what has lately been declared practicable with us). 
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The rushes are to be made in small detachments and groups. 

Scouts precede the attack at about 800 meters. The ad- 
vance of the skirmishers is to take place in quick time as long 
as possible, creeping when necessary. 

On covered ground and against a badly armed enemy the dis- 
tances between echelons are to be ISO meters; on open ground, 
over 270 meters to prevent one shrapnel cone from striking 
several echelons. (Very routinary.) The fire of the attacker 
is to be as enfilading as possible, hence greater extension. At 
close ranges the firing line is to have a density of one man per 
yard (91 centimeters). 

Extent of front of the units: 

A company of 100 men, 90 to 360 meters. 

A battalion of 800 men, 540 meters. 

A brigade of 3,200 men, 1,080 meters (two battalions in the 
first line). 

A brigade of 3,200 men, 1,600 meters (three battalions in 
the first line). 

In the Franco-German war the extent of front was verv 
variable; it may, however, be assumed that on open ground it 
did not exceed 1,000 meters for a brigade. 

In the attack, a larger body of troops is to deceive the 
enemy by feints, hold him in front, and prepare a flank 
attack. (Not exactly new.) The demonstrating troops are 
to attack with thin skirmish lines. The reserves are to be 
kept far to the rear. 

The passing from the march formation to the action is not 
greatly elaborated, and, according to my opinion, correctly 
so, since the orders needed therefor do not belong in the 
regulations. 

, While the troops deploy in the assembly formation the 
leader has gathered information and gives his orders to his 
subordinates. A base battalion and a point of attack are des- 
ignated for every unit. (It will always be possible to find the 
latter.) 

Signal flags will be used for communication between the 
different echelons. 

All troops that are designated for the attack form: The 
fighting line, second line, and third line (main reserve). 

The battalions divide into several echelons, as soon as the 
long-range fire of the adversary is felt. Consequently, in the 
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case of the present artillery fire effect, above 5,000 meters, the 
companies and half companies are extended into sections, and 
are groups of 25 men, or less on account of previous losses. 
The field is thus, at this moment, covered with fighting atoms. 

A section or half company follows the scouts, with interv^als 
of 5 paces between men. 

The rest of the company follows at 270 meters in a skirmish 
line. The second line may also advance on open ground in 
several deployed lines. (Will give a fine fire from the rear.) 

The formations in close order are to be resumed under 
cover. 

The running or creeping skirmishers now try to work for- 
ward to the decisive firing position. (The firing line must, 
however, be made more dense, at this moment, otherwise an 
effective preparation can not very well be spoken of.) 

The execution of the assault is not essentially different from 
our regulations. 

As regards the defense, we shall only mention that the coun- 
ter attack is recommended. 

So much for the English. 

AUSTRIA. 

In the general rules which the new Austrian provisional 
regulations contain, on pages 160 to 167, there is also men- 
tioned a greater extent of front within proper limits, but 
an extravagant tendency to avoid losses nowhere comes to 
light. Provision for special scouting by the skirmish line is 
not contained therein. The fire effect is, above all, to be 
developed to its fullest extent. There is no question of a 
deployment of the supports and rear lines. The advance is 
to continue uninterruptedly until the enemj^'s fire compels 
deployment. 

The rushes — as is provided in the English regulations — are 
to be continued as long as possible. About the same pro- 
vision, as in all other regulations, is provided for the execu- 
tion of the assault. 

To hold the enemy, in order to actually attack him in another 
place, the principle (contrary to the English regulations) is laid 
down to advance close and form strong skirmish lines (which 
seems correct to us). 
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There is therefore nothing to be seen in the Austrian provi- 
sional regulations as to the adoption for the attack of the 
characteristic features of the so-called Boer tactics. 

FRANCE. 

The same can not be said of the new French provisional reg- 
ulations. The3' differ greatly from those preceding them and 
rest in man}' respects on the German regulations, esi>ecially 
as regards the leading of larger bodies of troops and the free- 
dom of action to be given to the subordinate leaders. The}" 
permit the deployment of the battalion into sections and half 
sections at about 1,200 meters, in which case it is allowable to 
form the sections in four ranks, whereby they are more easil}" 
handled. 

The skirmish line ma}", when found necessary, also make 
the rushes in groups (small fractions). The fire will be 
opened first when that of the adv^ersary makes it compulsory. 
The distances at which the enemv's fire is to be answered lie 
between 700 and 400 meters. The reenforcements which mix 
up in the firing line, are, as a rule, to carry the skirmishers 
with them in the further advance. 

One hundred and fifty meters is designated as the assaulting 
distance. At this moment the assaulting troops in close order 
are to be 260 to 300 meters from the skirmish line. 

On the defensive the counterstroke is recommended. The 
regulations breathe on the whole the spirit of the most reck- 
less offensive. 

The complete rejection of the volley goes too far. The 
volley can not be dispensed with in night firing, and is also 
very useful against cavalry and in every kind of surprise. 

VI. PRACTICAL RESULTS AND EXPERIMENTS IN 

GERMANY. 

Different writings, and among others the Lessons of the 
/South African War by Von Francois, the former governor of 
Southwest Africa, which appeared in 1900, and the Military 
Considei'ations of theWar in South Africa^ which appeared 
in 1901, had — apart from the considerations which had been 
woven into the works heretofore published in regard to this 
war — gradually brought the question of reform in the infan- 
try attack to the experimental stage. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Von Lindenau's lecture, which has been 
mentioned several times, has also contributed thereto. 

But when the foregoing experiments have been based upon 
the assertion that the tactics of the German infantry is at this 
instant in a state of transition, as for instance, the work The 
German infantry attack according to "practical experiences on 
the Dohet^tz training ground at Berlin does, a false basis is 
chosen. There is at most a question of some practical changes. 
To speak of radical changes is simply bosh. Such change 
took place in the same manner as the thick crowds of lansque- 
nets changed gradually to the line tactics, as the column, com- 
bined with the skirmish fight, again gained the upper hand 
against this, as the battalion column disappeared as a fighting 
formation, and the company column, and finally the fighting 
in close order, with a few exceptions, gave place to the 
extended order method of fighting. 

The extended-order method of fightirtgf is taken up more 
than ever with the question whether the action is now to be 
begun in long, thin skirmish lines, or in single groups with 
great intervals between the men, tilling up the skirmish line 
gradually. 

But it happens so often that an official hint will, through 
too much zeal, produce such consequences as were perhaps 
not at all intended by the authorities. 

If the bringing forward of the skirmishers toward the 
enemy with the smallest possible loss, and again the protection 
of the parts in close order from losses, are considered the 
essential part of the question, I answer forthwith that the 
essential part lies in quite another direction. It lies in the 
question: How can I generally bring the skirmishers forward 
and in what condition? I will of course not denv that the 
question of form is extremely important, but when the real 
essence is pushed aside and another substituted therefor a 
wrong road will be taken from the ver}^ first. The form can 
never decide. The condition of the troops does that. 

Let us now examine in detail the attack as imagined by the 
advocates of innovations carried out this summer on the drill 
grounds, training grounds, and on the terrain, and also in 
larger maneuvers, — in which case we shall for the present 
consider the infantry only. 
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THE ATTACK. 
(1) THE CONDUCT OF THE QEIRMI8HER8. 

On a large scale the reeonnoitering is done by the cavalry 
and the general staff officers in advance. It is nevertheless 
necessary, before the troops proceed to the attack, that infan- 
try patrols try to steal up, or, still better, around the 
(Miemy's position, in order to gain as much knowledge as pos- 
sible as to the line where the hostile skirmishers are really 
lying down. Not a great deal will be learned by this, because 
the enemy will do the proper thing by throwing forward 
small detachments to make the approach difficult. 

The deployment for action usually followed, in the prac- 
tical experiments, at an enormous distance from the position 
which was supposed to be occupied, very often at 2,000 meters 
and more. It is self-evident that the battalions must be broken 
up earlier into smaller units (concerning this later), in the face 
of the long-range artillery fire. 

When the position of the hostile firing line can not be deter- 
mined through patrols, there are no objections to pushing 
forward a weak skirmish line, as our regulations (II, 22), 
also recommend, to feel ahead and discover the position, ex- 
cept that this deployment has, to a certain extent, the char- 
acter of a reconnoissance in force; it is, however, exceedingly 
desirable to avoid it if it is at all possible to do so. 

But the innovators now demand for the purpose of the at- 
tack^ even from the beginning, a quite thin skirmish line, 
advancing in single groups, and on the maneuver grounds an 
interval of 6 to 10 paces between men is to be seen. I even 
read in one work 10 to 15 paces. 

It should, however, be remarked that some want to form a 
thin skirmish line of this charcter for an attack over bare plains 
only; while others even want to use it on covered or broken 
ground. Let us assume open ground. Suppose now a group 
of 12 men, who advance with intervals of 10 paces, it has a 
front of 100 paces. Is that still a group? But even if only 
7 paces are assumed there will still be a front of 77 paces. 

We have recently seen expressions in a new work which 
describes it as pessimism to call attention to human weaknesses 
in this instance. But one need not be a pessimist to declare 
that there is no army in which every man is a hero, and that 
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human weaknesses are more easily overcome by keeping to- 
gether, whether it be in swarm of skirmishes or in close-order 
formations, entirely aside from the fact that there can not at 
all be a question of leading such a group with a front of 100 
paces. A platoon will, therefore, when it has five groups, 
have a front of between 400 and 500 paces. 

No, our men showed, on the whole, in 1870-71, even under 
the fire of a superior rifle, that they were possessed of a mag- 
nificent warlike spirit: but they must not, in the future, on 
account of fear of losses, be placed in such situations as will 
diminish, to a great extent, the influence of the principal fac- 
tor of the moral element — that of the officer and noncommis- 
sioned officer. This might prove extremely fatal in the case 
of reserve and landwehr organizations, as examples from 1866 
and 1870-71 have shown. 

The men are now to approach the enemy's position creep- 
ing, running, and stealing over the ground, singly or in 
groups. The group is now to close in, according to the 
ground, now again to extend more. I have, as regards the 
individual advance, my own opinion, which may easil}^ be 
guessed from what has been said above. It is, however, most 
difficult of execution, even on open ground. 

The closing together will be most easily effected, because, 
if there is, for example, a height or a depression visible from 
afar, the men will, while closing in obliquely toward the 
front, hurry to reach cover. The extending again would go 
less quickly, because it .means real heroism to require the 
man, in leaving cover, which is alread}^ difficult in itself, to 
now separate himself from his comrades and, so to speak, 
''soar in the air" alone. 

All such matters are quite nicely arranged in maneuvers, 
but it is not a " striking proof of the Boer attack," as amateur 
reporters on maneuvers write. A conclusive proof of the 
usefulness of an innovation, or any formation whatever, can 
certainly never be arrived at by means of maneuvers. But, 
then, neither should a conclusive proof be spoken of, and just 
where the psychological element is seen pushed into the back- 
ground, the usefulness may be strongly doubted. It might be 
answered that the psychological importance will even disap- 
pear when the soldier sees that few losses occur. To this 
may be replied that the feeling of being compelled to advance 
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alone, without a support near at hand, without encourage- 
ment, will cause greater unsteadiness than would be the case 
on account of greater losses in the beginning, since the soldier 
will be le«8 affected b}' losses when in company than when 
alone. 

Moreover the number of the unsteady (we use this expres- 
sion) will increase considerably in this widely extended line, 
which is worse than to suffer heavy losses through the enemy's 
bullets. The living who remain will often dishearten the com- 
rades advancing from the rear, more than the brave dead. 

It must seem a quite peculiar argument in favor of the 
employment of this weak attacking line, to assert that the 
enemy will often not tire on these extended groups at all. The 
defender will either push forward similar detachments against 
them into the ground in front of his position or will direct a 
mass fire on them for a short time; or, again, will drive them 
back by means of a small sortie and thus put a check on the 
attacker from the beginning. He will under no circum- 
stances let this line approach close to himself. 

Now, it is said that even a thin skirmish line would be able 
to repulse such an attack. This is certainly not believed. 
Yes, if the skirmish line lies behind a good cover, it is another 
matter, but even then such a weak line would probably be 
overwhelmed. 

But the principal matter is that this weak line can produce 
no fire effect, or one much too small. This the innovators 
also admit, and the skirmish line is therefore to be strength- 
ened as soon as possible. Weak and widely extended groups 
are likewise to push into this quite thin first line. But the 
reinforced line is still very weak. After the first reinforce- 
ment on open ground, altogether irrespective of the losses 
suffered, the men would be lying down at intervals of 5 to 6 
paces, consequently still too scattered to deliver an effective 
fire against a covered defender. A reinforcing, repeated sev- 
eral times, is therefore necessary in order to bring the firing 
line up to the required density. Now, this is, in any case, a 
very slow procedure, and if it may be admitted that the first 
reinforcements, which advance so widely extended, will per- 
haps suffer smaller losses than a thicker line, so will this be 
equalized by the more frequent repetition of this movement. 

It is asserted in one work that if this method is slow it 
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matters little, because " thei^e Is plenty of time in war^ This 
is certainly a remarkable equalization of war. The Saxons at 
Saint Privat, the Second Army at KOniggratz, and the Prus- 
sians at Belle- Alliance did not at all have time to come to the 
assistance of those already fighting. 

For all these reasons the immediate deployment of a mod- 
erately thick skirmish line, as heretofore, seems far more 
preferable. If it will suffer a few more losses than the quite 
thin one, it lessens, on the other hand, the enemy's fire and 
weakens it; then, when the human weaknesses of the attacker 
are pointed out, this must also be done in the case of the 
defender, who calmly delivers his fire against the thin line of 
groups that can harm him very little, but will always feel the 
fire of a denser line. 

This deplo3'^ment of weak forces and gradual reinforcement 
is, on a small scale, quite the same as the dropUke pushlng-in 
of whoU organ hat 107) s on a large scale ^ of which the action at 
Montebello, May 20, 1859, on the Austrian side, will always 
remain an unforgettable example. 

Through the frequent reinforcing, a great mixing up of 
organizations takes place from the beginning. Now, I was 
one of the first, who, after 1870, advocated the practice of 
pushing reinforcements into a line, because very often noth- 
ing else can be done in an action, and I have also recommended 
the throwing in of whole platoons and, according to circum- 
stances, larger units also, partly to replace unavoidable losses, 
partl}'^ to carry the firing line forward in a new rush in the 
crisis of the action; but I have never denied that it is better to 
mix up the organizations as little as possible, for which reason 
it may also be of advantage to leave greater intervals between 
the platoons and sections, when the ground permits, in order 
to keep these at least in the hands of their leaders. But by 
the method just described a mixing up will take place from 
the heginning^ making more difiicult the leading, which must, 
on account of the great extension, disappear altogether. 

In the forties and fifties a section deployed, at a signal, as 
skirmishers in front of one-half of the battalion; other sec- 
tions were pushed in little by little. Although it is a fact 
that the conditions are now different from then, we do, never- 
theless, in this matter move within a circuliis vltiosiis. 

When it is demanded in one work that a rearrangement is 
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to be made in the skirmish line, it is directlj^ contrary to the 
fact that officers and noncommissioned officers are to lie down 
in action. How can the officer in this case effect a rearrange- 
ment ^ I should like to see it in the noise and the whistling 
of bullets in real action. 

In this connection I will here finish with the lying down. 
When the officer has led his platoon and the noncommissioned 
officer his group into position, and has placed it there with a 
proper fire front and reasonably under cover, he may throw 
himself down and observe in that position the tire as well as 
he can, but as long as that is not 3'et the case he must lead and 
improve. But this he is not able to do lying down. He will 
be just as unprepared in the lying-down position to exercise 
the necessary influence when there is a question of rallying a 
retreating group; then he must even expose himself. But 
there is not alwaj^s a Biehahn among the men. Who was 
Biehahn?« 

It is ver}^ proper that the officer should also lie down under 
cover during peace exercises, and not alwa3'^s be compelled to 
stand like a knight behind the platoon firing. But there are 
moments when he must influence his men b}'^ the example of 
special disregard of danger. But when the cringing is to be 
carried to the extent that — as one work recommends — the bat- 
talion commander, motioned to by the regimental commander, 
who is lying down on a hill, is to (^'eep up the hill until he 
comes to the regimental commander, this can but make the 
very worst impression on troops who see or hear of it. Even 
in action we must not forget attitude and dignity. 

We brought with us the advance by rushes from the war of 
1870-71. That came entirely of itself. I was present, as the 

« Biehahn was a lance corporal in the company which I led into the 
field in 1870. Having penetrated into the Niederwald on the forenoon of 
August 6, my company was surprised by the onset of a detachment of 
Zouaves against my left flank. I made the line wheel to the left and re- 
j)ul8ed the Zouaves, but a renewed onslaught made my men give way. 
While I made the left flank face to the front, Biehahn yelled out on the 
right: "Shame on you, you men. You leave the captain in the lurch." 
With that he stepped from cover and fired his shot. 

This example had its effect, and the Zouaves were repulsed. 

On the drill ground he would have been punished for leaving the cover. 
He was the first one in the company to receive the Iron Cross, even be- 
fore his captain. 
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Fiftieth Regiment was the first to cross the Sauer and was com- 
pelled to traverse the 700 to 800 paces, wide meadows between 
Spachbach and Wftrth, under the fire of the enemy, who was 
in position on the heights of the right bank of the Sauer. The 
detachments, that had first crossed the Sauer on hop poles, 
threw themselves down instinctively, rose up again and ran 
on, and tried in this manner to reach the Hagenau-er chaussee 
at the foot of the heights. 

But since the action in the afternoon took place on the 
plateau farther to the front, against Elsaszhausen and FrOsch- 
weiler, the advance by rushes ceased. The advance was 
made at the usual pace over open ground, even when a hot fire 
was received. The panting breast could no longer continue 
running; it was simply impossible. And this was the case in 
other places at the beginning of the action, in high corn and 
in deep plowed fields. And if we now begin the advance by 
rushes at enormous distances it can not be continued at the 
shorter ones. 

Experience will show that it takes much time to get a long 
skirmish line to rise, that the running to the front of platoon 
and group leaders, the raising of the rifles, the loud commands, 
and the fixing of the bayonet draw the attention of the enemy 
and make it possible for him to turn his attention to the 
onward rushing skirmish line, which presents a large target. 

For this reason, first of all, the group rushing must be 
small, because it gets up more quickl}^ and presents a smaller 
target. Whether the first is correct may be very much 
doubted, especially in the first stage of the attack, because 
the group has a normal front of between 70 and 100 paces, 
and the commands of the leader can be heard with difliculty. 
In the second place, when the skirmish line is filled up, it will 
frequently no longer be a group; then the rearrangement is 
very diflScult. 

Lindenau believes that the body making the rush should not 
be smaller than a platoon. This may hold good, as a general 
rule, for level ground. It will naturall}^ be modified on open 
ground, and the detachments may just as well be larger as 
smaller. 

In the second place it is said that the rushes must not be 
too long, and the}^ must be made at lightning speed. 

17432—05 12 
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I believe that no rule can reallj'^ be laid down in this case. 
Opinions are very much divided concerning this. As we have 
seen, the English and Austrian provisional regulations pre- 
scribe as long rushes as possible. If we again assume level 
ground — because on hilly ground, etc., the rush, wherever it 
is possible, must reach the next cover of the ground — a rush 
of 00 to 70 meters does not seem too long. Only the rule can 
be given that a complete exhaustion of the men must be 
avoided. The rushes may be shorter the closer the enemy is 
approached, but who will prescribe a rule that applies 
exactlv ? 

As regards the loud giving of commands, it is not impossible 
that they may be heai^d by the enemy in single instances, 
especially at short distances and in fire pauses, like those the 
Boers made use of to deceive the English. One of our cool- 
est and best oflScers is also said to have heard distinctly, on 
the right flank at the battle of Vionville, the commands of 
the officers of the French Guard. This ma}^ be a very 
exceptional case. 

On account of these experiences it is now advocated, even 
for the most violent lire tight, to lead by means of signals, in 
close formations as well as on the skirmish line. Is it then 
forgotten what influence a smart, calm command or a cheering 
word from the mouth of the captain or other superior has on 
the men? A smart '^Up!" has quite another effect from the 
raising of the arm or sword. There are situations in which 
signals will be sufficient, and for this reason troops must be 
trained to the use thereof, but it is quite incorrect to attempt 
to forbid commands. The whistle is also more to be depended 
upon than signals. ^ 

The requirement that the next firing station be pointed out 
to the men before the rush, can likewise very seldom be com- 
plied with, since it can not at all be known whether a field of 
fire from the place lying in front, can be obtained. It is proper 
that the detachment making the rush should throw itself down^ 
in order to get a breathing spell, behind any cover, although 
there may be no field of fire. This must be remedied as much 
as possible in the next rush. 

In the work, Tlie German Infantry Attadh^ we meet with 
the opinion that the group leaders (section and platoon lead- 
ers) must in the rush not be in front of their organizations 
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but in them. Here the apprehension that these superiors 
may be more easily shot down when thej^ are in front is par- 
amount. But herewith is abandoned the old, eternally true 
principle, that the officer must be, above all, on such occa- 
sions an example of bravery, and he must consequently be in 
front. The above proposition is well meant; it is desired to 
avoid the loss of leaders as much as possible, but it is a new 
denial of the moral motives that bring troops forward in war. 
No magazine rifle can alter this. When the troops do not tire, 
the'officer must be in front of them as heretofore. The falling 
out of leaders through wounds and death must be compensated 
for as much as possible by the training of subordinate leaders 
in time of peace, and that not only among the noncommis- 
sioned officers, but also among the men. To be sure this has 
already been emphasized in our infantry for a long time, and 
there are a few Biehahns in every organization. 

English officers say that their skirmish lines very soon dis- 
solved themselves into isolated groups under the fire of the 
Boers. Do we now wish to elevate it to a principle ? 

The innovators further emphasize constantly that the rushes 
must be irregular in order to confuse and divide the attention 
of the defender. Such a thing will happen quite often of 
itself in the terrain. To lay down such a principle seems ques- 
tionable. 

It is furthermore expressly demanded that the unity of the 
attack be not impaired. We believe that this can at any rate be 
accomplished with more difficulty with thin skirmish lines and 
the group tactics, than by the methods used heretofore. If it 
is difficult to bring the isolated groups forward in this shal- 
low formation, so will, on the other hand, on account of the 
great difficulty in the higher leading, the danger be easily 
increased of making unintentional isolated assaults, as, for 
instance, on July 3, 1866, from the Hola woods against the 
Austrian position. 

If unity of attack is wanted, the means of the leaders foF 
carrying it through should not be curtailed. 

(2) THE BRINGING FORWARD OF REENFORCEMENTS AND OTHER TROOPS. 

In my opinion the demands of the innovators give, in this 
case, occasion for greater objections than in the formation of 
the skirmish line. These demands are, as we have seen, not 
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at all new. They had already appeared after 1871 and found 
expression in the experiments of 1872, etc.^ 

•The thought always held paramount by me is: When it 
seems unavoidable to allow a mixing up of units to take place 
in the skirmish line; when, of necessit}^ we must, as much as 
possible, put up with all the disadvantages arising therefrom 
and give full play to the initiative of the lowest subordinate 
leaders and soldiers, it is so much the more necessary that the 
subdivisions following the skirmish line, the supports, second 
line, reserves, or whatever else we want to call them, be k^pt 
in close order and well in hand. If this in not done th£7*e will 
no Icrngei^ be any rtenforcenients or reseiwe^H, 

What is demanded? The rear lines are to give up the close- 
order formation, already at 1,200 to 1,400 meters from the 
enemy, and deploy into groups or thin skirmish lines. Open 
stretches are to.be crossed in a mass. It is asserted that the 
losses from infantry fire will be small at this time. Why is 
the artillerv fire left out of consideration in this case? 

It must be admitted that if a company column once shows 
itself plainly to the enemy on open ground, a well-placed 
shrapnel, or the nucleus of the infantry fire, may scatter the 
company, but the captain or his successor brings it again 
together with his voice, when the men know that the advance 
is to be made just so and not in any other manner, as long as 
they are not in a skirmish line. A battle line of company 
columns (we very frequently use this expression, which has 
beentabooed without cause) presents somewhat larger targets, 
but has much greater intervals than the small groups, and the 
following line takes a considerable distance. On the other 
hand, b}^ deploying the companies into groups, thin skirmish 
lines, etc., the whole field will be covered everywhere with 
small particles, and the deep cones of the artillery and rifle 
tire will cause us at least as great losses as the companies in 
close order will suffer, if not greater ones. But at present the 
companies are scattered out to a distance at which the influ- 
ence of the captain can not make itself felt so effectively as is 
on the whole necessary, just as in the case of the supports and 
reserve companies — in a word, in the case of troops that are 

« See page 128. I have also shown the perniciousness of these demands 
in my ** Considerations of Military Organization and the Conduct of War." 
(R. Eisenschmidt, 1897.) 
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to be thrown into the real action in good condition. This 
applies not only to the companies of the lirst line; it also 
applies to those of the second and third, and increases as the 
attack progresses, so that large units of troops, regiments, and 
brigades will soon find themselves in extremely bad condi- 
tion for the real work of the action — which should certainly 
come first — and the higher leading must also consequently be 
impaired. 

But deployed lines of units of troops in rear have still other 
great dangers. These have now increased still more since 
smokeless powder makes it more diflicult than formerly to 
discovery the adversary. I have described them in my " Con- 
siderations," just mentioned, and know of nothing better than 
to repeat them here word for word. It is supposed that the 
supports follow the skirmish line in a deployed line. 

" The skirmish line has suddenly disappeared in a depres- 
sion. The next following line sees in the high corn no friendly 
troops in front of it. At this moment the hostile infantry 
opens fire on our skirmish line, but the cone of fire falls also 
partly into the open line following it. To the right and left 
fall dead and wounded. Some men believe that they see the 
enemy right before them; they throw the rifles to the shoul- 
der and fire; a great part of the line follows suit. The bul- 
lets whistle away above the advancing skirmish line, which 
forthwith halts and throws itself down, and we may call it 
fortunate if it does nothing worse. The rest may be imag- 
ined. The carrj^ing out of the attack will, at any rate, be quite 
difficult. 

''I will be reproached with bringing forward unfavorable 
conditions in this case — yes, even with presupposing a lack of 
fire discipline on the part of the troops. There will always be 
some such men among the best troops. But will unfavorable 
conditions always be avoided, and will it be denied that prac- 
tical formations would overcome these difficulties better and 
more easily ? The highest feeling of duty and the best train- 
ing may be wrecked on impractical formations." 

So much for my remarks in 1897. 

The formation of section columns, now so of ten. used and 
recommended on the maneuvering grounds, has dift'erent dis- 
advantages under hostile fire. In the first place, it makes 
marching difficult on heavy ground (plowed field, corn). The 
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column hooomes long, makes supervision diffieult to the offi- 
cer who marches* ahead, and gives bad men an opportunity to 
slip awaj\ And then the colunm is certainly not in readiness 
to fight in case of any kind of a surprise, unless the enemy 
advances perpendicularly to the flank, in which ca«^e front 
could be formed quicklv by the turn or wheel. It is said to 
present a smaller target than the company column. But how 
great intervals can be taken between the single-section col- 
umns when large masses of troops advance? The distances 
can be small only. But when this is the case these section 
columns will then appear from afar as a compact mass, espe- 
ciall}' when the enemy is posted .somewhat obliquely to them. 

I have always called attention to the fact that a company 
line in two ranks presents a ver}- large object. But we have 
for a long time been taught that it is above all important 
never to show deep objects, since the dispersion in depth 
of the shrapnel and rifle fire at long ranges will be especially 
dangerous to deep formations. The precept does, however, 
still hold good, and the section column is very deep. 

As regards remaining in column of march as long as possi- 
ble, which the supplement to paragraph 80, Part II, of our 
regulations recommends, in order to get as quickly as possi- 
ble, by means of deflecting and turning, the heads of columns 
in the direction where the troops are to attack, it may be quite 
practicable under certain conditions, especially in encounter 
actions. A too long remaining in this formation leads in 
large bodies to the same disadvantages as 1 have before men- 
tioned in case of the section column in smaller ones. This 
can not in this case be made a principle, but to assume the 
transition formation (the assembly formation) recommended 
by von Moltke, at the right time, must be the rule. 

I found in the Militdr- Wochenhlatt^ No. 80, 1902, an excel- 
lent article, which illustrates strikingly the breaking up of a 
company, which is to pass an open place under fire, advancing 
in deplo3^ed groups, following one another at 200 paces, and 
shows how the company will, in this case, slip from the hands 
of the company commander; this article likewise points out 
expressly the dangers of the above method, which is recom- 
mended so often. 

All this can naturall}^ be shown in quite a different light on 
the known ground of a maneuver terrain and in imaginative 
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literary sketches, and we should in the same manner be able 
to help the opposite opinion to its rights. 

If we suppose a brigade formed by wings (2 regiments side 
by side — Trans.) advancing to the attack and that it has, for 
this purpose, taken such a formation at 2,000 meters from 
the enemy, that full freedom, as regards the formations, is 
to be left to the company commanders, and if we further 
assume that the reenforced skirmish line has come to within 
400 to 500 meters of the enemy, then the brigade will be only 
a mass of particles which are distributed to a depth of about 
1,000 meters over the whole field, whose leading is made diffi- 
cult in the extreme and whose fighting power is impaired. 

Quite another sight will present itself if, in this instance, 
three whole companies from each battalion are deployed in 
the skirmish line, followed by one company in close order, 
either in line or in column, and the rear lines make use of the 
same formation. 

That this is impossible on account of the fire fight, is not at 
all shown by the fights of the Boers, since the great losses 
and the breaking down always took place at the closer ranges 
only. The Boers scarcely ever shot with their excellent rifles 
above 600 to 700 meters. It is just in this that they distin- 
guished themselves. 

Now, our field-service regulations certainly sa}'^ very clearly 
that well-conducted infantry fire has a considerable effect on 
companies already between 1,500 and 1,000 meters; at 1,000 
to 800 meters they are to halt temporarily or move laterally 
only when the fire of their own skirmishers is to a certain 
extent a match for the enemy; but at 800 meters they will be 
able to traverse the fire-swept space onl}^ by moving forward 
or backward, even behind strong skirmish lines. 

These rules are laid down in order to counteract the non- 
observation of the effects of weapons in the maneuvers. That 
does not mean that they are to be a positive rule in war. 
Here quite other factors influence the manner of acting, above 
all the principle that losses must be endured, when the sit- 
uation of the action requires it. But in order to justify the 
breaking up of troops into particles these directions are often 
referred to. I am, frankly stated, opposed to their incorpo- 
ration in the field-service regulations, and should wish that 
the decision in such cases at a maneuver be left to the judg- 
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ment of the umpire. Every officer must, however, be in- 
formed as to the effect of the weapons, as far as that can be 
determined in peace, and must act ac*eordingly. But in the 
maneuvers the absolutely imperative dictum, Here I must 
hold out under fire^ aveording to the situatio^i of ttve action^ 
must have its place. But the Boer war has by no means con- 
firmed this principle of the field-service regulations and the 
theories of long-range fire. They are indeed built up only on 
the percentages obtained in firing on the tmining grounds, 
and the old but always true idea not to believe these too much 
must always be kept alive. Since we now have no other 
measure for the fire effect, it must be reckoned with to a cer- 
tain extent — no sensible person will gainsay that — but it can 
never be compared with results in the field and referred to 
about so: ''There (in the field), only such and such percentages 
have been obtained; we have obtained more (on the training 
ground)." 

(3) THE ASSAULT. 

The Boer war has again confirmed the fact that the last act 
of the attack (the storm) is the most difficult part thereof, 
by which nothing new per se is said, to be sure. It has many 
times been verified by eyewitnesses that the assaulting troops 
first broke down right close to the defender. 

The question at what distance the charge is to begin can 
never be quite settled. That is decided by the place. If we 
assume open ground, the last firing station will certainly not 
be more than 300 to 250 meters from the enemy, if the troops 
are to strike him with still some forces. The advocates of 
the innovations also want to push the detachments forward in 
close order, after the rapid fire has been delivered, and carry 
along with them the reenforced skirmish line. They believe 
that the scattered particles will then certainly come together; 
when they have come thus far, we press the attack and feel 
and understand that the assault is now to begin, since it is 
also advocated in this case to discontinue all loud shouting, 
and also the commands to fix bayonet and trumpet signals, in 
order not to draw the enemy's attention. Many also want to 
discard the beating of the drums. 

All these propositions are contrary to the experiences of 
several thousand vears, because at no time are the smart com- 
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niands, the trumpet signals, and beating drums more necessary 
than in this case. It should, however, be remarked that the 
drums will not be beaten when the reserves are able to ma- 
neuver unseen to the last cover. Then the drums are beaten 
first when the charge begins, because surprise is always an 
important considei'ation. But if the advance is over open 
ground, the drums are always beaten; this is and remains a 
powerful help. Because, which is the organ, through which 
the nerves are mostly aflfected in action and the human weak- 
ness influenced the worst? It is, above all, the ear. The fall- 
ing of comrades on the right and left certainly exercises an 
influence, and when it becomes bad, it has a staggering influ- 
ence on individuals and troops, but the ear becomes continu- 
ally exasperated by the whistling and hissing, the dull thud 
of impact in the bodies of those hit and on the ground, the 
bursting 6t projectiles, and finally the crying of the wounded. 
There are men who harden themselves thereto, a few true 
warrior natures, to whom nothing matters on the whole, and 
others who become continually more nervous with the lapse 
of time. The sound of the drum is a help against this. Some- 
thing else is heard besides the whistling and the whizzing — the 
old familiar storm march; the whole line begins to move of 
itself. And when it is said that the beating of drums notifies 
the enemy of our presence, the tap will, on the other hand, 
also have a disquieting influence on the weaker natures of the 
defender. 

The assault is not to begin until the adversary is shaken, but 
as a matter of fact this can not always be discovered. Ceasing 
the defender's fire in order to deceive the attacker is one 
of the matters of the Boer war which is worthy of notice, 
although it has certainly been used earlier here and there, 
mostly by savage people, and a good deal of the fighting 
method of the natives remains in the Boer tactics. 

Many in all earnestness advance the principle that no assault 
must, on the whole, be made on a position which is still occupied, 
but must be delayed until the adv^ersary is "shot out" of it, 
until he leaves his position on account of our fire effect. This 
possibly happens now and then, only that it is improbable that 
the frontal fire will compel him to fall back. If this theory 
were always followed we might, to our shame and disgrace, 
be held at bay by a couple of dozen of skirmishers who deliver 
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a rapid fire. The enemy could then in the meantime retire 
leisurely without having to suffer from a fire pursuit. 

No, we must preserve the power of being able to make an 
assault, and we believe that the Boer war teaches us in many 
instances that tarrying under tire brings greater losses than 
an assault. We must now repeat here the old truth that the 
defender, so far as he is still there, will during the attack aim 
leisurely at the attacker. The artillerv will at this moment 
scarcely be able to fire any longer on the points of assault. 
Neither can the support of the l)odies lying down on the 
flanks be effective for very long, because the line of advance 
of the attacking detachments will soon cross the line of fire 
of those who are l3'ing down. Only in rare cases wnll it be 
different. It is therefore a question of eliminating the 
def enselessness of the assaulting troops, or at least of lessening 
it. Now, we have such a means, but we have set ourselves 
obstinately against it. That //<, the fire while in ^notion, 

I know that I appear in this matter like a prophet in the 
desert, but I ought not to be blamed when I here point to the 
fact that I have in an experience of 34 years as a writer said 
much which was at first scorned and later accepted as correct. 

The opinion has now once more become rooted that firing 
while in motion is to be rejected, because there can be no ques- 
tion of accurate aiming in that case. We in. return ask the 
advocates of long-range fire whether they believe that there is 
much of a question of aiming at 1,000 to 1,500 meters, and 
yet it is now used and vigorously defended. 

Accurate shooting is the basis of our training, and there are 
situations in war where it would be used with great effect, 
especially on the defensive, but there are also situations in 
which the stress must be laid on the mass of projectiles. It 
is self-evident that it must be an aimed mass-fire, as far as 
aiming is possible at this moment. A good school training 
will not betray itself here either. 

The fire while advancing has been much practiced in two 
army corps for about twelve years. It was begun at very 
long ranges and it was desired to adv^ance against the enemy 
in this manner without stopping, — the so-called ''fire or 
steam roller." This was the most incorrect thing that could 
be done. The fire while moving can be used at short stretches 
in the assault only. It is a fact that it will not have the same 
effect as fire delivered from a lying-down position, or stand- 
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ing and kneeling, but the question may be asked whether the 
defender will shoot with the same calmness when the bullets 
fly around his head as thick as hail and stretch many a one 
down, as when he receives no fire at all. The magazine rifle 
with its clips is exactly suited to the introduction of this kind 
of fire. 

Not only does the fire cover the defender with bullets, but 
it encourages the attacker just as much and more than the 
beating of the drums. The man no longer feels defenseless; 
he also does something to the enemy at this critical moment. 

It is a mistake to believe that the men will not advance under 
fire. I have already several times referred to the attack of 
the First Turco regiment, which proceeded with full force in 
the village of Elsazhausen in the battle at WOrth, where I 
was present. What was possible for the French, we must 
certainlj" be capable of. We had formerly, as is well known, 
the ''fire while in motion" as a companion of the column at- 
tack, when the skirmishers were taken into the intervals. 
The advance proceeded at charging gait; the men rushed for- 
ward a few paces, remained standing for a moment, fired their 
shot and advanced while loading, w hile other men rushed for- 
ward in their turn. This often took place by ranks and at 
the command of the platoon leader. 

When the nature of the multi-loader is considered, it is in- 
deed clear that a rolling mass -fire can be delivered also while 
moving. The disadvantage that the oflScers can not remain 
in front, will be compensated for by the advantage of keeping 
the enemy down. The supervision from the rear has also its 
good side. This kind of fire naturally needs more careful 
training and discipline, but this will always be easier to teach 
than a lightning springing up of the men for a rush for- 
ward.^ 

In this manner the assault will be conducted up to about 30 
to 40 meters from the enemy's position. Then follows the 
;i}ignal "Advance rapidly," at which the real charge, with 
hurrahs, follows. 

Try this kind of fire while moving with troops that have 
been carefully trained on a target range, or, still better, in 
the terrain against targets placed there, and it will be seen 
that the results are not at all so bad. But the objects indi- 
cated will be attained, even though they be verj^ mediocre. 
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In such a moment not only the bullets that hit, but also those 
that whistle past, are effective, and if a great number of bul- 
lets go over the skirmishers, they will make the ground lying 
in rear insecure for the reserves and supports. 

We repeat that we do not believe that we have found in 
this a panacea for the success of the frontal attai^k, but cer- 
tainly a means to weaken the power of the defensive in this 
most critical moment of the action. The leaders have the 
power of deciding when the use seems practicable and neces- 
sary. In training, it is before everything a question of mak- 
ing it understood and of impressing it on the man, that fire 
while moving is a '' storm fire;" that it precludes the halting 
and taking position in every case. Let him be impressed with 
the principle: " To c/o hack under the fire of the hreechloader 
ineauH to die.^'^ 

We shall not speak of the further procedure after a success- 
ful assault, since this has often enough been laid down in our 
regulations and in practice. 

Every assault must go recklessly straight to the front. 
The flanks must, however, be protected as much as possible 
by troops that remain lying down or are kept back; as also 
the advancing echelons against the defender's counter attacks, 
which may be advantageously launched against the flank of 
the attacking troops. The adversary's counter attacks in 
front will certainly be made diflicult through the fire while 
in motion. That the attacker, as soon as he perceives the 
defender's movement, halts and receives him with fire is self- 
evident. If the counter attack is repulsed, it is advisable to 
follow rapidly those that retreat, and, wherever possible, 
penetrate into the position at the same time as they. 

VII. EXTENT OF FRONT AND BATTLE TACTICS. 

The highest aim of leading in action is always unity. There 
is scarcely any difference of opinion as to the fact that it must 
now be attained by other means than formerly. Yet, when 
a radical upheaval is caused in the tactics of the principal 
arm, the leading will be made extremely difficult. The 
so-called Boer attack, which the Boers made very seldom, we 
have patched together from the unsuccessful attacks of the 
English and the very rare cases in which the Boers attacked, 
and the careful use of the ground, as was enjoined already in 
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the '^ Waldersee method." I will not deii}" that it is proper!}^ 
applicable to many situations in action, but this will be the 
case principally in detachment warfare, in which the encounter 
of smaller masses is presupposed. Now, many persons have 
asserted n» early as 10 years ago that we are basing ourselves 
too much on the smaller maneuvers (in brigades and divisions) 
and have modeled our tactical methods too much according 
to the detachment warfare, and it has many times been 
held forth that we must train our infantry more as ''battle 
infantry." 

I have stated in my works that there is much exaggeration 
in this difference. I do not now hesitate to assert that the 
so-called Boer attack is not applicable in war as we must con- 
duct it in Europe — that is to say, for battle in general. We 
have already pointed out suflSciently often in the course of 
our treatise the differences, proving this view, of the battling 
armies, the climate, and the country, and the evil consequences 
of the breaking up have indeed been taken into consideration, 
but there is here before everything a question of the extf^nslon 
which the line of battle must take when we adopt such infantry 
tactics. It is demanded that the authorized extension of the 
company be increased to 100-150 meters, that of the battalion 
to 400 meters. We will not, as has been done on occasions by 
other military writers, institute an exact calculation of the 
extension of an armv's line of battle. To such an extent cal- 
culations do not, as a rule, agree with reality, and the argu- 
ment may besides be advanced that the group attack is declared 
to be applicable to the open plain only, but that a battlefield of 
the present extent shows very varied features of ground. 

But it must be taken into consideration, before everything, 
that by using the group attack, in which an interval from man 
to man of 10 and even 15 paces is to be allowed, the limit of 
150 meters for the company will be exceeded. Single army 
corps will perhaps find open ground in front of them — as, for 
instance, the Guard at St. Privat. Let us suppose that an 
army corps is to proceed with the group attack over such 
ground and hold back for the present 1 brigade, whether on 
orders from the corps or proper division, and employs 3 for 
the attack; and it is probable that at first 4 battalions for each 
brigade form the firing line, or a total of 12 battalions, while 
2 from each brigade, or 6 altogether, follow as reserves. This 
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will therefore give — while keeping back such strong bodies — 
an extent of 5,310 paces, or 4,946 meters. In this case 30 
paces interval between battalions is assumed. 

At Sedan the front of the Fifth Army Corps and that of the 
First Bavarian amounted to about 2,000 meters for each; that 
of the Guard Corps about as much. At Worth that of the 
Fifth Corps, 2,100 meters; at Vionville that of the Third 
Corps and the Thirty-first Half Brigade, by deploying all the 
brigades under exceptional conditions, 6,000 meters; the 
Guard Corps, at Gravelotte-St. Privat partly mixed up with 
other organizations, about 4,000 meters; that of the Seventh 
Corps, roughly, 2,500 meters; of the Eighth Corps, 2,100 
meters; of the Ninth Corps, 3,500 metei*s; the whole line of 
battle was, in the above-mentioned battle at 7 o'clock in the 
evening, in round numbers, 17,000 meters long, counting in 
the organizations on the extreme flanks. 

Imagine the extent of front of still larger masses on the 
basis of the elementary splitting up in the group attack, even 
when it takes place only in part. We would be satisfied if it 
were probable that we would gain the victory by it, but our 
statements concerning the mixing up of units, the decreasing 
of the influence of the officers, makes the adoption of the 
group attack for large operations seem a serious danger. 
And we are, according to the expressions of many books and 
the conditions of many exercises, on the best road toward 
making a new routine thereof. The "Gentlemen, I want to 
see thin skirmish lines only" is said to have been heard often 
already on the training grounds. 

These doubts have already been expressed by several war- 
experienced officers, because that which can not be learned 
in peace is the insight into the influences of the action on 
human nature and the weighing thereof. But the leader, also, 
is not at all free from these influences; in fact, he is, perhaps, 
exposed to them to a still greater extent, because on him rests 
the heaviest and most enormous responsibility. At the pres- 
ent there is a question of the existence or nonexistence of 
nations, at least of their position and future. Now, although 
modern leaders may be imagined as exercising their influence 
ever so far behind the line of battle, leading according to the 
map only and removed from personal danger, the leading will 
always remain difficult with so great an extension, in spite of 
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all the methods of modern times. And although he does not 
belong in the first line, the emergency will nevertheless not 
infrequently arise to compel him to proceed to a point where 
a crisis is taking place and make his personal influence felt 
there. 

The lesson which all great leaders of all times teach us is, 
to keep back strong reserves for a decisive stroke. This les- 
son can not at all be set aside by the advance of separate 
columns for cooperation on the battlefield. The stroke of 
the reserve, with strong swarms of skirmishers in front, will 
be effective when the opposing forces have tired themselves 
out by fighting all day long. It is correct that they will be 
best employed for a turning movement, but their direct stroke 
in the evening of the day of battle is also quite conceivable. 
The fresh forces will cover the last stretch with a rolling fire 
while moving. But the forming and use of the reserves will 
be made diflScult by an excessive extension. 

Although the most careful training in the use of ground in 
small bodies and in the -execution of the rush is correct, we 
must not lose sight of the requirement of moving large masses 
of skirmishers and the bodies following them. They must 
know how to keep the direction of the march without crowd- 
ing or opening out, and still use the ground to the fullest 
extent. According to mj^ opinion, not the group attack — 
which may be good under many conditions — but the training 
therein should occupy our attention the most. But to this 
belongs unqualifiedly the maintenance of the principle of 
maintaining contact. It is an old fact that all these things may 
be modified to a certain extent by the ground. For this we 
have suflicient intelligence and feeling of responsibility in our 
corps of officers. 

If, therefore, the greatest extension of the company may 
be laid down as 150 meters, and that of the battalion as 400 
meters for special cases, we can not join in the demand for 
more roomy spaces for more important situations — that is to 
say, a greater extension, 

VIII.— INNER MOTIVES— THE USE OF FIRE— MEANS OF 
DEFENSE: TACTICS AND FORTIFICATIONS. 

The innovators do not quite eliminate the disadvantages 
which the group attack carries with it, since they point out 
the fact that the moral qualities of the individual soldier must 
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not only be preserved b^' meann of the most careful training, 
but must be amplified in sense of duty and honor, love for the 
reigning family and the fatherland, strict^ obedience, etc. 
All this has indeed already been required and striven for 
before. But we must here, of necessity', pass to a general 
theme, because the people and the army are inseparably con- 
nected. Why was the moral element so excellent in the army 
with which the great Emperor took the field ? Because the 
patriotic and monarchical sentiments, the military spirit, and 
the strong sense of duty were still rooted in the people — 
strongly united by the education of the general liability to 
service, which had been in force for half a hundred years, 
and of a public school, the effect of which was certainly esti- 
mated too high, but which usually worked into the hands of 
the army. On what account were the Roman armies feared 
so much at the height of their power? On account of the 
strict discipline in the State, founded on the discipline of the 
home, where the father of the family ruled almost absolutely. 
This was the source of Roman discipline when the State wa« 
at the zenith of its power, and this reciprocity between the 
people and the army must exist at all times. The general 
liabilitv to service is useful onlv on condition that the foun- 
dation of authority in State and family and the warlike spirit 
of the people — to be distinguished from the Chauvinistic, to 
])e sure — remain unshaken. 

Are we still situated in this respect as under the great Em- 
peror? The greatest optimist will certainl}^ not be able to 
answer this in the affirmative. So much is always said in re- 
gard to the influence of the press, but in this respect no im- 
portance at all is attributed to it. Several million copies of 
the social democratic papers are now distributed daily in Ger- 
many. They do their best to change the facts to suit them- 
selves; to disparage our reigning family and the reigning 
families of other German states; to abuse in their graves our 
greatest men, above all the venerable great Emperor and Bis- 
marck; to defame the corps of oflScers, undermine the love 
for the army and heroism, and, in league with the ever endur- 
ing ''peace men" and "women," characterize war as a crime 
and the preparation of the fatherland as a devouring "Moloch." 

A too far-going humanitarian tendency in lawgiving and in 
that public opinion which sees in crime a disease only, the un- 
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sound sympathy for the criminal connected therewith, and 
finally the influence resulting from the virtual emancipation 
of quite young people from parental restraint on account of 
early emplo3^raent in factories, contribute to undermine the 
sound idea of authority. 

But it is really not believed that all this must finally' under- 
mine that spirit which fought our battles, and that the army 
can not undo all this in a short time of service. To train 
men who are permeated by such poison to become such steady 
soldiers as the dangers of the group attack demand, would be 
quite diflScult. 

There is still a redeeming feature at a time in which the 
conditions of army discipline seem to be in a state of decay 
among the people, namely, that the successor of so many great 
monarchs remains true to the traditions that become a soldier, 
and that the other German princes follow, to a greater or 
smaller extent, the example of the Hohenzollerns. This does 
not at all mean that he is to be a soldier onl3\ But a monarch 
like Louis XVI, who never wore a soldier's coat, would have 
been a lost man in the present time. 

The question has again been raised whether the ^' drill" 
could be relaxed somewhat in favor of the training for fight- 
ing in extended order. In this question the greatest circum- 
spection must be used, because the habit of strict drill of the 
individual and the rigid exercising of troops, is to us a guar- 
anty for keeping together the units in close order in action. 
According to m}^ opinion, we can not, for instance, give up 
marching in strict cadence in small and large bodies, although 
it may not often be possible to use it in the field. It is a 
means of discipline, and in this case the inner and outer motives 
coincide. The proscription of all undue stress laid on drill 
must, on the other hand, be strictly carried out. To attain 
good results in parades should never be the onlj^ thing aimed at. 

The German soldier does not give much for long speeches 
and harangues. A few vigorous words suffice before the 
battle. We should also, in time of peace, limit ourselves to a 
certain brevity during instruction in fighting. Some prin- 
ciples will be given which will make clear to the man the sit- 
uation in which he may happen. Thus, for instance, that he 
will he a dead itian if he tuims tail during the charge, ''To 
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retreat under the lire of the breechloader means to die," I 
wrote in 1869, and although everybody does not really die in 
this case, yet the idea must be impressed on the soldier. This 
has more effect than the finest speeches about sense of honor 
and duty, if suitable words are not, on the whole, spurned in 
this case. But everybody has not the faculty to express him- 
self impressively and briefly. 

As regards the fighting discipline, fire discipline is an im- 
portant part thereof. This is closely connected with the 
use of fire. If the principles are incorrect here, the mainte- 
nance thereof will be very difficult. 

It was a wrong procedure when it was formerly desired to 
control fire by designating a number of cartridges. It was 
the same with the extensive use of swarm volleys. 

But in this matter the Boer war gives us a lesson, or rather, 
it confirms old lessons. We have always maintained the 
principle — the use of fire at the shortest possible distance — and 
even advocated for this purpose to go to a ceiiain extreme in 
this matter in the instruction of the soldier in order to attain 
the greatest possible result. It is now evident that the ranges 
must be extended on account of the introduction of improved 
weapons with their long ranges and other advantages, but 
they can be increased onl}'^ so far as the human vision reaches. 
If the officer can work with a field glass, every soldier can 
certainly not be given one. The proposition to give one to 
each noncommissioned officer goes also certainly too far, 
because his task is principally to keep his group in order. 
The oldest noncommissioned officer in the platoon might at 
any rate be provided therewith, in order to take the place of 
the officer should the case occur. 

Now, first as to the attack. The officer can merely desig- 
nate the object, in the case of a Ij^ing-down enemy at distances 
over 700 meters, at which the fire is to be directed, and who- 
ever has had war experience will know that even this fire will, 
in fact, be mostly a shooting into the air. We will not dispute 
the fact that the ground is made insecure thereby, but can this 
compensate for the other great disadvantages of long ranges? 
We have pointed this out so often in other works that we can 
be brief here. 

In the first instance, therefore: waste of ammunition at long 
ranges — lack of cartridges at the really effective range. This 
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danger was already present with the single loader. It will, 
however, be counteracted by the principle, ^' Shoot close." 
That is a principle which is very comprehensive to the private 
soldier, the usefulness of which for the fight he understands. 

The advocates of long-range fire now assume, on account of 
target-range results, a superior air, and refer to the advocates 
of short-range fire as unprogressive, because, they say, the 
fire of the defender will maike itself felt already at long ranges 
to such an extent that it must be answered. But it is just 
here that the soldier's training must begin as soon as possible 
by inculcating the short principle: Advance as dose as possi- 
ble, otherwise you will not hit. The troops must be able to 
hold out and advance without firing. This is also expressly 
emphasized in our regulations and is advanced as a principle. 
Now, at what distance it seems proper to the leader to open 
fire, whether it be because the enemy presents greater targets 
or whether he, in concrete cases, considers replying necessary, 
must be left to him, but the principle must be before him and 
he must take it into account as much as possible. 

The newest tendency is directed toward affording the 
initiative of the individual soldier a still greater latitude. It 
is not only to be left to him whether and when he wants to 
tire, but he is also to take his elevation' and holding point at 
pleasure. We have opposed strenuously in our time the 
exaggerations in the conduct of fire, which aims to make a 
skirmisher of the man in ranks, and we have often practiced 
uncontrolled fire on the target range. But when this is con- 
sidered most effective, I believe that it is too far on the other 
side. Ideal shots would be needed if this were correct, and 
these we have not now and will never have. And I believe 
for this reason that there can be, for lying-down and kneel- 
ing targets, only one holding point in war, and that is: Con- 
stantly at the bottom of the object. However much firing 
results obtained in time of peace may be quoted against it, 
this holding point is the proper one in war. 

The use of fire is naturally different in the prepared defense. 
In this the distances are marked, and longer ranges are per- 
mitted for this reason. The ammunition carts will already 
have emptied their contents in the rifle pits, and the ammu- 
nition columns will be brought forward. But here also it 
will mean that we must remain conscious of the fact that 
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there is a requirement of obtaining an annihilating effect^ 
and this can be obtained only at the middle and 8hort ranges. 

The question may very well be agitated whether the shoot- 
ing ability of our infantry can be increased. I do not believe 
that a still greater increase of the target practice exercises is 
possible without bulling other service mattei's. Accustoming 
the eye to detect small objects and an early beginning of fir- 
ing on warlike objects can alone have any influence in this 
matter. Although the shooting ability of the Boers may have 
been greater than that of our infantry — many even dispute it 
— it certainly seems to me that one of the greatest merits of 
their successes, as far as the^' are on the whole attributable to 
fire, lies in appreciating the practical rules which they had 
learned in hunting and fighting with savage peoples, and these 
are: No waste of ammunition, fire at short distances. 

The deployment of the Boers for action, very often in one sin- 
gle long line, as, for instance, at Modder River, is worthy of 
our imitation in exceptional cases onh\ It may happen that 
everything will be deplo^^ed in order to hold this or that 
point against superior numbers. We have already show^n in 
our consideration of Modder River what disadvantages this 
may have. On the other hand the construction of the shelter 
trenches, and the disguising thereof, as also the throwing up 
of such trenches at nondefended points, are worth}' of study. 

With the exception of quite isolated cases (especially at 
Spion Kop, January 24, 1900), the Boers were, as we have 
shown, in the first two periods of the war, purely on the 
defensive, from which a tactical result can certain!}' be gained, 
but never a defeat of the attacker. 

The Boers showed a real attacking spirit only in minor 
operations, and fine deeds are to be recorded here, just as at 
Majuba Hill in 1881. This climbing of steep slopes covered 
with boulders and sudden attack on the surprised English, as 
at Tweefontein — that is the real Boer attack. In modern 
times the smaller operations of war have been more practiced, 
and that is right, because the weakness of our communica- 
tions will assign an important role to them. Mounted infantry 
or cavalry with machine-gun detachments and good firearms 
seem the most appropriate arms for them. 
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IX. SOMETHING CONCERNING THE OTHER ARMS. 

ARTILLERY. 

Although this work has taken for its object the ehicidation 
of the group attack, it is, however, not amiss to say a word 
concerning the manner in which the other arms have shown 
up in the Boer war. 

For the last 10 years there has been a more and more de- 
cided manner in speaking of the increased effect of the artil- 
lery, which has, indeed, nearly kept pace with the rifle in tech- 
nical improvements. Many went so far as to see in it the 
principal arm of the future. It is not necessary to show that 
this is an exaggerated illusion. It is a glaring contradiction 
of the reality of war. It may be the principal weapon in cer- 
tain instances in battle, but not as a rule. But the very great 
increase of the artillery in all states, and especially in Ger- 
many, demonstrates the value put upon the arm. 

The general failure of the English artillery, notwithstanding 
its mass fire, is certainly calculated to put a damper on ex- 
travagant expectations as regards its effect against well-posted 
infantry in a fortified position. Consider that artiller^^ far 
superior in numbers, obtained — often without having a single 
gun reply to it — virtually no effect with its mass fire, and that 
notwithstanding a fire lasting several hours. 

But we have already pointed out that the nature of the 
country was largely responsible for the failure. Many ac- 
tions took place in the often-described mountainous tracts, 
which offered most excellent cover, made aiming diflScult, and 
consequentl}'^ greatly decreased the effect. The Boers had, 
conformably to their method of fighting, behind their thin 
line no massed reserves against which the curved fire of the 
English might have been effective. Thus the losses of the 
Boers were diminished. 

But, on the whole, the small results of the English artillery 
point to the customary use of curved fire, which admirers of 
the uniform caliber and the ''alone saving " shrapnel have not 
so long ago discarded entirely for the field artillery. 

The cultivated regions and central mountains of Europe 
present cover for masses of troops that can be swept with 
curved fire only. It should not be overlooked that the Eng- 
lish artillery did obtain great effect everywhere with concen- 
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trated fire in the noiitnountainous regions, as in the action at 
Riet River against the right flank of the Boers. 

The isolated artillery positions of the Boers suited their 
general tactics. They would, notwithstanding their better 
material, soon have been worsted in the artillery duel, if thev 
had wanted to employ a kind of mass tactics. They appeared 
here and there in fhe terrain with two to six guns and were 
called upon to fire in certain instances only. It was a kind of 
artillery skirmish tactics. 

It is more than 12 years ago that our artillery adopted the 
fighting method of taking the greatest possible advantage 
of the ground. The muzzle is to be seen only just above the 
crest. Much has been written concerning this. Who would 
say anything again.>t this if positions suitable thereto are at 
hand and the absolutel}" necessary mass eflfect of our artillery 
is not interfered with i Long, continuous lines are not always 
necessaiy to obtain this mass effect, but the effect may be 
obtained with groups from different positions. Nobody^ dis- 
putes this, but the principle that the cover should interfere 
neither with the effect nor with the rapid opening of the fire 
has nowhere a greater importance than in the case of this 
arm. If such cover is not found, the umlimbering must be 
done as formerly, and "the shells must be the best cover," 
as General von der Planitz is alleged to have said. 

Consequently we learn from the Boer war, as regards artil- 
ler}^ that we must guard against overestimating our firing 
results in time of peace. 

Still a word concerning armored field artillery. 

We have recently heard the decided opinion expressed by 
a competent authority that armored field artillery, like that 
which the French now possess, will be decidedly superior to 
the unarraored. The shields will also afford such a cover 
against infantry fire that the artillery can advance unhesitat- 
ingly nearer to the infantry than heretofore. 

This might be concurred in, but experiments are already 
under way to invent a shell which will penetrate the shields. 
This is said to be the case with steel shrapnel bullets. We 
would thereby enter into the same stage of the struggle 
between armor and gun as in the navy. But since in the field 
artillery the armor could certainly not be strenffthened to the 
same extent as in the nav}^ because the guns would otherwise 
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be too heav}^ and too little mobile, the victory of the gun 
seems undoubted in the end. On account of the penetration, 
the position of the caissons beside the guns, also adopted by 
the French, would be quite a dangerous arrangement. 

Therefore, the lessons applicable to our conditions that we 
can still learn from the Boer war is the experience that the 
armored part of the Boer artillery had the advantage of an 
unarmored artillery inferior in effect; further, that the 
defender in a strongly fortified position may do well under 
certain circumstances to avoid the artillery duel altogether, 
and first put his artillery into action to repulse the enemy's 
infantry attack; but above all, that the piecemeal coming 
into action of the artillery, as that of the English at Colenso 
and Magersfontein, without previous reconnaissance of the 
enemy's position, is altogether faulty. The union of the arms 
must be maintained and the infantry must, in case it is neces- 
sary, engage to such an extent that the occupation of the 
position becomes evident. 

We find no place in this work for other questions of the 
organization and tactics of the artillery. 

CAVALRY. 

The English in the Boer war, and we also in China, have 
many times formed and employed mounted infantry. Thus 
the dragoons in the old sense of the word seem to have again 
come forth. But they were not quite the same as the present 
mounted infantr}^, because they were also able to attack on 
horseback, but the mounted infantry uses the horse as a means 
of transportation only, in order to reach quickly the place 
where it is to act dismounted with its fire. We contend that 
we do not need it in Europe, since our cavalry with its excel- 
lent carbine is able to produce the same effect. 

It is indeed asserted that the English cavalry made onl}^ 
one attack, that at Elandslaagte; that it performed the recon- 
noitering with incredible carelessness, but that it did, on the 
other hand, take an effective part several times during the 
advance of Lord Roberts on Bloemfontein and Pretoria, by 
means of turning movements and threatening the enemy's 
flank. Nothing is heard of a lasting pursuit, which was pos- 
sible, for instance, at Modder River, but, on the other hand, 
the rapid dash of General French — a general who did, on the 
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whole, perform conspicuous service — for the relief of Kim- 
berley is worthy of mention. How important is good train- 
ing of men and horses was shown in the action at Twee- 
bosch, where Methuen was wounded and captured; the badly 
trained new English cavalry scarcely reconnoitered to a dis- 
tance of a few hundred paces. 

In this action the galloping up of the Boers to within a few 
hundred meters of the English infantry escorting the tmin, 
in open order to fire, is of interest, because it was thus dem- 
onstrated that cavalry is still able to advance to such distances, 
but in this case it must certainly be taken into account that 
the line of infantry escorting the train was very thin. 

Now, as the new fighting regulations for the combined arms 
show, the English have drawn this conclusion from the war, — 
that the role of cavalry in the action itself extends principally 
only to threatening the enemy's flanks with dismounted men. 
There is, therefore, no question of an attack, but simply 
of taking the fullest advantage of the enemy's mistakes. 
The role of the cavalry in the pursuit is similarly emphasized 
as it is everywhere. 

Although it must be recognized absolutely that the action 
of cavalry against infantry is limited on account of the con- 
tinued improvements in firearms, the var3nng skirmish fight 
will, however, present instances which it seems very possible 
to utilize for an energetic stroke. In the pitched battle, 
according to my opinion, it will be practicable only with 
smaller masses; in the pursuit and in the actions of cavalry 
against cavalry, which take place before the front, with larger 
masses also. The English fighting regulations, therefore, 
seem to carry the depreciation of the cavalry attack very far. 

The cavalry is the arm for reconnoitering. But although 
it may have driven the enemy's advanced cavalry divisions 
from the field and then receives fire, it is, however, in covered 
and mountainous stretches of ground unable to discover what 
it has in its front, whether dismounted cavalry or infantry. 
Reconnoitering has become still more difficult since the adop- 
tion of smokeless powder. Reconnoitering forces must there- 
fore frequently resort to fighting on foot in order to obtain 
passable results. This is one of the most obvious deductions 
of the Boer war, in which the English cavalry was of so little 
use in reconnoitering. 
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That the Boers often neglected the mounted reconnoitering 
service, and avoided reconnoitering to long distances, is 
attributable to the lack of discipline which manifested itself 
so frequently. 

PIONEERS. 

At the present time the infantry everywhere is capable of 
constructing the necessary field fortifications. The Boers 
have again shown that pioneers are not necessary for this. 
On the other hand, pioneers must remain the teachers of the 
infantry, and must therefore exert themselves continually to 
perfect the practical instructions for the construction of field 
fortifications. For this are necessar}^ a complete tactical 
understanding and knowledge of the science of firing. The 
concealment of the rifle pits is especially to be considered. 
Practical experiments as to how far the construction of tiers 
can be carried, are very much to be recommended.^* 

The sieges of Kimberley, Mafeking, and Ladysmith con- 
sisted only of surrounding, together with bombardment; there 
was never a question of a real attack. The Boers lacked pio- 
neers and engineer oflScers. The evacuation of Pretoria, 
which city was intrenched by means of forts, was correct. If 
the Boers should have defended it, they would have been com- 
pelled to throw in there their whole still disposable fighting 
f oi'ce. The English would have besieged it in the proper man- 
ner, and resistance would have ceased with the fall of Pretoria. 

THE TRAIN. 

The train, and with it the English intendance, accomplished 
great things, especially in the second part of the war, consid- 
ering the extent of the theater of opei^ations, the limited 
resources of the country, and the threatening of the communi- 
cations. It is worthy of a closer study. 

« We conceive the experiments thus, that two shelter trenches be thrown 
up on a slope, one behind the other, a line of lying dow^n skirmish targets 
be placed in the lower, the enemy at 600 to 700 meters being represented 
by targets, and fire be opened from the upper, occupied shelter trench. 
It could then be verified whether the lying down targets in the lower 
trench have received any shots, and an approximate basis would be had 
as to whether such a procedure would be possible in the field and at what 
distance apart both shelter trenches would have to be on a steep slope. We 
consider it as altogether excluded in the case of a gentle slope. 
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RESUME AND CONCLUSION. 

1. A frontal attack over open ^ound is difficult and should, 
for that reason, Ix* avoided as much as possible, hut is, with a 
projK»r use of the troops, and due preparation, never to he 
regarded as impracticable. 

2. The phrase, that o[>en, level places can not l>e entered 
imder hostile tire, is |>ernicious, because it tends to weaken 
the spirit of the initiative. 

8. An advance liy groups may be used in case of special 
forms of ground, and principally in small actions or in the 
partial actions of a battle. But this is something diflferent 
from the group attack now proposed. This will, as a rule, 
lead to a too great extension, a weakening of the influence of 
the leader, and an early mixing up of the units in large battles. 

4. The initial fire effect is too small. The drop-like push- 
ing in of reinforcements (filling up) can not remedy it. 

5. Therefore the deployment from the beginning, on any 
kind of ground, of strong skirmish lines is necessary. 

(). They ai*e to advance on open ground by platoon rushes, 
which are to be carefully practiced. 

7. The length of the rushes on open ground to be not less 
5() to 00 meters; on intersected and hilly ground according to 
the localities. 

8. The units, pushing in, act, according to circumstances, 
either with fire or carry the skirmish lines with them to a 
ren<!wed advance. 

9. On open ground the charge (assault) takes place at 
charging gait with rapid tire while in motion. The bayonet 
will Ik* fixed at 500 to 600 meters from the enemy. The last 
80 to 40 meters will be covered at a run without firing. 

10. The organizations of the second and third lines follow, 
either in groups, in deployed lines, in ranks or sections (it 
may be that an obstacle compels such a formation), or in com- 
pany columns or in line. In this case a line, shortened by 
one-half, may be formed by placing the second half platoon 
in rear of the first. 

11. The organizations in close order, belonging to the first 
line, keep on open ground a distance of about 200 meters from 
the skirmish line. 
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12. But the organizations intended for the assault must be 
brought up in front of them close to the skirmishers, in case 
the skirmish line does not by its own initiative take advantage 
of a favorable moment for the assault. 

13. It is permissible to extend the deployment of a com- 
pany from 100 to 150 meters and that of the battalion to 450 
meters. If the conditions require the development of the 
whole fire power at once, the battalion may be deployed to 
the last man. 

14. The use of fire at the shortest possible distance is to 
be impressed on the leaders and troops again and again. 
Exact distances can not be laid down therefor. 

15. In the case of the higher leaders the principle "strong 
reserves" is continually to be taken into account. The skill 
of Napoleon the First to wait with the distribution until a 
crisis becomes clearly perceptible, must be revived. 

Looking back on a time which has seen such radical tactical 
and technical changes — it is only necessarj^ to say the words 
"smoothbore musket and magazine rifle" — including at the 
same time the great war events of 1854, 1855, 1859, 1864, 
1866, 1870-71, and 1877-78, I have since 1868 taken part in 
representing and considering the ev^ents, and have on that 
account received much recognition, but have also been much 
contradicted, as is certain to occur with everybody who appears 
in public. 

The never-waning interest of the old soldier for his profes- 
sion, has prevailed .upon me to utter freely m}^ opinion in 
regard to the last war experiences and their utilization. 
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Majesty. London, 1901. vi, 71 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parlia- 
ment. Sessional papers, 1901. Cd. 453. ) 
Minutes of evidence taken before the Roval commission 



appointed to consider and report upon the care and treatment of the 
sick and wounded during the South African campaign. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London, 
1901. Hi, (2), 565 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional 
papers, 1901. Cd. 454. ) 

Appendix to Minutes of evidence. Presented to both 

Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London, 1901. 
(2), 368 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901. 
Cd. 455. ) 
— Royal commission on the war in South Africa. Report of His 



Majesty's commissioners appointed to inquire into the military prepa- 
rations and other matters connected with the war in South Africa. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. 
London, 1903. viii, 316 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Ses- 
sional papers, 1903. Cd. 1789.) 

Minutes of evidence taken before the Royal commission on 

the war in South Africa. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of His Majesty. London, 1903. 2 vols. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1903. Cd. 1790-1791.) 
Appendices to the Minutes of evidence taken 



before the Royal commission on the war in South Africa. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 
1903. (1), 445 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional 
papers, 1903. Cd. 1792.) 

— Select committee on the Jameson raid. South African Republic. 
Report of the Select committee of the Cape of Good Hope, House of 
Assembly, on the Jameson raid into the territory of the South African 
republic. Presented to Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 
March, 1897. London, 1897. iv, 300 pp. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1897, vol. 62. C. 8404. ) 

— TVansval concession commission. Report. Dated 19th April, 



1901. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His 
Majesty. June, 1901. London, 1901. 161 pp. Folded plan. F°. 

Same. Part II. Minutes of evidence. Presented to 

both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. June, 1901. 
London, 1901. iv, 268 pp. F°. 
Same. Part III. Appendix of documents. Pre- 



sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. 
June, 1901. London, 1901. 315pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. 
Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 35. Cd. 623, 624, 625.) 
— TreoMLry. Wars in South Africa and China (cost and expendi- 
tures). Return **of estimated cost of wars in South Africa and China, 
showing how the expenditure is to be met." Ordered, by the House 
of Commons, to be printed, 2 May, 1901. 3 pp. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 37, 150.) 
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Great Britain. Treasury. Wars in South Africa and China (cost and 
expenditures). Return "showing (1) the estimated amount of war 
charges in South Africa and China, which will be incurred up to 31st 
March, 1903; (2) how these charges have been or will be met; and (3) 
how the money borrowed has been raised.'^ Ordered, by the House of 
Commons, to be printed, 24 April, 1902. London, 1902. 5 pp. F°. 
(Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902, 155.) 

Return ** showing (1) the estimated amount of war 

charges in South Africa and China incurred up to the 31st day of March, 
1903; (2) how these charges have been met; and (3) how the money 
borrowed has been raised." Ordered, by the House of Commons, to 
be printed, 29 April, 1903. London, 1903. 5 pp. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1903, 130. ) 

War department. Imperial yeomanry. ** Return showing the 

number of companies of Imperial yeomanry that have been formed, 
the names of the regiments and of the countries from which each com- 
pany has been raised, the number that have embarked with horses, 
and the number that have left either wholly or partially without 
horses. ' ' Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 30 March, 
1900. 3 pp. F°. (Great. Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 
1900, vol. 49, 115. ) 

South African war. Telegrams from Field-marshal Lord 

Roberts, reporting (1) a telegram addressed by him to the State presi- 
dents of the Orange Free State and South African Republic, in refer- 
ence to the abuse of the white flag, and (2) the reply of the President 
of the Orange Free State. Presented to Parliament by Her Majesty's 
command, April, 1900. London, 1900. 3 pp. F°. (Great Britain, 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1900, vol. 56. Cd. 122. ) 

Army (war in South Africa). Telegrams relating to the 

publication of despatches. Presented to Parliament by Her Majesty's 
command. May, 1900. London, 1900. 3 pp. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1900, voL 49. Cd. 155.) 

" Return showing the names of members of either House 

of Parliament at present serving, or under orders to serve, Her Majesty 
in South Africa, the capacity in which they serve, and the dates at 
which they sailed or are under orders to sail. " Ordered, by the House 
of Commons, to be printed, 2 May, 1900. London [1900]. 3 pp. F°. 
(Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1900, vol. 49. 158.) 

Telegrams respecting hospital arrangements for the troops 

in South Africa. Presented to Parliament by command of Her Maj- 
esty. London, 1900. 4pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Ses- 
sional papers, 1900, vol. 56. Cd. 230. ) 

Medical and sanitary arrangements at the Cape. "Return 

of correspondence between the Honourable Member for Ilkeston and 
the War department in relation to medical and sanitary arrangements 
at the Cape." Ordered, by the House of Commons ,to be printed, 17 
July, 1900. 3 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 
1900, vol. 49. 279.) 
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Great Britain. War department. "Return of the number of ofl&cers 
and men who since the commencement of the present war have died 
or been invalided home from causes other than wounds received in 
action." Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 11 July, 

1900. London, 1900. 3 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Ses- 
sional papers, 1900, vol. 49. 268.) 

Statement of stores transferred from navy to land service 

for South Africa up to Slst December, 1899. . Presented to Parliament 
])y Her Majesty^s command, July, 1900. London, 1900. (3) pp. F°. 
(Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1900, vol.49. Cd.279.) 

Return of military forces in South Africa, 1899-1900. Pre- 
sented to Parliament by Her Majesty's command. London, 1900. 
(3) pp. F*'. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1900, 
vol.49. Cd. 421.) 

Same. 1899-1901. Presented to Parliament by command 

of His Majesty. London, 1901. (3) pp. F°. (Great Britain. Par- 
liament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 39. Cd. 462.) 

Proclamations issued by Field-marshal Lord Roberts in 

South Africa. Presented to Parliament by Her Majesty's command. 
London, 1900. 23 pp. F°. ((ireat Britain. Parliament. Sessional 
papers, 1900, vol. 56. Cd. 426.) 

South Africa despatches. Vol. 1, 2, Supplementary. Pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 1901. 
3 vols. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, 
vol. 47. Cd. 457, 458, 463.) Continued by: Despatch by General 
Lord Kitchener, dated 8th Mari'h, 1901. 16 pp. (Sessional papers, 

1901, vol. 47. Cd. 522.) 

Same. Dated 8th May, 1901. 36 pp. (Sessional papen^, 

1901,' vol. 47. Cd. 605.) 
Same. Dated 8th July, 1901. 42 pp. (Sessional papers, 

1901, vol. 47. Cd. 695. ) 
Same. Dated 8th August, 8th September, and 8th October, 

1901. 68 pp. (Sessional papers, 1902, vol. 69. Cd. 820.) 
Same. Dated 8th November, • 1901 . 11 pp. (Sessional 

papers, 1902, vol. 69. Cd. 823. ) 
; Same. Dated 8th December, 1901. 23 pp. (Sessional 

papers, 1902, vol. 69. Cd. 824. ) 

Same. Dated 8th January, 1902. 12 pp. (Sessional papers, 



1902, vol. 69. Cd. 890. ) 
Same. Dated 8th February, 1902. 12 pp. ( Sessional papers, 

1902, vol. 69. Cd. 965. ) 
Same. Dated 8th March, 1902. 24 pp. (Sessional papers. 



1902, vol. 69. Cd. 970. ) 

Same. Dated 8th April, 1902. 14 pp. (Sessional papers, 

1902, vol. 69. Cd. 984. ) 

JSame. Dated 1st June, 1902. 23 pp. (Sessional papers, 



1902, vol. 69. Cd. 986.) 

Same. Dated 23rd June, 1902. 41 pp. (Sessional papers, 

1902, vol. 69. Cd. 988.) 
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Great Britain. War department. Correspondence between Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, Commanding in Chief South Africa field force, 
and Acting commandant-general Louis Botha, dated 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th June, 1900. Presented to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty. London, 1901. 3 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. 
Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 461. ) 

Correspondence relative to the recall of Major-General Sir 

H. E. Colvile, K. C. M. G., C. B. Presented to Parliament by com- 
mand of His Majesty. London, 1901. 6 pp. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 467.) 

Return of military forces in South Africa. Oversea colonial 

contingents. Presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. 
London, 1901. (3) pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional 
papers, 1901, vol. 39. Cd. 469.) 

Finding of a court of enquiry held at Barberton on 25th 

September, 1900, to investigate the circumstances under which 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. E. Spragge, D. S. 0., Xlllth Bn. Imperial 
Yeomanry, and others, became prisoners of war. Presented to Parlia- 
ment by command of His Majesty. London, 1901. (3) pp. F°. 
(Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 
470. ) 

Report by Lieut. -General Sir H. E. Colvile, on the opera- 
tions of the ninth division at Paardeberg. Presented to Parliament 
by command of His Majesty. London, 1901. 10 pp. F°. (Great 
Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 520. ) 

South Africa. Return of buildings burnt in each month 

from June, 1900, to January, 1901, including farm buildings, mills, 
cottages, and hovels. Presented to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty. London, [1901]. 19 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. 
Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 524. ) 

Papers relati ng to negotiations between Commandant 

Louis Botha and Lord Kitchener. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of His Majesty. March, 1901. London, 1901. 
7 pp. r°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, 
vol. 47. Cd. 528. ) 

Further papers relating to negotiations between 

Commandant Louis Botha and Lord Kitchener. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. July, 1901. Lon- 
don, 1901. iv, 18 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional 
papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 663. ) 

Letter from Commander Louis Botha to Lord Kitcl> 

ener, dated 13th February, 1901. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of His Majesty. April, 1901. London, 1901. (3) 
pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. 
Cd. 546.) 

Return of military forces in South Africa, 1899-1901. Pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 1901. 
(3) pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, 
vol. 39. Cd. 578. ) 
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Great Britain. War department. Correspondence, etc., between the 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa and the Boer commanders so far 
as it affects the destruction of property. Presented to l»oth Houses 
of Parliament by command of His Majesty, June, 1901. London, 1901. 
13 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, 
voL47. Cd. 582.) 

South Africa. Return of numbers of persons in the con- 
centration camps in South Africa, June, 1901. Presented to Parlia- 
ment by command of His Majesty. London, 1901. (3) pp. F°. 
(Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 608.) 

Strength of volunteer service companies and drafts em- 
barked for South Africa in 1900. Presented to Parliament by com- 
mand of His Majesty. London, 1901. 3 pp. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 40. Cd. 610.) 

South Africa. Report from Brigadier-general Dixon on 

the oi)erations at Vlakfontein on 29th May, 1901. Presented to Par- 
liament by command of His Majesty. London j 1901. 4 pp. F®. 
(Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 693. ) 

Fiu*ther return of numbers of persons in the camps 

of refuge in South Africa, July, 1901. Presented to Parliament by 
command of His Majesty. London, 1901. (3) pp. F°. (Great 
Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 694.) 

Same. Further return. August, 1901. London, 1902. 

F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 789.) « 
South Africa. Correspondence relating to the prolongation 



of hostilities in South Africa. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of His Majesty. August, 1901. 7pp. F°. (Great 
Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 732. ) 
Proclamation issued by Lord Kitchener, as admin- 
istrator of the Transvaal, on 1st July, 1901, respecting payments under 
contracts to purchase or lease land or mining rights, &c., entered into 
prior to the war. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of His Majesty, August, 1901. London, 1901. 4 pp. F°. (Great 
Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1901, vol. 47. Cd. 781. ) 
Return of numbers of persons in the concentration 



camps in South Africa, September, 1901. London, 1902. F°. (Great 
Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 793. ) « 

Reports, &c., on the working of the refugee camps in the 

Transvaal, Orange River Colony, Cape Colony, and Natal. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. November, 
1901. London, 1901. 387 pp. Folded sheet. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902, vol. 68. Cd. 819.) 
Further papers relating to the working of the refugee 



camps. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His 
Majesty, December, 1901. London, 1901. 131pp. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902, vol. 68. Cd. 853.) 

« Not in the Library of Congress at present. 
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Great Britain. War department. Reports, &c. Same. Further papers. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty, 
January, 1902. London, 1902. 134 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parlia- 
ment. Sessional papers, 1902, vol. 68. Cd. 902.) 

Same. Further papers. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of His Majesty, February, 1902. London, 
1902. 103 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 
1902, vol. 68. Cd. 934. ) 

Same. Further papers. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of His Majesty, March, 1902. London, 1902. 
32 pp. F°. (Great Britain, Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902, vol. 
68. Cd. 936.) 

Return of the numbers of troops and horses that have 

embarked for South Africa from 1st January, 1900, to Slst December, 

1901. London, 1902. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional 
papers, 1902. Cd. 884. )« 

Returns of military forces in South Africa, 1899-1902. Lon- 
don, 1902. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. 
Cd. 892.)« 

South Africa. Petition from Boer prisoners of war at Ber- 
muda. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His 
Majesty, January, 1902. London, 1902. (2), 2 pp. F°. (Great 
Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 921.) 

Letter from Assistant-general Tobias Smuts to Com- 
mandant-general L. P. Botha. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of His Majesty, February, 1902. London, 1902. 
4 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. 
Cd933. ) **I>etter found among papers recently captured, and sent 
home by the Field intelligence department. South Africa." 

Statistics of the refugee camps in South Africa. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty, 
April, 1902. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 

1902. Cd. 939.)« 

Statistics of the refugee camps in South Africa. 

Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty, 
May, 1902. London, 1902. 5 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. 
Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 942. ) 

I. Tender of M. Bergl & co., dated 6th January, 1902, for 

supply of meat to troops in South Africa. II. Letter of undertak- 
ing, dated 27th January, 1902, as to source of supply of meat. III. 
Letter of acceptance, signed by Director of army contracts, dated 27th 
January, 1902. Presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. 
London, 1902. 7 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional 
papers, 1902. Cd. 961. ) 

Army (remounts). Reports, statistical tables, and tele- 
grams received from South Africa, June, 1899, to January 22, 1902. 
Presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 1902. 
56 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. 
Cd. 963.) 

« Not in the Library of Congress at present. 
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Great Bitainr. War department. I. Tender of the Imperial cold- 
storage and supply company^ limited^ dated 4th March^ 1902, for sup- 
ply of meat to troops in South Africa. II. Letter of undertaking, 
dated 4th March, 1902, as to source of supply of meat. III. Letter of 
acceptance, sijrned by Director of army contracts, dated 12th March, 
1902. London 1902. 7 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. 
Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 964.) 

Army (volunteer force). Comparative statement, showing 

the increase and decrease during the last quarters of 1900 and 1901. 
Presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 1902. 
3 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 966.) 

South Africa. Report from Lieut. -General Lord Methuen 

on the action that took place near Tweebosch on 7th March, 1902. 
Presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 1902. 
6 pp. F^. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. Cd.967.) 

The Spion Kop despatches. Presented to Parlia- 



o 



ment by command of His Majesty. London, 1902. 48 pp. F 
(Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 968.) 

Return of farm buildings, &c., in Cape Colony and 

Natal, destroyed by the Boers. Presented to Parliament by command 
of His Majesty. London, 1902.. 6 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Par- 
liament. Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 979. ) 
Papers relating to the administration of martial law in 



South Africa. Presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. 
London, 1902. 297 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Ses- 
sional papers, 1902. Cd. 981.) 

Same. (In continuation of Cd. 981.) London, 1903. 

156 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1903. 

Cd. 1423. ) 

South Africa. Telegrams concerning the siege of Lady- 



smith. Presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. Lon- 
don, 1902. 4 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional pa- 
pers, 1902. Cd. 987.) 

Return of military forces in South Africa, 1899-1902. Pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 1902. 
(4) pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. 

Cd. 990. ) 

Army expenditures, 1902-3. (South African war.) State- 



ment showing approximately the revised amounts. Presented to 
Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 1902. 3 pp. F°. 
(Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 1902. Cd. 996.) 
South Africa. Correspondence respecting terms of surren- 
der of the Boer forces in the field. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of His Majesty. June, 1902. London, 1902. 
(2), 13 pp. F°. (Great Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers, 
1902. Cd. 1096. ) 
Letter from General officer commanding the forces in South 



Africa transmitting the proceedings of a Board of officers assembled to 
report upon certain supplies of "meat and vegetable" rations at Pre- 
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toria considered to be unfit for issue. Presented to Parliament bv 
command of His Majesty. London, 1903. 7 pp. F°. (Great Britain. 
Parliament. Sessional papers, 1903. Cd. 1499.) 

(treat Britain. War department. ** Return of Military expeditions in 
which British or native troops have been employed during the last 
ten years." Ordere<l, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 7 
April, 1903. London, 1903. 3 pp. F®. (Great Britain. Parliament. 
Sessional papers, 1903. lOS. ) 

Red cross. Great Britain. Central British Red cross committee. Report 
by the Central British Red cross committee on voluntary organiza- 
tions in aid of the sick and wounded during the South African war. 
London: Harrison and sons, 1902. vi, 209 pp. Plates. Folded 
plans. F°. 

DUTCH DOCUMENTS. 



Great Britain and South African Republic Correspondentie van de 
Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek met betrekkende tot het staatsmonopolie 
voor vervaardiging, enz. van kruit, ammunitie, dynamietenalleandere 
ontplofbare stoffen. Pretoria: Staatsdrukkerij, 1899. (2) , 18 pp. F°. 
[No. 7, 1899.] Part of the text also in English. 

Correspondentie van de Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek met 

betrekking tot eenige wetten en tractaten in verband met de Con- 
ventie van Londen van 1884. [Pretoria] : Staatsdrukkerij, 1898. (4), 
66, (8) pp. F°. [No. 2, 1898.] Part of the text also in English. 

Correspondentie van de Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek met 



betrekking tot de crimineele jurisdicte van het hooggerechtshof van 
Swazieland naar aanleiding vandendood van den Induna M^Babaen 
anderen in verband met de Conventie van Volksrust van 1894. Pre- 
toria: Staatsdrukkerij, 1899. (2), ii, 59 pp. F°. [No. 2, 1899.] The 
most of the text also in English in parallel columns. 

Correspondentie van de Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek met 

betrekking tot de aanstelling van een consul-general der Zuid-Afri- 
kaansche Republiek te Kaapstad. Pretoria: Staatsdrukkerij, 1899. 
13 pp. F°. [No. 3, 1899.] Part of the text also in English. 
Verdere correspondentie van de Zuid-Afrikaansche Repub- 



liek met betrekking tot eenige wetten en traktaten in verband met de 
Conventie van Londen van 1884. Pretoria: Staatsdrukkerij, 1899. 10 
pp. F°. [No. 5, 1899, Vervolg op no. 2, 1898.] Part of the text 
also in English. 

Officieele bescheiden gewisseld met de Engelsche regeer- 

ing in zake de Conventie van Londen gesloten den 27sten Februari 
1884 . . . Amsterdam: J. H. Kruyt, 1884. viii, 100 pp. Fold. map. 
F°. Text also in English. 
Officieele bescheiden betreffende de conventie gesloten te 



Pretoria dd. 2 Augustus 1890. Geratificeerd bij volksraadsbesluit art 
1204, dd. 7 Augustus 1890. [Pretoria:] Staatsdrukkerij, 1890. viii, 
63 pp. F°. [No. 1, 1890.] 

Notulen der verrichtingen van de conferentie op 31 Mei 

1899 en volgende dagen to Bloemfontein . . . gehouden tusschen . . . 
den- Staatspresident van de Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek -en . . . 
den Hoogen commissaris. Pretoria: Staatsdrukkerij, 1899. 54 pp. 
F''. [No. 4, 1899.; 
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ADDITIONAL TITLES. 

Harding, William. War in South Africa and the Dark Continent from 
savagery to civilization. The strange story of a weird world from the 
earliest ages to the present, including the war with the Boers. [Chi- 
cago? 1902.] (4), 11-554 pp. Plates. Portraits. 8°: 

Methuen, Algernon Marshall Stedman. Peace or war in South Africa. 
8th ed., rev. and enlarged. <18th thousand. > London: Methuen 
& CO., 1901. xiv, 280 pp. Maps. 12°. 

Stark, .Fames H. The British and Dutch in South Africa. 
Boston: James H. Stark, 1900. 32 pp. 12°. Cover-title. 
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Bonnal's opinion of, 74, 75, 76, 82, 88, 89, 110. 

By jfroupp, 12, 87, 116, 127, 173, 189, 202. 

Cavalry, 99, 100, 101, 102, 142, 199. 

During war of 1870, 17, 18, 79, 86, 98, 128, 152. 

P^nglish, 6, 82, 8,3, 122, 141, 142, 165, 168. 

Frontal, 7, 9, 10, 41, 88, 89, 95, 111, 121, 163, 202. 

German, 172, 188. 

Gilbert's opinion of, 29, 42, 43, 44, 49, 112. 

Hoheniohe's opinion of the, 18, 112. 

Lindenau's form of, 11, 114. 

Modern method of, 13, 16, 19, 40, 41, 49, 172, 188, 202. 

Night, 122, 132, 134, 150, 161. 

Observations of Captain Gilbert, 42, 43, 44, 47, 4», 50. 

Opinion of General Langlois on, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48. 

Scherff*8 opinion of the, 12, 114. 

Screens of, 49. 

Shrapnel, 32, 37, 38, 40, 41, 45, 47. 

Shields, 25, 37, 30, 38, 140, 198. 

Stieler's opinion of the, 12, 115. 

Waldersee method, 166, 189. 
Assault, 184: 202. 
Austrian tactical regulations, 169. 

B. 
Balck: 

Opinion of English extensions of front, 14. 

Opinion of fire losses, 8. 

Opinion of the offensive, 6. 
Bandage, abdominal, 61. 
Bandolier, cartridge, 104. 
Barton, surprise of General, 32. 
Batteries in position of observation, 45, 49. 
Battle tactics, 188. 
Bayonet attack, 122, 137. 
Belt, ammunition, 62, 65, 104. 
Berchem, Maj. P. Van, on artillery, 21. 
Blouse, description of English, 58. 
Boer artillery materiel, 25, 140. 
Boer election of officers, 29, 30, 139. 
Boer tactics: 

Bonnal's description of, 79. 

Denunciation of, 18. 

Description by a German officer, 30, 37. 

Gentz' analysis of, 120. 

Gilbert's description of, 29, 42. 

Stieler's opinion of, 12, 115. 
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Boguslawski: 

Opinion of the attack, 6. 

Opinion of fire effect, 7, 147, 183, 186. 

Tactical deductions, 127. 163, 202. 

Works on South African war, 15. 
Bonnal : 

Eulogy of Captain Gilbert, 50. 

Lessons of the South African war, 70. 
Boots of Englifih, 59, 60, 63. 
Boshruid, artillery at the battle of, 38. 
Breakfontein, artillery at, 33. 

C. 

Caemmerer: 

On changes in the regulations, 12. 

Opinion of fire effect, 8. 
Cap, vizorless, 61. 
Canteen, 62, 64, 65. 
Carbines carried by officers, 56, 104. 
Cartridge pouches and belts, 62, 65, 104. 
Cavalrv : 

At Elaandslaagte, 142. 

At Koedoesrand Drift, 55. 

Buller's opinion of, 80. 

Duties of, 99, 100, 101, 102. 

Effect of artillery fire on, 48. 

Equipment, 64, 65, 66, 67. 

In the Boer war, 82, 142, 199. 

Visibility of, 55, 92, 105, 110. 
Chassepot, range of, 6. 
Clark's recoil device for artillery, 23. 
Cloak of waterproof cloth, 61, 65. 
Clothing, experiences as to, 51. 
Colenso; 

Artillery at, 36, 44. 

Battle of, 143. 

Lindenau's analysis of, 7. 

Losses at, 8, 147. 
Colors of uniform cloth, 54, 104, 105. 
Commanding general's position, 153. 
Conclusions: 

As to Boer successes, 120. 

Of anonymous writer, 97. 

Of General Boguslawski, 163, 202. 

Of General Bonnal, 110. 

Of German officer, 41. 

Of Captain Gilbert, 42, 43, 44, 49, 112. 
Cooking utensils, 62, 65. 
Cooperation of the three arms, 43, 46, 48, 99, 128. 
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Cover, utilization of, 33, 34, 40, 44, 92, 104, 105, 176. 
Cronje, capitulation of, 84. 

D. 

Dangerous space of artillery, 38. 

Decisive range, 6, 10, 44. 

Deductions from the Boer war, 110, 163, 202. 

Deep formations, necessity for, 49, 50, 123. 

De Loffre, Lieut. S. M., translation, 119. 

Deployments, 11, 13, 30, 76, 123, 202. 

Description: 

Of Boer artillery, 25. 

Of English artillery, 23. 

Of war uniform, 51, 58. 
Distinguishing marks of officers, 56. 
Doberitz, maneuvers at, 10, 11, 18, 92, 115, 116, 171. 
Donkeshock, artillery at, 39. 
Drill, its importance, 193. 
Duel of artillery, 35, 36, 37, 45. 
Dundee, battle of, 141. 
Duties of cavalry in war, 82, 99, 100, 101, 102, 142, 199. 

E. 

Economy of forces in artillery fire, 45, 49. 
Effective range, 6, 10, 45, 85, 93, 183, 194. 
Effective strength: 

Of Boer army, 26. . 

Of British army, 25. 
Elandslaagte, 82, 142, 199. 
P^lection of officers by the Boers, 29, 30, 139. 
Employment: 

Of Boer artillery, 30. 

Of English artillery, 30, 37, 39. 
Engineer troops in the Boer war, 201. 
English artillery materiel, 25, 37. 
English failures, 6, 157, 163, 197. 
English generals, opinion of maneuvers, 10. 
English tactical regulations (new), 167. 
Entrenching tool, 64, 134. 
Enveloping movements of the Boers, 30. 
Equipment, experiences as to, 51, 56, 62, 63, 64, 65. 
Experiences as to clothing and equipment, 51, 56, 62, 63, 64, 65 
Extension of fronts: 

By English, 14, 162, 168, 188. 

By German army, 50, 132, 188, 191, 203 
Extra clothing of soldier, 63, 65. 
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F. 

Failures of English, 6, 157, 163, 197. 
Field batteries: 

Capture at Colenso, 44. 

(See Artillery. ) 

English, 23, 24. 
Field glasses, 65. 
Fire: 

In motion, 16, 186. 

Superiority of, 11, 20, 31, 124. 

Visibility of, 33, 36, 104. 
Fire, deductions from extra-European wars, 10. 
Fire discipline, 194. 
Fire effect: 

In recent years, 7, 8, 85, 98, 106, 110, 121, 124, 147, 183, 186. 

Under Frederick the Great, 77. 
Firing line, position of, 20. 
Flank attacks, 95, 96, 164. 
Flashes, visibility of, 33. 
Foot wear, 59, 60, 63. 
Fortified positions, value of, 42, 201. 
French tactical regulations, 170. 
Frenches opinion on loss of horses, 64, 65. 
Fronts, extension of, 14, 132, 162, 168, 188, 191, 203. 
Front of units, 11, 14, 111, 168, 189. 
Frontal attacks, 7, 9, 10, 41, 88, 89, 95, 98, 111, 121, 163, 202. 

O. 

Gentz, Lieutenant, tactical study, 119. 
General Staff History, 4, 81, 82. 
German army, bravery of, 9. 
German attack, 172. 
German General Staff: 

Monograph on fire deductions, 10. 

Opinion of, 5, 81. 
German infantry, tactics of, 10, 119, 138, 170. 
German officer, observations of, 37, 40, 41. 
German tactical ideas, 5, 119, 121, 138. 
Gilbert's: 

Conclusions, 112. 

Description of Boer tactics, 29. 

Observations on tactics, 42, 44, 47, 49, 50. 
Glitter of uniforms, 55. 
Group attack, 12, 87, 116. 

H. 

Haeftenn, essay on clothing and equipment, 51. 
Hate of colonials and volunteers, 61, 104. 
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Haversack, 62, 63. 

Head gear, 52, 60, 61, 104. 

Helmete, English, 52, 60. 

Herald (New York), article in, 10. 

Highlanders, uniform of, 55. 

Hilyard's criticism of cloak, 61. 

Hohenlohe, opinion of the attack, 18, 112. 

Horse batteries, English, 23, 24, 87. 

Horses: 

Losses of, 64, 65. 

Visibility of, 54. 
Horseshoes, 66. 
Howitzers: 

Boer, 25. 

English, 23, 24, 25. 
Hurt's opinion of the group attack, 12. 

I. 

Imperial maneuvers, 10, 12, 17, 18. 

Importance of drill, 193. 

Indian file, 105, 116. 

Infantry attack, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 29, 30, 40, 46, 119, 138, 170. 

Intendance service, 63, 201. 

Intrenching tool, 64, 134. 

Inviolable front, 7, 111. 

K. 

Khaki uniform, description of, 53, 58, 61, 104. 

Kimberley campaign, 154, 199, 201. 

Knapsack, 62, 63, 104. 

Knudsen, Capt. F. L., translation, 127. 

Koedoesrand Drift, cavalry at, 55. 

Kreps, Gapt. J. F., translation, 51. 

L. 

Lack of pursuit by English, 88, 157. 

Lack of reconnoisance by English, 30, 43, 148, 155, 158. 

Lack of unity of action by Boers, 30. 

Langlois: 

Opinion of artillery fire, 43, 45, 46, 47. 

Opinion of smokeless powder, 48, 49. 
Lance, 66, 67. 
Lariat, 65. 

Lasgiter, Oapt. William, translation, 21. 
Leggings of English, 60. 
Lessons of South African war (Bonnal), 73. 
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Lindenau: 

Analysis of battles, 7. 

Calculation of time of infantry advance, 18. 

Lecture on tactics, 11, 114, 171. 

Praise of, 13. 
Liines of masses, 14, 75, 97, 123, 191. 
Lines of skirmishers,' 15, 76, 95, 105, 113, 123. 
Long Tom, mention pf, 26, 27, 28, 31. 
Long's artillery at Colenso, 44, 146. 
Losses: 

At Colenso, 147. 

At Elandslaagte, 142. 

At Magersfontein, 8, 160. 

Cause of English, 82. 

In battle, 8, 20, 151. 

Of horses, 64, 65. 
Lyddite shells: 

Description of, 24. 

Effect of, 40, 48. 

M. 

Magersfontein: 

Battle of, 158. 

Boer use of cover at, 33. 

Lindenau' 6 analysis of, 7. 

Losses at, 8, 160. 
Machine guns, description of, 24, 25, 26, 07, gQi 
Manner of carrying rifle, mounted, 67. 
Maneuvers: 

At Doberitz, 10, 11, 18, 92, 115, 116, 171. 

On Salisbury Plain, 80. 

At Templehof, 10, 18, 91. 
Marches: 

As affected by equipment, 62, 63. 

Tests of foot wear on, 59, 60, 63. 
Masses, necessity for, 14, 75, 97, 123, 191. 
Material for uniforms, 57, 58, 61. 
Materiel of artillery in South Africa, 23, 32, 33. 
Maxim-Nordenfelt guns, 26, 37, 38. 
Melinite shells, effect of, 48. 
Metal on uniforms, 55. 

Militar Wochenblatt, anonymous article in, 13. 
Militia partisans, 119. 
Mixture of units, 20. 
Mobility of the artillery, 35. 
Modder River (Riet), 155. 
Mooi River, artillery at the, 31. 
Moral element of soldiers, 191. 
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Mountain guns: 

Boer, 25. 

English, 23. 
Mounted infantry, 66, 79. 

N. 

Napoleon : 

Tactics of, 76, 77, 78, 117. 

Use of artillery at Friedland, 36. 
Narrow formations, 105. 
Navy guns: 

Capture at Colenso, 44. 

Description of, 24. 
Neckel, opinion of, 6. 
Nervous exhaustion under fire, 88. 
New York Herald, article in, 10. 
Night attacks, 122, 132, 134, 150, 161. 
Notes on artillery in South African war, 21. 
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Observation, batteries in position of, 45, 49. 
Observations: 

Of an eyewitness, 85, 97. 

Of a German officer, 37. 

Of Captain Gilbert, 42, 43, 44, 47, 49. 

Of Capt. Holmes Wilson, 31. 
Offensive and defensive, 6, 11, 120, 133, 136. 
Officers' side arms, glitter of, 56. 
Oral commands in battle, 15. 
Orders for mounted troops, 65. 
Overcoat of woolen cloth, 61. 

P. 

Paardeburg, 83, 85. 
Pack mules, 64. 
Pattern of uniform, 58. 
Patterson rifle carrier, 67. 
Personnel : 

Of Boer army, 139, 162. 

Of English army, 138, 163. 
Pioneers in the Boer war, 201. 
Plevna, lack of unity of action at, 44. 
Pompoms: 

Description of, 24, 26. 

Use of, in battle, 37, 38. 
Position of the commanding general, 15. 
Pouches, ammunition, 62, 65. 
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Powder, smokeless, 34, 48, 78, 153, 157. 
Putties, English, 60. • 

R. 

Range, effective, 6, 10, 45, 85, 93, 183, 194. 
Rapid-fire arms, effect on tactics, 11, 78. 
Reeonnoissance : 

By artillery fire, 42. 

By English cavalry, 199. 

Lack of, by the English, 30, 43, 148, 155, 158. 

Under modern conditions, 101. 
Reenforcing the firing line, 179. 
Reserve artillery, use of, 35. 
Reserves: 

Position of English, 91. 

Use of, 191, 203. 
Resum^ of General Boguslawski, 202. 
Riding trousers, 58, 59. 
Riet, action at, 155. 
Rifle carrier (Patterson), 67^ 
Rimington, suggestions on equipment, 65. 
Role of cavalry, 200. 

Rouquerol, opinion of use of artillery, 50. 
Rushes, 11, 16, 18, 19, 87, 116, 167, 169, 177, 202. 

S. 
Saber, 66, 67. 
Saddle, 65. 
Scherff: 

Opinion as to the attack, 12, 114. 

Opinion on field regulations, 10. 
Scots Grays, horses of, 54. 
Screens of artillery, 49. 
Shirt, blue-flannel, 61. 
Sherrill, First Lieut. Clarence O., 5. 
Shields of Boer artillery, 25, 37, 38, 39, 140, 198. 
Shoes .of English, 59, 60, 63. 
Shrapnel, effect of, 32, 37, 38, 40, 41, 45, 47. 
Side arms, glitter of, 56. 
Siege guns: 

Boer, 25. 

English, 24. 
Signals, use of, in battle, 15. 
Skirmishers: 

Advance of, 18, 116, 174. 

Lines of, 15, 76, 95, 105, 113, 123. 
Smokeless powder, effect of, 34, 48, 78, 153, 157. 
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Spade, intrenching, 64. 
Spion Kop: 

Artillery at, 28, 31, 36. 

Battle of, 148. 

lindenau's analysin of, 7. 

Night attack, 123. 
Spurs, 59. 

Stieler's opinion of attack, 12, 115. 
Stockings, 60. 
Strength of: 

Artillery in battles, 26. 

Boer army, 26. 

English army, 25. 

English guns, 24. 
Sunstrokes due to removal of helmets, 61. 
Superiority of fire, 11, 20, 31, 124. 
Supports: 

Advance of, 18, 129, 179. 

Deployment of, 16, 17, 19, 175. 

Fire of, 11. 

Hurt's opinion of use of, 12. 

T. 
Tactics: 

Of the Boers, 12, 18, 29, 30, 37, 41, 79, 120, 136, 154. 

Of the English, 6, 82, 83, 122, 123, 137. 

Of Napoleon, 36, 76, 77, 78, 117. 
Talana Hill, action at, 80, 81. 
Teachings of the South African war, 21. 
Templehof, maneuvers at, 10, 18, 91. 
Thebachen, artillery at, 38. 
Tiers of fire, 201. 
Train: 

English, 63, 201. 

To follow cavalry, 65. 
Transparency of atmosphere in South Africa, 32. 
Trousers, description of English, 58, 59. 

U. 
Underclothing, 61. 
Uniform : 

At English maneuvers, 70. 

Description of English, 51, 58, 61. 

Material for, 57, 104, 105. 
Unity of action: 

Lack of, by Boers, 30. 

Need of, 43, 46, 48, 99, 128. 
Utilization of cover, 33, 34, 40, 92, 104, 105, 176. 
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Vaal Krantz, artillery at, 31, 34, 36, 37, 43, 122. 
Yisibility of: 

Cavalry and infantry, 55, 92, 105, 110. 

Equipments, 56. 

Gun fire, 33, 36, 104. 

Helmets, 60. 

Uniform clothing, 51, 54. 

W. 

Waldersee method of attack, 166, 189. 
War of 1870: 

French tactics, 79. 

Front of units, 190. 

Losses of, 152. 

Opinion of Prince Hohenlohe on the, 18. 

Opinions of tacticians after the, 17, 128. 

Range of small arms, 6, 86. 

Repulse of frontal attacks, 98. 
War uniform, description of, 51, 58. 
Waterproof cloak, 61. 
Weight: 

Of cavalry equipment, 64, 65. 

Of infantry soldiers* equipment, 62, 64. 

Relieving soldier of, 104; 
Wilson, Capt. Holmes, 31, 
Wire cutters, 65. 
Woolen overcoat, 61. 
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